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THE atmosphere of a university is the 
subtle creation of its history, traditions, and 
surroundings, and is an element as vital as 
its more tangible properties. If, as Syrus 
says, “ Discipulus est priori posterior 
dies, ’’ antiquity is a factor in its influence 
which neither wealth nor equipment nor 
even a high order of instruction can super- 
sede. If we wish to take a true estimate 
of the genius of the institution, we must 
consider the character of the men who at- 
tended its birth and impressed themselves 
upon its youth, the moulding force of the 
events through which it has passed, and 
the ideals toward which it has always 
striven. 

The foundations of Yale University were 
laid by John Davenport, the leader of the 
colony planted at New Haven in 1638. 
To establish it his labors were for many 
years persistent and unwearying, and al- 
though he was not to see the fruition of 
his efforts, the tradition of them led at last 
to the consummation of his original design. 
The colonists who made up his company 
were men of superior wealth, culture, and 
knowledge of affairs ; they recognized in 
no way dependence upon Royal favor. 
Under their leader they proposed to found 
an independent State which should ac- 
knowledge allegiance only to God. ‘Their 
scheme of government included provision 
for universal education, schools where the 
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solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 


learned languages should be taught, a pub- 
lic library, and, to crown all, ‘A college in 
which youth might be fitted for public ser- 
vice in Church and State.” ‘Their appre- 
ciation of the importance and dignity of 
their undertaking is shown in the building 
of their new town. ‘They erected ‘fine 
and stately houses,” and there was noth- 
ing in those days in New England which 
for beauty and fair situation could equal 
their streets and public square. 

‘Their zeal in the cause of education was 
not local. In the fifth year after their 
landing, at the request of the Commission- 
ers of the United Colonies of New Eng- 
land, they took up a contribution of corn 
for the support of the College which had 
already been established in Massachusetts, 
and continued it for several years. A cash 
gift of £40 1s also gratefully acknowledged 
by the historian of Harvard, 
from Governor Eaton of New Haven, to 
assist in the erection of the requisite build- 
ings in Cambridge ; and, ‘for the encour- 
agement of such persons as showed a 
disposition to bring up their children in 
learning,”’ 
from the public treasury “ to maintain 
hopeful youth at Harvard College.” But 
in the closing years of the seventeenth 
century exhausting Indian wars, the de- 
struction of chartered rights, to satisfy the 
greed of the needy favorites of Charles I1., 
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and the Revolution accomplished by Sir 
Edmund Andros, scarcely tended to the 
promotion of the higher education. 

The Colonists were known to the Crown 
as the friends of Cromwell, and although 
they had declined his invitation to return 
when he became Lord Protector, it 
notorious that they were in sympathy with 
his views, and their protection of the regi- 
cides, Goffe, Whalley, and Dixwell, who 
were concealed in Davenport’s house and 
in the Judges’ Cave at West Rock, had 
brought down upon them the Royal dis- 
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pleasure. Instead of an independent 
community supported by all the institu- 
tions which can make it glorious, the col- 
ony had been brought into subjection to 
Connecticut, and the college, whose mot- 
to, Lux et Veritas,” was to have illumi- 
nated the world, had not risen above the 
grade of a grammar-school. But the love 
of learning had been deeply planted in the 
hearts of the people of New Haven: of 
the graduates of Harvard from its founda- 
tion in 1636 to 1700 as many as one in 
thirty were from the distant town of New 











Haven, whose population did not 
exceed five hundred ; and in the 
fulness of time the aspirations of 
those early years have been 
realized by a grateful poster- 


ity. 


In 1700, William and Mary 
being on the throne of Eng- 
land, in an interval of peace 
following the treaty at Rys- 
wyck, under the inspiration of 


James Pierpont. 
who had married 
the granddaughter 
of John Daven 
port and was the 
heir to the tradi- 
tions and hopes of 
the family, eleven 
trustees selected 
by him, nine of 
whom were grad- 
uates of Harvard, 
«met at Branford, 
each member 
brought a number 
of books and pre- 
sented them to the 
body, and laying 
them on the table 
said words to this 
effect: ‘I give 
these books for 


the foundation of 
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a college in this col- 


ony.’” ‘The framers of its charter, to 
avoid Royal jealousy, gave it the name of Amid these dangers and difficulties the 











the Collegiate 
School, ‘that it 
might better stand 
wind and weath- 
er,” and to avoid 
local dissensions 
it was at first es- 
tablished at Say- 
brook as a central 
position. The 
times, however, 
were unpropiti- 
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cob Hem- 
ingway, the War of 
the Spanish Succes- 
sion began, and the 
American colonists 
were again involved 
in a French and In- 
dian war. There 
was an empty treas- 
ury and there were 
no powerful friends. 
Strong enemies were 
intriguing to deprive 
the colony of. its 
charter; the whole 
able-bodied popula- 
tion was on the frontier from the eastern 
border of Connecticut to the St. Lawrence. 
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trustees kept the college alive. In estimat- 
ing the obligation due them the history of 
those trying years should never be forgot- 
ten. All that those eleven ministers had to 
cheer them as they rode slowly on horse- 
back through the woods to their stated 
meetings in Saybrook were their faith in 
God, and the echoes of the Protestant can- 
non of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, 
which came to them over the water from 
Blenheim and Malplaquet. 

In 1717, after a lapse of eighty years, 
the original plans of the founders of the 
colony were fulfilled in the removal of the 
college from Saybrook to its present loca- 
tion, where it celebrated its memorable 
commencement in its first building, 170 
feet long and 22 feet wide, known as Yale 
Coilege, whose “ architectonic part ’’ had 
been designed by Governor Saltonstall. At 


this time it was endowed by Elihu Yale 
“with a liberal and bountiful donation,” 
and received his name, which hasthus been 
perpetuated in all times and in all lands ; a 
tribute to high and unselfish action, justify- 
ing the inscription upon his portrait : 

Dum mens grata manet nomen laudesque 
Cantabunt soboles unanimique Yalenses Patres. 


They were strong and earnest men, those 
old Presidents, who successively assumed 
the direction and development of the nurs- 
ling which was eventually to become the 
Alma Mater of so many thousands of 
American youth. They were prominent fig- 
ures in the stern theological controversies of 
the times, served as fighting chaplains in the 
colonial armies, cultivated polite learning 
when not in service, read Hebrew, wrote 
books, paid tribute to the muses and 
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watched anxiously over the growth of the 
college. ‘The report of the change in the 
religious views of Rector Cutler, the suc- 
cessor of Abraham Pierson, the first Pres- 
dent, leading him to abandon the com- 
munion of the churches in the colony and 
to apply for Episcopal orders, “ roused the 
whole country, and many people came to 
New Haven expecting some strange oc- 
currence.” As President Woolsey has said, 
“ Greater alarm would scarcely be awak- 
ened now if the theological faculty of the 
college were to declare for the Church of 
Rome, avow their belief in transubstan- 
tiation, and pray to the Virgin Mary.” 
The Rey. Elisha Williams was at one time 
a chaplain in the expedition against Louis- 
burg, and a colonel in the 
Canada, and yet, in addition to these mar- 
tial qualities, he is described as ‘‘a man of 
splendor” who spoke Latin freely, and de- 
livered orations gracefully and with ani- 
mated dignity. 

In the Grove Street cemetery lie the re- 
mains of many of the succeeding Presi- 
dents of Yale, beginning with the Rev. 
Thomas Clap, whose lot was cast in 
troubled times. His term of office began 
with the Spanish war in 1739 and ended 
during the excited discussions preceding 
the Revolution ; 


invasion of 


but in spite of wide 


spread controversy on religious subjects, 
which carried division into every town and 
household, in a low state of public credit, 
in the face of the expense of a costly war 
amounting to half a million sterling, he se- 
cured from the Legislature of Connecticut 
in 1752 an appropriation for a building 
now standing on the campus and known 
as South Middle, a link binding the old 
and the As the President 
fellows marched into it in solemn 
sion at Commencement, the beadle, by 
order, made the following proclamation : 


new. and 


] TOCeS- 


“Cum e Providentia Divine Favore per 
Colonii Connecticutensis munificentiam 
gratissimam hoc noyum  /Edificium 
Academicum Fundatum et) Erectum 
fuerit ; in perpetuam tanta generositatis 
memoriam des haec nitida et splen 
dida Aula Connecticutensis nuncupe 
tur.” 


For eleven years, marked by great polit- 
ical excitement preceding the Revolution, 
the Rev. Naphtali Daggett acted as Presi- 
dent pro tempore, retaining his position as 
Professor of Divinity. During the later 
years of his term the college was dispersed 
because of the war, and the confusion of 
the times was such that a President was 
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never chosen. 
friend, “I understand that you are only 


“ Dr. Daggett,” inquired a 


President fro tempore is that so?” 
** Certainly,” retorted the Doctor. ‘* Would 
you have me President fve etvrnitate 7” 

Dr. Daggett was an ardent patriot and 
sacrificed his life. to his 
death being caused by exposure in_ the 
field in resistance to the British troops 
when they entered New Haven. ‘The 
democratic tendencies of his time are in 
dicated in the foundation of the “ Broth 
ers in Unity” as a protest against the 
aristocratic and exclusive Linonia; in a 
compliance with the wishes of the Legis- 
lature by the disuse of 
atin in the laws of the 
college, and in the ar 
rangement of the names 
of the students in alpha 
betical order. Previous 
ly the names were insert 
ed according to the rank 
of their fathers. One of 
the punish- 
ments consisted in plac- 
ing the name of an of- 
fending student below 
his proper rank; and 
there is a story of a shoe- 
maker’s who 
plac ed above his order 
upon his statement that 
his father the 
bench. 

It was the darkest pe 
riod in the war of the 


his devotion, 


severest 


son, Was 


Was on 


Ezra Stiles came to the 
The 
the State were exhausted in raising sol- 
diers and furnishing supplies to the army. 
Although it had a population of only two 
hundred thousand, twenty-two regiments 
were in service beyond its limits ; the senior 
tutor, Timothy Dwight, had resigned to 
become a chaplain of a brigade of troops 
in General army, and the stu- 
dents were dispersed ; yet through these 
troubled times President Stiles brought the 
college into harmony with all classes of 
people in the State, re-established its pros- 
perity, built South College, delivered ora- 


Revolution when 


presidency in 1778. resources of 


Gates’s 
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One of the Roc 
tions in Hebrew on “ Oriental Literature ” 
at Commencement in the morning, and in 
Latin in the afternoon ; established the 
principal chapter in this country of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, and gave dignity and 
reputation to the institution at home and 
abroad. 

Of student life at Yale in the eighteenth 
century but little is recorded. ‘The earliest 
disorders were not rioting and dissipation, 
but theological differences, often marked 
by errorsand extravagances. David Brain- 
erd, of the Class of 1741, ‘whose religious 
character was of a high order,” and who was 
afterward a most distinguished clergyman, 
was overheard to say of ‘Tutor Whittlesey, 
who had been unusually pathetic in pray- 
er, that “he had no more grace than this 
chair,” and was expelled. Whitefield was 
creating great revivals and destroying the 
established order of things. ‘The authori 
ties were alarmed at the growing propensity 
of the students to disobey not only the rules 
of the college but the law of the land, by 
running away from the appointed place of 
worship to the Separate meeting. John and 





mms in Vanderbilt Hall 


Ebenezer Cleave- y 
land, who had at- 
tended the Sunday services at a Separatist 
Church with their parents, refused to con- 
fess that what they had done was in viola- 
tion of the laws of God, of the colony, and 
of the college, and met the fate of Brainerd. 

The disciplinary spirit of the times is 
illustrated in the laws governing the servi- 
tude of freshmen ; they were forbidden to 
wear hats in the President’s or Professors’ 
door-yards, or within ten rods of the Pres- 
ident, eight rods of a Professor, or five of 
a tutor. They were not allowed to run in 
the college yard, or up or down stairs, or 
call to anyone through a college window. 
Seniors could regulate their conduct in 
every particular. ‘ Every freshman. is 
obliged to do any particular errand or 
message required of him by anyone in an 
upper class, which, if he shall refuse to 
do, he shall be punished.” They could 
not appear unless completely dressed, nor 
could they play with members of another 
class without being asked. Fines and pen- 
alties for misdemeanors ran from a half 








Mory’s 


penny up to three shillings, and sopho 
mores and freshmen had their ears boxed 
before the assembled college by the Pres 
ident or a member of the faculty for an 
infraction of dis« ipline. All classes learned 
humility from the conclusion of the college 
prayer: “ May we perform faithfully our 
duties to our superiors, our equals, and in- 
feriors.”’ 

f Commons were not so 


Complaints « 
much of the quality of the food as of its 
There were pipes of wine at com- 
mencement, and some mention 
of rioting in President Clap’s time. 
tests between “town and gown” 
dicated by the attempted revenge of some 


cost. 
is made 

Con- 
are in- 


Frenchmen in 1764, who for some real or 
fancied insult arising out of the hatred en- 
gendered by the late war, attempted to 
obliterate the college by mixing arsenic 
with the food in Commons, a catastrophe 
which was happily averted by the use 
of the domestic remedy of mustard and 
hot water. 

The refinement of modern days was 
possibly somewhat undeveloped. — In the 
history of Connecticut, published anony- 
mously in London, in 1781, we are told : 
‘Vale College is built with wood and 
painted of a sky Color ; it is one hundred 
and sixty feet long and three stories high 


besides the garrets. It is the first of Amer- 
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ican colleges. Its students have no polite ac- 
complishments. — It is always painfully apparent 
that they have been educated in Connecticut.” 
The times favored the development of strong 
men, and while in the earlier years the Church 
claimed the majority of graduates, in later years 
statesmen and soldiers outnumbered all others. 
Four Yale graduates, Living- 
ston, Morris, Wolcott, and ey 
Hall, signed the Declaration of he \ 
Independence; eighteen were — ¥ 
in the convention that framed (SA 
the Constitution. ‘Thirty-four J aR, 
ministers served as chaplains in <4 
the army, and there are re¢ 
ords of one hundred and _ fifty graduates who 
served in the Continental line, including Woos- 
ter, Humphreys, ‘Talmadge, Wadsworth, and 
Wyllys, the last of whom was in the leading bat- 
talion that stormed one of the Yorktown redoubts. 
It is a notable fact that the descendants of 
James Pierpont, well called the founder of the 
college, have been closely associated with the 
conduct of its affairs for nearly two hundred 
years. ‘Timothy Dwight, who was at the 
head of the college 
at the beginning of 
the present cen- 
tury, was his great 
grandson through 
the line of J on- 
athan Edwards 
of the Class of 
 1720,the wonder- 
ful preacher and 
theologian whose 
name to this day is 
the most illustrious 
in the Church of 
New England. 
Theodore D. 
Woolsey, the late 
honored President 


of thecollege,wasa 
great great grand- 
son of that James 
Pierpont, and 
the Timothy Dwight of to-day is his lineal descendant. 
The first President Dwight was a man of large mind, 
a believer in all kinds of knowledge, and a generous 
Ry friend of all good learning and thought. He was, by 
the testimony of all who knew him, remarkable for his 
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/ ~ pre personal magnetism over all sorts of men and for the 

“i \N fulness and symmetry of his powers. He developed 

o, \ largely the atmosphere of the early days of the New 
: | | Haven Colony of individual freedom, of mutual re- 
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gard, creating a generous, tolerant com- 
munity. Through him and those whom 
he influenced the new century was made 
at its beginning to strengthen and estab- 
lish the characteristics of the earlier time. 
The discipline of the institution 
changed ; the whole system of pecuniary 
fines was swept away; the theory was 
established that the students should be 
treated as gentlemen. ‘The custom of 
placing freshmen in a degrading depen- 
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dence on the members of the upper classes 
was abolished as a relic of a barbarous 
age. 

One of the he 
dered to the college was the selection of 
some graduates of unusual promise whom 
he influenced to become instructors, un 
consciously shaping its educational policy 
for the next fifty years. ‘Three of them 
were for more than half a century asso- 
ciated with another in the service. 
The heading of the catalogue of 1806, 
at that time printed only upon a card, 
contains their names. ‘There are men yet 
living in all parts of the world who will 


ereatest services ren 


one 
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bear witness to the influence which the 
example and instruction of Jeremiah Day, 
Benjamin Siliman, and James L. Kings- 
ley had upon their lives. Their term of 
service began in the last century and 
continued until 1852, and their 
in the various chairs of instruction 
have undoubtedly received inspiration 
from the tradition of their service. By 
their individual prominence in their own 
departments and by their united labors, 


succes- 


sors 


WILSON RITCH 





HOWLAND 


rre 


they heightened the reputation of the col- 
lege which President Dwight had extend- 
ed throughout the whole country. ‘Those 
who followed them proved worthy of the 
inheritance : Chauncey A. Goodrich, in 
service from 1817 to 1860, who clothed 
the dry bones of classic rhetoric and crit 
icism with the flesh and blood of a living 
enthusiasm ; Theodore D. Woolsey, the 
very embodiment of a ripe and versatile 
scholarship, a master of the Greek language 
and literature, and an honored President 
for twenty-five years ; Noah Porter, psy- 
chologist and lexicographer as well as 
President; ‘Thomas A. ‘Thacher, counsel- 
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lor and friend to many grateful college 
generations. The history of the university 
shows perhaps no scholar more conspic 
uous In any branch of learning than James 
Hadley was in all. It seems to us now a 
waste of splendid talent that he should 
have been chained to the task of plodding 


beside the stumbling feet of beginners in 








fields over which he could so proudly soar. 
lhe world knows his great achievements in 
Oriental philology, but he was also mathe 
matician, essayist and poet, and all his qual 
ities of intellect received a charm from rare 
modesty, patience, and gentle courtesy. 
There was about him, too, a quiet humor 
which would often appear in a shadowy 
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The Old Fence at the Corner 


smile at some incredible blunder and a soft 
“Ves 2?” followed by a statement in exact 
variance with the adventurous answer. 

It was natural that a college whose pro- 
fessors continued so long in service should 
maintain a conservatism in its external 
appearance as well as in its administra- 
tion. Many years must elapse before the 
architecture of the modern campus will 
be infused with the associations of the old 
brick row which it has supplanted. ‘The 
plain buildings had no charm of fretted 
masonry or They made 
the background for a long vista of elms 
which dappled them with flickering light 
and shade and varied to the eye the soft 
wide slopes of the Green beyond. At 
night they stored, like reservoirs of senti- 
ment, the of ‘* Gaudeamus,”’ 
the blithe strains of * The Sheepskin Je. g 
* Cocachelunk ” or the more tender songs 
of Francis M. Finch of ’49: 


solid costliness. 


harmonies 


Floating away like the fountain’s spray, 


Or the snow-white plume of a maiden. 


And the echoes of his Alumni Song : 


Clasp ye the hand ‘neath the arches grand 
Phat with garlands span our greeting, 

With a silent prayer that an hour as fair 
May smile on each after meeting; 











f College and Chapel Streets. 


And long may the song, the joyous song, 
Roll on in the hours before us, 

And grand and hale may the elms of Yale 
For many a year bend o’er us. 

In the memory of older graduates, too, 
the simplicity and dignity of the old chap 
el were of higher worth than any structural 
splendor. In and out of its portals daily, 
morning and evening, poured for many 
years the whole college body, saluting with 
reverent bow the President as he passed 
down the centre aisle. From that plain 
pulpit fianked by tutors’ pews on either 
side were preached sermons on the Nat 
ure of Sin, the Freedom of the Human 
Will,and the Divine Decrees, the effusions 
of a consistent and conservative theology. 
\ restless, mercurial throng listened to 
them from below, watched over by vig- 
ilant tutors in sentry-like boxes on the 
side aisles. Over all in the galleries sat 
the reverend professors and their families, 
watching in majestic serenity the throb- 
bing tide of youthful life. What devotion 
there was in the beautiful music of the 
college choir and how that erand old 
hymn swelled out among the elms as it 
does to-day from eight hundred voices : 

If through unruffled seas 
Toward heaven we calmly sail 
With grateful hearts, O God, to Thee 
We'll own the favoring gale; 
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But should the surges rise 
And rest delay to come, 

Blest be the sorrow, kind the storm, 
Which drives us nearer home. 


Morning prayers were less solemn. <A 
gathering for worship at five in the sum- 
mer and at six in the winter was more like 
the penance of a cloister than a devotional 
exercise. ‘The chapel was cold, the lights 
were dim, the prayers were long. ‘The 
gibing rhymster sang : 


Day’s prayers they are delightful, 
They last from morn till nightfall ; 
And when to pray Day’s once begun, 
Day never stops till day is done. 


The singing furnished the only relief, and 
Professor Silliman felt this when after read- 
ing eight verses of a 
hymn, he finished with 
the line—‘ And sing to 
all eternity—omitting the 


” 


last two stanzas. The ieee 
congregation were WILL 


dressed in motley, with a 
general predilection for a 
shawl or circular cloak 
and a pair of rubber boots 
to hide their naked frail- 
ties, and make them pre- 
sentable for the hour of — =~ 
recitation which preceded 
a long-deferred breakfast. 

In the social life of the 
college the great debating 
societies always held a 
prominent place, and 
contributed largely to 
that capacity for organi- 
zation and that cohesion 
which has always been and is to-day a 
noticeable characteristic of Yale. Lino- 
nia, established in 1753, and Brothers in 
Unity, founded by David Humphreys in 
1768, were intended to supply a literary 
culture which the curriculum did not fur- 
nish, and they fulfilled this office for one 
hundred years. ‘They did much toward 
breaking down the barriers between the 
classes and promoting harmony and good- 
fellowship in college; they furnished 
ample opportunity for the display of fo- 
rensic and literary ability and political ac- 
tivity. Extemporaneous disputes, orations, 
compositions, and humorous dialogues are 
mentioned in the earliest recorded pro- 
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ceedings. Questions which passed the 
scrutiny of a committee thgt they might 
correct any “bad grammar, wrong spelling, 
or the like,’’ were entered together with 
the answers on the minutes of the scribe. 
Here are some of them: ‘“ How is the 
greatest common measure discovered in 
algebraic quantities ?”’ “ To extract the 
square root of }$ths?” ‘What is the 
reason that tho’ all rivers run into the sea, 
the sea doth not increase?” Nathan 
Hale, of the Revolution, propounded the 
following : ‘‘ How are the parts of life 
divided ?”’ The answer, ‘Into three— 
the vegetive, the sensitive, the rational.’ 
‘What thing is the most delightful to 
man in the world ?”’ Answer, “It is 
much as the person is ; if he is luxurious, 
he delights most in what 
he ought most to be 
ashamed of. Virtuous 
men will take greatest de- 
light in virtuous actions ; 
but what is most delight- 
ful to most men is getting 
money.” ‘The first ques- 
tion in extemporary de- 
bates in 1772 was, “Is it 
right to enslave the ‘ Af- 
ricans ?’”’ Most of the 
subjects were theological 
and indicated a spirit of 
free inquiry for that time. 
“Can a finite nature com- 
mit infinite sin?” ‘Is in- 
fant baptism a damage to 
religion ?”’ ‘Was the 
punishment threatened to 
Adam in case of disobe- 
dience anything more 
than a temporal death ?” 

When a new government was in proc- 
ess of formation, many political subjects 
found their way into the field of society 
debate. ‘Have the United States any 
right to oblige any one of the States to 
come into the Constitution?” ‘ Ought 
not the slave-trade to be abolished ?”” “Is 
commerce on its present footing beneficial 
to the United States ? ”’—were questions 
discussed by men who afterward had an 
active part in building States and the 
nation. The names of David Humphreys, 
friend and _staff-officer of Washington, 
Timothy Dwight, Nathan Hale, James 
Kent, Jeremiah Mason, John C. Calhoun, 
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and later the members of one class—1837 
—who have been conspicuous in public 


affairs, William M. Evarts, Morrison R. 
Waite, Edwards Pierrepont, and Samuel J. 
Tilden, suggest the value of their training. 
There were exhibitions, plays, and prize de- 
bates. The campaigns for securing fresh- 
men reached back into the preparatory 
schools, were conducted on railway trains 
coming into New Haven, and culminated 
in the * Statement of Facts,’’ held a week 
after the opening of the term, when ora- 
tors from the societies set forth alternately 
the incomparable history, the superior 
prize-list, and the immense advantage of 
one or the other in fervid oratory. Who 
can forget the playful humor, the sarcasm, 
the cross-fire of repartee, which that excit- 
ing occasion exhibited to the novice in 
college associations ? The most spirited 
meetings of the commencement week were 
held in their halls, and men eminent in 
public life paid tribute to their usefulness. 
A third society, the Calliopean, was estab- 
lished by Southern students in 1819, and 
was an expression of their sectional feel- 
ing. 

But these societies became too large ; 
with the growth of the college the mem- 
bers scarcely knew each other by sight ; 
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fluent and confident public speech came 
to be less highly esteemed than it had been 
fifty years before ; the course of study be- 
came more comprehensive and exacting, 
and the development of class societies and 
the expansion of college life rendered un- 
necessary the excitements of the society 
evenings ; the two great literary camps 
which used to fill the air with their rival 
cries, and parade their trophies at annual 
commencement, passed into honorable 
oblivion. ‘The Brothers men said Linonia 
never died because there was not a quo- 
rum at the funeral, and the Linonians re- 
torted : 


Three hearers heard in a sleepy state, 
Three speakers spoke with eloquence great 
To gain three prizes in Brothers hall; 
Three judges judged, and that was all. 


The mention of the Calliopean Society 
suggests the numbers and influence of 
Southern men at Yale before the war. 
They brought with them manners and a 
culture foreign to the sober atmosphere of 
the North, but fascinating to the untrav- 
elled eyesof the boys of New England. ‘To 
the charm of their aristocratic bearing and 
address there was added a picturesque- 
ness of attire—Byronic collar, velvet waist- 
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coat, flowing scarf, and sumptuous watch 
chain, all crowned with the glory of locks 
which Hyperion might have envied—the 
cynosure of college fashion. But they 
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brought a more vital contribution to the 


college in their fervid eloquence, in their 
generosity, and in the suggestion of a 
wider range of thought and action ina 
world outside the college gates. 

College customs and amusements are 
transitory in their nature ; they rise, run 
their course with greater or less length of 
life, change with varying surroundings, or 
give place to others. Many in the older 
times were recognized institutions. The 
Bully Club, won in battle from sailors at 
the Dragon—ancient name of Fair Haven 
—was for forty years the symbol of lead- 
ership in the college, an ggis in combats 
with the town, and invested with the mys- 
tery of legendary awe. Each class had a 
Bully of its own, but the Senior class fur- 
nished the Bully for the college, the auto- 
crat of the undergraduate world. ‘The 
institution was abolished in 1841 in con- 
sequence of a mé/ée on Commencement 
Day between its adherents and those who 
opposed the old order of things as savor- 
ing of barbarism. ‘The memory of it is 
recalled in the dirge written by Natlianiel 
P. Willis, of ’27, for the funeral of the 
Bully of his class : 


Ye’ve gathered to your place of prayer 
With slow and measured tread ; 
Your ranks are full, your mates all there— 
But the soul of one has fled. 
He was the proudest in his strength, 
The manliest of ye all; 
Why lies he at that fearful length 
And ye around his pall ? 
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There are old graduates who remember 
the grotesque hilarity of the burial of Eu- 
clid, which braved the faculty ban for near- 
ly half a century with all the zest of lawless 
adventure. The old print of its ceremonies 
is thus described: ‘‘ Over all and above 
all is seen the Presiding Genius of Mathe- 
matics, in despairat the sad fate of the great 
geometrician. He 
sits on a throne 
of hyperbolas and 
arching parabo- 
las, circumscribed 
by spherical fiends 
and segments of 
oblique - angled 
devils, while his 
great right hand 
is grasping the 
tangents and cy- 
cloidal curves 
which compose 
his mathematical 
thunderbolts.” 

The freshman 
Pow-wow, a sub- 
stitute for the an- 
nual foot- ball 
game, and the 
Thanksgiving Ju- 
bilee, which took 
the place of the 
more orderly ex- 
erciseson Thanks- 
giving-eve in the 
staid old debating 
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”" 322 sions for the display of 


much dramatic ability, 
wit, and eloquence ; but their excessive 
exuberance brought upon them the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities, and led to 
their abandonment. 
The memory quickens at the name of the 
** Wooden Spoon,” and recalls a crowded 
theatre, the vivacity of eager maidens and 
their gallants, a brilliant exhibition of un- 
dergraduate wit and eloquence and all the 
glamour of youth and unaccustomed festiv- 
ity. The presentation of the coveted em- 


blem under the charge of the Cochleaure- 
ati, aS non-appointment men were called, 
was the great entertainment of a year less 
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SKULL «° BONES 


at Yale 


subject than now to feminine distraction. 
It was adopted from the custom at the 
University of Cambridge of naming the 
Junior Optime, or last man in the honor 
list, the ‘* Wooden Spoon,” and although 
the distinction was first bestowed upon a 
third colloquy man at Yale, in later years 
the desire of exalting the most popular man 
in his class made 
it the absolute gift 
of the undergrad- 
uates. The en- 
chanting music, 
the elaborate wit 
of the programme, 
the unequalled 
acting, and the 
brilliant, fluttering 
audience still daz- 
zle the mind’s eye. 
The men of hum- 
ble scholarship 
studied more Lat- 
in for the purposes 
of burlesque, paid 
more attention to 
original composi- 
tion and devel- 
oped more latent 
talent than the 
most sanguine of 
their instructors 
could have wished 
for, sO great was 
the incentive and 
so eagerly sought 
the honor. Asone 
of thesongs hadit: 





Old Yale has many honors 
In reach of every son, 
And scarce a son departs from her 
Without some honor won; 
While hundreds take these honors 
*Twixt every twelfth full moon, 
But one a year, and only one 
Can take the Wooden Spoon. 


When college life has passed away, 
And battle-life’s begun, 

This Wooden Spoon will ever be 
A type of college fun. 


But soon you'll choose your better-half, 
You'll be a fraction soon, 

And fractions of a fraction then 
May use this Wooden Spoon. 


The Junior Promenade with an accom- 
paniment of concert, ball, senior and soph- 
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omore German, 
has become its 
successor and én 
brings a burstof .-=2S3 
color, gayety and ' 
temporary free- 
dom from re- 
straint into the 
round of college 
occupations. 
For a short 
period, a sort of 
dark ages in the 
fifties, Fate and 
the Faculty saw 
fit to institute a 
system of intel- 
lectual torture, a 
revival of the 
peine Sorte et 
dure, which laid 
the crushing 
weight of Ana- 
lytical Geometry, Differential and Integral 
Calculus, the influence of the Greek accent 
and Butler’s ponderous *‘ Analogy’ upon 
a helpless college. Biennial examinations 
were imposed upon sophomores and sen- 
iors, and covered the entire work of the 
two preceding years ; an unearned tribute 


4 





to the mental powers of boys of eighteen.. 


Into some minds the rills of learning never 
ran; and even from the diligent much 
must have escaped, but in the eyes of the 
faculty they should have been reservoirs 
brimming with learning to be drawn upon 
at will. Succeeding generations know not 
the nightmare of that time. Annuals and 
later term examinations took their place, 
but their memory still haunts the corners 
of the campus in the refrain : 


No more for us yon tuneful bell snall ring to 
morning prayers, 

No more to long Biennials we'll mount yon attic 
stairs ; 

Examinations all are past; alumnuses you know, 

We'll swell the praises loud and long of Alma 
Mater, O. 


The inauguration of the society system 
which now exists at Yale was one of the 
most important steps in the evolution of 
the old simple college into a life of hum- 
ming organized activity. In the year 1832, 
there came into being a society which is 
at the very core of Yale life and upon 
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which the whole 
unique system is 
based, the an- 
cient Society of 
the Skull and 
Bone, now 
known as * Skull 
and Bones.” It 
was followed, in 
1841, by Scroll 
and Key, and in 
1883 by Wolf’s 
Head, each in 
turn called into 
existence by the 
increasing num- 
bers of the class- 
eS, OF, as it was 
less euphemisti- 
SSS cally put, “to 
give community 
and sweetness to 
the eating of sour 
grapes.” This was only in the birth of 
each, however, for they are now more 
nearly equal, although the prestige of age 
and achievement remains with * Bones,” 
and this triumvirate sways the college 
world, raises to preferment or proscribes 
with absolute power. 

These are societies of the senior class 
alone. The societies of the other classes 
—for in obedience to the Yale class-feel- 
ing each year has its own—have been 
ephemeral in their life and without any 
strong influence ; their secrecy has never 
been profound, and a union of their forces 
for a college celebration has not been un- 
usual. ‘They generally serve as steps to 
the pinnacle of college success. A possi- 
ble exception to this generalization should 
be made in favor of the Junior Societies 
A‘. K. Bs WY... and A..Av-@2. which 
have a history of fifty years, and though 
without the attraction of exclusiveness, 
keep Yale in touch with fraternity life in 
other colleges. 

Except for the curriculum itself no force 
in the college is to be compared with the 
senior societies. The bond among their 
members lasts through life, and so close is it 
that even the college world knows nothing 
of their proceedings, and can only conject- 
ure their purposes. Their cardinal principle 
in the selection of members is the recog- 
nition of character and achievement. The 
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various activities of a college career are all 
recognized literary ability, scholarship, 
athletic energy, the liking of many friends 
are all avenues to the temple of fortune. 
This is the highest honor which a Yale man 
can receive from his fellows, and because 
it comes from them he sets it above scho- 
lastic distinction or any titles which the 
facultycan confer. All the things that may 
be desired are not 
to be compared to 
it, for it is itself a 
crown of victory for 
whatever task a 
man may have un- 
dertaken. 

The society halls 
retired and 
guard their own se 
crets. Curiosity 
stopsabruptly at the 
iron The 
members not 
even breathe the 
name of any one of VW 


are 


doors. 


do 


the three societies, 
and the little gold 
badge of member 
ship never leaves 
the person. By so 
much the more is 
their glamour in- 
creased in the eyes 
of the unthinking, 
but their real cs 
strength lies in the 
character of the 
men they choose 
and in the stand they take for the better 
things in academic life. 
The timorous freshman 
shining mark, and his footsteps take a pur- 
pose in their course. ‘The swashing soph 
omore, in the hurly-burly of midnight, casts 
a backward glance of prudence at upper 
class dignity, conscious of the ordeal to 
come. Juniors are, of course, as men on 
trial for their lives, and walk accordingly 
with guarded, and alas ! sometimes world 
ly eyes. Sir Senior himself, in the full 
panoply of success, with the consciousness 
of deeds well done, feels the responsibility 
of great place and does his best to meet it. 
He has passed through the valley of trib- 
ulation and over the hill of difficulty, and 
now he sits serene in the enjoyment of his 





sees afar the 
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It may be inferred that 
the system has its defects—few institutions 
are better than the men whocompose them. 
A world of perfect retribution is an unreal- 
ized ideal, and the mimic world of college 
does not always weigh with perfect scales. 
The genus “ Swipe,” 
unknown ; and individuality of thought is 
sometimessacrificed to public opinion, crys 
tallized by the soci- 
ety men and the so 
( lety standards. 
jut what a 
what an impartial, 
what a tremendous 
public opinion it is! 
The writer, the de 
bater, the 
the athlete, 


goaded _ to 


garnered wisdom. 


anglice toady, is not 


sane, 


scholar, 
each Is 
the full 
measure of his abil 
ities. Life is stren 
Cy uous and eminently 
practical because 
success Is tangible. 
The organization of 
! effort, carried to its 
aN highest develop- 
ment at New Ha- 

ven in athletics, de- 

bate. or the different 

phases of social life, 

which is the * Yale 

spirit ” upon its tan- 

gible and mechani- 

side, is due in 
large measure to the 

society influences 

which concentrate into channels of effi 
ciency all the diffuse and vagrant energies 


cal 


of the college. The system is at once the 
child and supporter of that vigorous de- 
mocracy which endures because it recog- 
nizes the achievements of worth, and _ yet 
acknowledges no claims of birth or station. 

The only public manifestation of the 
effect of these senior societies upon col- 
lege life is at the annual choice of mem- 
bers from the incoming Senior Class. For 
weeks before the announcement the elec- 
tions have been taking place in the society 
retreats, and the results are disclosed in 
a manner at once mysterious and dra- 
matic, which gives to the ceremony the 
sombre tone of a Nemesis tragedy. 

On a certain Thursday afternoon in the 
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B. Silliman, Sr. Teremi 


Professors of Fifty Years’ Service 


last week of May groups of men begin to 
thicken about the campus. Underclass- 
men, juniors, heroes of the day, seniors, 
sceptics, and scoffers, to whom the future 
offers nothing, all but the forty-five society 
members who are withdrawn into their re- 
mote temples, sweeps, conversational moth 
ers, graduatesruminant of the past, and pro- 
fessors, swell a crowd which wavers about 
the fence in thrilling anxiety, the perfect 
type of a XOPOS PEPONTON, eager to 
praise or blame, sagacious after the event, 
but impotent before the march of fate. 
As the college chimes ring five o’clock 
a senior from each society comes upon the 
campus into a hush of expectation. He 
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walks solemnly to the crowd of men, enters 
it, threads his way about with a fixed gaze 
at nothing, and often passes by the object 
of his search until finally he comes up be- 
hind his man, taps him on the back, and 
with the accolade bids him sternly ‘* Go to 
your room.” With relaxation of the strain 
comes applause, varying with the popu- 
larity of the elected man, and generally 
louder if his' fortune was unexpected. In 
an embarrassed rapture he goes to his 
room as a hero to the abode of the gods, 
attended by the senior as his sponsor Val- 
kyrie. What happens there is the first 
mystery. From this point the elections are 
given out in rapid succession as the after- 
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noon wears away, and within an hour all 
hopes are realized or defeated. Fora few 
days the elected men may receive the con- 
gratulations of their friends, but on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday they pass the frowning 
portals of the hall and their lips are sealed. 

If there appears something of the child- 
ish in these observances, as no doubt there 
is, especially in this particular demonstra- 
tion, the unfamiliar critic should consider 
that Yale men almost unanimously applaud 
their influence and cherish their exist- 
ence. In 1884, when their selection of 
members had not met with the complete 
approval of the college, a proposition was 
made for their abolishment and a mass 
meeting called. A prominent man who 
had failed of an election delivered an en- 
thusiastic eulogy upon the system, and the 
proposition to abolish was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The moral and intellectual atmosphere 
of the training of older Yale was in keep- 
ing with the physical aspect of the reci- 
tation-rooms, formal and ascetic, with an 
uncompromising ugliness of bare white- 
washed walls and blackboard, mourning 
badge of learning, which stood for disci- 
pline and arduous effort. The turbulent 
youth crowded on the yellow benches 
were subjected to violent temporary re- 
pression beneath the grim looks of the 
tutor who faced them in his little pulpit, 
presiding over the sacrifice, an unrelent- 
ing tepos. In other relations he was a 
good fellow—over beer and pipe he might 
rise to heights of geniality, but the ordi- 
nary tutor was in the class-room a sphinx 
before whose questions many ambitious 
youths perished miserably. The intellect- 
ual rigidity which his severity enforced 
always became painful before the lapse of 
the full hour of recitation, so that the ex- 
plosion welcoming some touch of humor 
in the proceedings was as violent as the 
repression had been austere, and the un- 
happy tutor often found himself sudden- 
ly confronted with a crisis not necessarily 
included in the experiences of a_high- 
stand past. 

“What was the laticlavius?”’ said the 
tutor to a pitiable wretch of that order 
whose intellects transfuse the solid facts 
of positive knowledge into a nebula of 
vague conjectures. Boldly he concealed 
the weakness of his defences and faced 
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the enemy: “It was the garment which 
the Roman matrons wore when they went 
into the Cloaca Maxima.” 

Equally unfortunate was the youth who 
volunteered to give the parentage of ‘Tro- 
jan Ganymede. ‘ He was,” said he, ‘ the 
son of Mount Olympus and an eagle.” 
Some doubt being expressed as to the 
exactness of this biological statement, he 
proved his faith in authorship, and shocked 
a drowsy room into clamorous applause 
by reading triumphantly from the preface 
to his Ovid: “And Ganymede was borne 
to Mount Olympus by an eagle.” 

Even the mathematics recitation, usu- 
ally a desiccated repast, was sometimes 
flavored with a taste of humor. A much- 
loved professor was deeply pained to see 
an estimable young man, whose knowl- 
edge was at his fingers’ ends, put that 
knowledge into his pocket upon the pro- 
fessor’s approach. Ina voluble attempt 
to cover his manceuvre he said: “ Pro- 
fessor, I think this sine of alpha can be 
computed upona different theory.” “Sir,” 
mildly replied the professor, ‘* it is a condi- 
tion and not a theory that confronts you.” 

The men were unruly enough in those 
older days to justify the faculty restraint 
which was laid upon their irresponsible do- 
ings. ‘The unpopular tutor was an object 
for humane pity. Regularly upon Satur- 
day nights the vandal brick aimed by the 
hand of some Bacchic celebrant would 
bring with it through his window the cool 
night air of January. Uproarious bursts 
of mirth in his class-room would be so 
frequent as to suggest that they were not 
altogether adventitious. Had he a pro- 
pensity for exceeding the hour of recita- 
tion, some hidden alarm clock would 
rattle out a reminder or a concerted shuf- 
fling of feet would express the impatience 
of his scholars. Mr. Washington Value, 
the ancient teacher of dancing when that 
polite accomplishment was a feature of a 
New Haven education, was goaded into 
such a Gallic frenzy that he exclaimed: 
“Gentlemen, if the Lord were to come 
down from Heaven and say, Mr. Wash- 
ington Value, vill you be the dancing- 
master of Yale College or vill you be 
etairnally damn ? I should say to him— 
Sare, if it is all the same to you I vill be 
etairnally damn.” Citizens of the town 


were occasionally obliged to select their 
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front gates from a pile of such pieces of 
real property erected on the green, and a 
subsequently distinguished professor of 
Columbia College developed his taste for 
physical experimentation by shooting an 
arrow into the clock with the philanthrop- 
ic purpose of delaying the arrival of the 
hour for morning prayers. 

The practice of stealing signs was once 
accounted honorable,and many tablets of 
industrious tradesmen were borne by night 
into the caverns in the old brick row. It is 
told in ‘‘Sketches of Yale College” (1843) 
that on one occasion Tutor Divitiacus ob- 
served the plunder-laden flight of two of 
these thieves and followed hastily. The 
men, conscious of the pursuit, locked their 
door, thrust the sign into the stove and 
began a very audible reading of the Holy 
Word. ‘The pious man would not inter- 
rupt the exercise, which ended only with 
the complete incineration of the sign and 
the closing verse : ** A wicked and adulter 
ous generation seeketh after a sign, but 
no sign shall be given it except the sign 
of the prophet Jonah.” 

Those were the days of hazing, when 
unduly clever freshmen were haled from 
their quiet rooms to distant saloons, where 
they rowed furious races with toothpicks 
on tables slippery with beer, ‘ browsed,’’ 
with hands tied, upon paper pinned sev- 
eral inches above their noses upon the 
wall, or repeated the oration of their school 
commencement with compulsory gestures. 
Sometimes they were marched up Chapel 
Street at the head of a platoon of remorse- 
less infanticides and compelled to announce 
to the interested townsfolk their names, 
genealogy, and personal claims to notori 
ety. Of these and kindred practices the 
higher civilization of a university has left 
only the mild disorder of campus bonfires, 
generally laid so as to consume the few re- 
maining spears of grass dear to the heart 
of the Superintendent of Grounds and 
Buildings. With the first flicker of the 
barrel-fed flame windows fly up with start- 
ling rapidity and a chorus of “ Fire!” 
breaks out which lasts for fifteen minutes 
and drops off with scattering shots from 
distant South Middle or the Lyceum. An 


inexhaustible piece of humor is the im- 

putation of the origin of the blaze to some 

unhappy scholar or immaculate deacon 

whose light may be burning. 
Vor. XXII. x! 


This infor 
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mation is disclosed by the Socratic meth- 
od, a single interlocutor putting the ques- 
tion, “ Who lit that fire ?’’ and Durfee, 
Farnam, Lawrence, and the old brick row 
responding as one* Highstand lit that fire.”’ 

The centre of all campus life is and al- 
ways has been at the Fence. Up to 1888 
this Palladium of liberties stood at the 
southeast corner of the campus on the 
spot now occupied by Osborne Hall ; in 
that year it was removed by the faculty to 
its present position in front of Durfee 
Hall. From prehistoric times this famous 
seat of learning has had the sanctity of an 
institution. It represents the most impor- 
tant article in that unwritten constitution 
of democratic principles which is the creed 
of every Yale man. Night and day it re- 
ceives innumerable rivulets of 
leisure, tributary to its havens of idlesse. 
Thigh to thigh sit scholar, athlete, and 
Bohemian, ina guild of fellowship far bet- 
ter than the dusty ruts of learning— 


common 


No fears to beat away—no strife to heal 
The past unsigh’d tor and the future sure 


learning a mutual respect and an appreci- 
ation of life which could not be gathered 
from the contemplation of a cuneiform in- 
scription, or a journey into the wastes of 
spherical trigonometry. As the Master 
Apologist for idlers has it : ‘ There 1s cer- 
tainly some chill and arid knowledge to be 
found upon the summits of formal and la- 
borious science ; but it is all round about 
you, and for the trouble of looking, that 
you will acquire the ‘warm and_ palpitat- 
ing facts of life.” 

After the manner of all Gaul the Fence, 
in its material aspect, is by the fiat of tra- 
dition divided into three parts 
ous stretch of rails for seniors and juniors, 
a smaller one for the sophomores, and a 
little tail-piece for the freshmen, which 
they may enjoy only if and when they 
overcome the Harvard freshmen at base 
ball. In fighting days the juniors, the very 
Erinys of inter-class warfare, used con 
tinually to incite the freshmen to break 
established law and seize the sophomore 
fence, and then would the battle rage as 
over the ships at ‘Troy, and many reputa- 
tions be won. After a time the freshmen 
would become conscious of the superior- 
ity of sophomore organization and de- 


a gener 
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cline to provide amusement for the un- 
scrupulous juniors. 

The Fence fills its peculiar function with 
each class. The slender freshmen stand 
without the gates and worship with rever- 
ent desire for the days of enfranchisement 
when they may sit upon it and whistle the 
Freshman March at other freshmen yet 
unborn. For the sophomores it tops 
Olympus. It is a sufficient joy to be en- 
vied of the freshmen and with * Procul, 
procul este, O profani!” to preserve its 
sanctity from unhallowed touch. With 
new-fledged pride of worldliness they rub 
elbows with upper classmen and watch the 
grave and reverend seniors in their games. 
Sophomores always act with the united 
energy of an explosion, and for an esca- 
pade the Fence is an unrivalled locus pro- 
ficiscendi. It is in sophomore year that 
a man whittles his name upon it. In 
junior year, when individualities are grow- 
ing and it becomes a familiar thing, more 
subtle delights, more intellectual enjoy- 
ment of character or of contact made 
possible by broader experiences come 
from its use, and elaborate glees and mad- 
rigals supplant the roaring songs of soph- 
omore year. ‘The seniors have a touch 
of sentiment at the thought of approach- 
ing dissolution and begin to feel its power 
as an institution, even when they lay de- 
structive and incendiary hands upon the 
seat of their affections. 

At the Fence the seniors welcome spring 
with tops and marbles, an indulgence 
which has always been their especial pre- 
rogative, and the freshmen have always 
assembled on Washington’s Birthday for 
their banger parade, while their natural 
foes perch upon the rails in the new glory 
of silk hats. Advertisements of the sale 
of furniture, signs of spring, plaster the sur- 
rounding trees, and here used Hannibal, 
student emeritus, to sell his wares ‘of sac- 
charine sweetness.” ‘ Gentlemen,” he 
would say, “ I vow and assert that the con- 
fections which I now present for your con- 
sideration are worthy of that reputation 
which it has been my pride to create and 
my earnest ambition to uphold. Their 
perfection is most excellent, and their 
sweetness unparalleled. De gustibus.” 
A favorite amusement of idleness was to 
provoke Hannibal and his ancient rival 
“Davy.” now deceased, to debate upon 


metaphysical subjects. The dead lan- 
guages were revivified and quotation, 
aphorism, and, at the last, personal epithet 
hurtled in full shock until a sated audi- 
ence would straggle down to Mory’s and 
slake the fever of spring with cool ale. 

Has any benighted soul never heard of 
Mory’s or of Mory’s ale ? That ** woody” 
ale? ‘Those nooks for placid thought and 
sympathy ? The house of Mrs. Moriarty, 
shining with pewter, hospitable with toby 
and fragrant coffee, with twin golden eggs 
and flanking toast, shrines the memory of 
many quiet hours. An atmosphere of 
contemplation and reminiscence pervades 
the rooms and makes them fit for medita- 
tion or for confidence. ‘The genius of the 
spot dislikes merry-making or noisy mirth, 
and casts his spell only upon those who 
appreciate the subtle charm of drowsiness 
and seclusion from garish pleasures. In 
each class some solitary soul makes it his 
haunt and drinks lethean ale into his blood. 
You may find such an one on a warm 
spring afternoon, when the whole college 
is afield or afloat, brooding in a corner or 
hobnobbing with some forgotten author, 
companion of his slow pensiveness. In the 
winter season rowing men will settle here 
some anxious question about the height of 
foot-braces or the distribution of the 
weight in this year’s boat. Members of 
X. A. @. discuss the latest Kipling story or 
the tendencies of college writing. Many 
secrets of politics are hidden in the dusky 
corners, which could startle the world with 
the real reason why * Bibulus ’81 didn’t 
make Bones,” or how Sychophantikos got 
into a sophomore society. Here are li- 
bations of “ musty ” or of the treacherous 
compound “ velvet’’ poured before the 
victors in class races, and here do gradu- 
ates of all ages and degrees lament the de- 
cay of manners and mark with an “ Eheu, 
fugaces ” the passing of the golden age 
of their time. Of late years the patrons 
of Mory’s have been used to carve their 
names upon the round centre table, and 
when no more space remains, the table-top 
is removed and hung upon the wall for 
the gaze of future generations, so that the 
voices of the past speak with the person- 
ality of a name. 

Mory’s affords no shelter to the wan- 
dering freshman. He may not enter its 
sacred portals except under the tutelage of 
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a superior, and even then he is subject to 
discomfiting ridicule if he order ice-cream 
or a chicken sandwich. ‘Truly, the eigh- 
teenth century laws in restraint of fresh- 
men are but slightly relaxed. 

In earlier days the youth who were 
temperate in their indulgences regaled 
themselves at a booth opposite South 
College on fried pies, ginger-bread, and 
root-beer, the simple products of Pond. 
‘Those who preferred stronger waters de- 
scended into the town to the cosey tap- 
room of a publican, named Lake, whose 
pumps drew porter, stout, and half and 
half. ‘The presence of the great Lake 
gave a richer tang to the ale, for his early 
days had been spent in the English prize- 
ring. He wore knee-breeches, gaiters, a 
frieze coat, and an air of gentle ferocity 
in keeping with his past, but he left the 
serving of beer to Mrs. Lake, a woman 
with a ruffled cap and portly unruffled 
dignity, who sat behind the little bar. 

A rake’s progress from the peace of a 
boarding-house to Pond’s insidious pies 
and the dissolute haunt of Lake ended at 
the Woodcock, a supper-room in Court 
Street, where midnight suppers and cham- 
pagne, eked out from months of economy, 
shocked the revellers with a sense of their 
depravity. No such quail have ever since 
whistled in the Connecticut wheat-fields, 
and canvas-back duck have mightily de- 
generated since the ghost of Lucullus was 
laid in those golden days. 

The organization and development of 
intercollegiate athletics now absorb much 
of the energy that used to be given to such 
dissolute wanderings or to the furious in- 
ternecine warfare of classes. From im- 
memorial time there were mighty games 
of football on the New Haven Green, in 
which whole classes engaged. ‘The fresh- 
men posted their formal challenge on the 
bulletin of Lyceum, and the supercilious 
acceptance of the sophomores named the 
day for the struggle. ‘* Come,”’ cried the 
Class of ’60, 

And like sacrifices in their trim 
To the fire-eyed maid of smoky war, 
All hot and bleeding will we offer you. 


And the ‘Tyrtzus of ’58 cheered his mates 
with the noble lines : 


Let them come on, the base-born crew! 
Each soil-stained churl—alack ! 
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What gain they but a splitten skull, 
A sod for their base back! 


On the bloody day appointed, both 
sides massed in heavy column with Na- 
poleonic tactics—while the New Haven 
fathers surrounded the field. When the 
round leather ball was kicked, two hun- 
dred men clashed together in frantic, shov- 
ing, dusty, roaring chaos, the one side 
striving to kick the ball to the Chapel 
Street fence, the other to force it to the 
steps of the State House. Swift runners 
hung upon the outskirts to seize the ball, 
chance- directed to their feet, and hurry 
it amid full-gazing applause to the goal. 
Sut it was in the middle press where deeds 
were uncrowned, where shirts became 
streamers and rib squeezed nb until they 
cracked, that the heroes of war and the 
college Bully were to be found. From 
this ‘Titanic struggle the degenerates of to- 
day have evolved the emasculated game 
which they call football, a wretched sort 
of parlor pastime! 

The particular savagery of ’58, who 
gave battle with painted faces in fearful 
attire, excited the actual physical interfer- 
ence of one of the faculty, who charged 
upon the combatants, a member of the 
church militant, and found immortality in 
the lines : 

Poor ’58 had scarce got well 
Krom that sad punching in the bel 
Of old Prof. Olmsted’s umberell. 


Then there was rowing—real rowing— 
another sport of heroic virtues, for it was 
done in mighty barges which only strong 
men could pull, not in attenuated shells 
with factitious aids to speed, and the gal- 
lant craft—that was their poetic way of 
alluding to it—was put to practical use by 
carrying Commencement maidens out to 
New Haven Light, an eight-mile pull. 
This was of course far more agreeable to 
the rowers than snatching at the water in 
a furious effort to get a few inches ahead 
of eight other unhappy men, and it is very 
much to be suspected that the girls liked 
their share in the occasion better, too. 

The first race with Harvard took place 
at Lake Winnipiseogee in August, 1852, 
and was a sort of agreeable junket for the 
oarsmen. ‘There were boat parades, even- 
ing entertainments and a two-mile race, 
won by the Oneida of Harvard from the 
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Shawmut of Yale by two lengths. A re- 
gatta in which Harvard was again victori- 
ous was held at Springfield in 1855, and 
from 1858 to 1870 race-meets were held 
at Lake Quinsigamond, near Worcester. 
In most of these the Yale men were van- 
quished, but they generally helped their 
conquerors to celebrate the occasion in a 
manner which was the origin of the tradi- 
tions, long obsolete, that still find their way 
into the papers in accounts of the excesses 
of football enthusiasts. ‘The Bay State 
House was the scene of rejoicing, and after 
all convivial spirits had been whipped into 
its net the doors were locked against es- 
cape and the proprietor had to deduct from 
the profit on his wine account the cost of 
broken crockery and demolished furniture. 

In 1872 and 1873 the races were rowed 
at Springfield, and in 1874 and 1875 at 
Saratoga, under the auspices of the Rowing 
Association of American Colleges, and 
were won successively by Amherst, Yale, 
Columbia, and Cornell. In 1876 Harvard 
and Yale rowed again at Springfield, and 
ever since that year, save for the interreg- 
num which is now so happily ending, the 
banks of Thames have echoed to the im- 
precations of the brazen-lunged little cox- 
swains. ‘The life at quarters for the four 
wecks preceding the race is a serene exist- 
ence removed from all clamor or utilitarian 
affairs and devoted to out-of-doors and the 
apotheosis of youth, health, and strength. 
Although there are long conferences and 
debates on rowing matters, the primal 
forces are dominant and match the wide 
simplicity of sky and river. ‘The sweating 
fierceness of four-mile trials, the sharp 
bursts of practice speed with each man 
marking the catch with voice and oar, the 
savage cries of the coach and the evening 
tingle of stretching muscles bring a man to 
the realization of the elements of hisnature. 

‘The era of modern football at Yale was 
inaugurated in 1872 by a game with Co- 
lumbia under association rules with twen- 
ty menon a side. A thrilling match was 
played in the next year with an eleven of 
old Etonians, most of them in the British 
diplomatic service. ‘The Englishmen were 
more adept, but the exchange of interna- 
tional hospitalities had not improved their 
“condition,” and the Yale team carried the 
day by a score of three goals to two in an 
exciting game which lasted until after dark. 
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The Englishmen introduced a novelty in 
the wearing of uniforms, consisting of white 
flannel jackets and trousers trimmed with 
broadlight-blue ribbon. In 1876 the Rug- 
by rules were adopted, under which Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton have ever since 
played with elevens, except in 1877 and 
1878, when Harvard insisted on playing 
with fifteens. 

The public which cheers the skill or mar- 
vellous concert of an eleven knows nothing 
of the process out of which it has come, 
tried as by fire, the real effort of the college 
as a whole ; knows nothing of the longing 
of the man on the sidelines who has given 
his best toil for three months, perhaps 
for as many years, and finds his only re- 
ward in carrying his rival’s sweater during 
the great game. The little band of substi- 
tutes who make up the second eleven and 
who are driven back day after day in 
practice, doggedly resisting every inch of 
trampled ground, receive no pzans from 
the thousands at Manhattan Field or 
Springfield. Is one of them hurt in prac- 
tice—* Ah, yes, hard luck, but he couldn’t 
have made the team anyhow;” and per- 
haps not the least of trials is the indifferent 
encouragement of a coach, when blame 
would imply potentiality worth disciplin- 
ing. The college, which stands about 
under the cold November sky and meas- 
ures out impartial criticism at the Field, 
may praise their efforts, but it is always as 
efforts, never as results, and no reverent 
posterity can ever honor them as ‘the 
tackle of ’84”’ or “the man who kicked 
the goal from the forty-five yard line.” 
They represent unselfish loyalty, striving 
in full consciousness that the heights of 
fame lie above their climbing, but bringing 
to the struggle all the enthusiasm, all the 
devotion, all the persevering courage which 
are the true spirit of Yale. 

There is no mention in these pages of 
the organization of the University, or its 
development and progress under President 
Dwight ; nothing of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, whose growth has doubled 
the number of undergraduates, of the Di- 
vinity, Law, and Medical Schools, of the 
material expansion of the college, or of 
commodious and elaborately equipped 
buildings. These are but random and 


incomplete allusions, jetsam of the stream 
of college life and history, and there is in 
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them no effort to order the factors of the 
complex whole. Some glimpses of the life 
of the college have been here suggested— 
as one can sometimes learn more of the 
inhabitants of a distant country from a 
song or a story than by the aid of a Baede- 
ker; but curriculums, professional schools, 
or athletic records have no graphic force. 
Most college graduates, men who have 
felt the spring in their blood, and tasted 
the subtle sweetness of college days— 


Days that flew swiftly, like the band 
That in the Grecian games had strife 
And passed from eager hand to hand 


The onward-dancing torch of life— 


A 
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OH N,” my wife remarked in horri- 
fied tones, ‘‘he’s coming to Rome!”’ 


- “Who is coming to Rome —the 
Emperor? * 

“ Uncle Ezra—see,’’ she handed me 
the telegram. ‘Shall arrive in Rome 


Wednesday morning; have Watkins at 
the Grand Hotel.” 

I handed the dispatch to Watkins. 

‘ Poor uncle !”’ my wife remarked. 

“He will get it in the neck,” I added, 
profanely. 

“ They ought to put nice old gentlemen 
like your uncle in bond when they reach 
Italy,’’ Watkins mused, as if bored in ad- 
vance. ‘The antichitas get after them, like 
—like confidence-men in an American city, 
and the same old story is the result ; they 
find, in some mysterious fashion, a won- 
derful Titian, a forgotten Giorgione, cheap 
at cingue mille lire. Then it’s all up with 
them. His pictures are probably decalco- 
manias, you know, just colored prints past- 
ed over board. Why, we £vow every pict- 
ure in Venice; it’s simply zpossible——” 

Watkins was a connoisseur: he had 
bought his knowledge in the dearest school 
of experience. 

‘* What are you going to do, Mr. Wat- 
kins?’ my wife put in. ‘ Tell him the 
truth?” 


know how ethereal and intangible is the 
spirit of their Alma Mater ; to all others 
knowledge can come, not by study, but by 
inspiration. 

Stil less to be desired is the trumpeting 
of virtues. The names of the famous sons 
of Yale are in the catalogue of graduates 
for the curious to see. Her learning has 
been garnered into books, and the love of 
her offspring has been builded into bronze 
and stone. But the origin itself of that 
love, the devotion of the sons, the wisdom 
of the “ kindly mother,” are things too fine, 
too spiritual for deliberate exposition. 
There is no master-word by which they 
can be unveiled to stranger eyes. 
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‘“There’s nothing else to do. I used up 
all my ambiguous terms over that daub he 
bought in the Piazza di Spagna—‘ reminis- 
cential’ of half a dozen worthless things, 
‘suggestive,’ etc. I can’t work them over 
again.’? Watkins was lugubrious. 

‘Tell him the truth as straight as you 
can; it’s the best medicine.” I was Uncle 
Ezra’s heir; naturally I felt for the inherit- 
ance. 

* Well,” my wife was invariably cheer- 
ful, + perhaps he has found something valu- 
able ; at least, one of them may be ; isn’t 
it possible? ”’ 

Watkins looked at my wife, indulgently. 

‘* He’s been writing me about them fora 
month, suggesting that as I was about to go 
on to Venice, he would like to have me see 
them ; such treasures as I should find them. 
I have been waiting until he should get out. 
It isn’t a nice job, and your uncle——” 

“There are three of them, Aunt Mary 
writes : Cousin Maud has bought one, with 
the advice of Uncle Ezra and Professor 
Augustus Painter, and Painter himself is the 
last one to succumb.”’ 

‘They have all gone mad,” Watkins 
murmured. 

‘Where did Maudie get the cash?” I 
asked. 


‘She had a special gift on coming of age, 
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and she has been looking about for an op- 
portunity for throwing it away ’’—my wife 
‘had never sympathized with my cousin 
Maud Vantweekle. ‘ She had better save 
it for her ¢rousseau, if she goes on much 
more with that young Professor. Aunt 
Mary should look after her.” 

Watkins rose to go. 

‘Hold on a minute,” [ said. ** Just lis- 
ten to this delicious epistle from Uncle 
Kzra.”’ 

“s . .  . We have hoped that you 
would arrive in Venice before we break up 
our charming home here. Mary has writ- 
ten you that Professor Painter has joined us 
at the Palazzo Palladio, complementing our 
needs and completing our circle. He has 
an excellent influence for seriousness upon 
Maud; his fine, manly qualities have come 
out. Venice, after two years of Berlin, has 
opened his soul in a really remarkable man- 
ner. All the beauty lying loose around here 
has been a revelation to him-——’ ” 

‘** Maud’s beauty,” my wife interpreted. 

“And our treasures you will enjoy so 
much—such dashes of color, such great 
slaps of light !_ I was the first to buy—they 
call it a Savoldo, but I think no third-rate 
man could be capable of so much—such 
reaching out after infinity. However, that 
makes little difference. I would not part 
with it, now that I have lived these weeks 
with so fine a thing. Maud won a prize in 
her Bonifazio, which she bought under my 
advice. Then Augustus secured the third 
one, a Bissola, and it has had the greatest 
influence upon him already ; it has given 
him his education in art. He sits with it by 
the hour while he is at work, and its charm 
has gradually produced a revolution in 
his character. We had always found 
him too Germanic, and he had immured 
himself in that barbarous country for so 
long over his Semitic books that his nature 
was stunted on one side. His picture has 
opened a new world for him. Your Aunt 
Mary and I already see the difference in his 
character ; he is gentler, less narrowly inter- 
ested in the world. This precious bit of fine 
art has been worth its price many times, but 
I don’t think Augustus would part with it 
for any consideration now that he has lived 
with it and learned to know its power.’”’ 

“I can’t see why he is coming to Rome,”’ 
Watkins commented at theend. “If they 


are confident that they know all about it, 
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and don’t care anyway who did them, and 
are having all this spiritual love-feast, what 
in the world do they want any expert advice 
upon their text for? Now for such people 
to buy pictures, when they haven’t a mint of 
money ! Why don’t they buy something 
within their means really fine—a coin, a 
Van Dyck print? I could get your uncle a 
Whistler etching for £25, a really fine 
thing, you know——” 

‘This was Watkins’s hobby. 

** Oh, well, it won’t be bad in the end of 
the hall at New York ; it’s as dark as pitch 
there ; and then Uncle Ezra can leave it to 


the Metropolitan as a Giorgione. It will 
give the critics something to do. And I 


suppose that in coming on here he has in 
mind to get an indorsement for his picture 
that will give ita commercial value. He’s 
canny, is my Uncle Ezra, and he likes to 
gamble, too, like the rest of us. If he should 
draw a prize, it wouldn’t be a bad thing to 
brag of.” 

Watkins called again the next morning. 

“Have you seen Uncle Ezra?’”’ my 
wife asked, anxiously. 

“No. Three telegrams. ‘Train was de- 
layed—I suppose by the importance of 
the works of art it’s bringing on.” 

‘*When do you expect him?” 

‘** About noon.” 

‘* Mr. Watkins,” my wife flamed out, “I 
believe you are just shirking it, to meet that 
poor old man with his pictures. You ought 
to have been at the station, or at least at 
the hotel. Why, it’s twelve now !”’ 

Watkins hung his head. 

“1 believe you are a coward,” my wife 
wenton. “ Just think of his arriving there, 
all excitement over his pictures, and find- 
ing you gone!” 

‘“‘ Well, well,”’ I said, soothingly, “it’s no 
use to trot off now, Watkins ; stay to break- 
fast. He will be in shortly. When he 
finds you are out at the hotel he will come 
straight on here, I am willing to bet.” 

Watkins looked relieved at my sugges- 
tion. 

‘IT believe you meant to run away all 
along,” my wife continued, severely, “ and 
to come here for refuge.” 

Watkins sulked. 

“Damn the pictures and their influ- 
ence,”’ I said. 

We waited in suspense, straining our ears 
to hear the sound of a cab stopping in the 
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street. At last one did pull up. My wife 
made no pretence of indifference, but hur- 
ried to the window. 

“It’s Uncle Ezra with a big, black bun- 
dle. John, run down No! there’s a 
facchino.” 

We looked at each other and laughed. 

«The three!’ 

Our patron of art came in, with a warm, 
gentle smile, his tall, thin figure a little bent 
with the fatigue of the journey, his beard 
a little grayer and dustier than usual, and 
his hands all a-tremble with nervous impa- 
tience and excitement. Hehad never been 
as tremulous before an opinion from the Su- 
preme Court. My wife began to purr over 
him soothingly ; Watkins looked sheepish ; 
I hurried them all off to breakfast. 

The omelette was not half done before 
Uncle Ezra jumped up, and began unstrap- 
ping the oil-cloth covering to the pictures. 
‘There was consternation at the table. My 
wife endeavored soothingly to bring Uncle 
Ezra’s interest back to breakfast, but he 
was not to be fooled. My Uncle Ezra was 
a courageous man. 

‘Of course you fellows,” he said, smil- 
ing at Watkins, in his suave fashion, ‘ are 
just whetting your knives for me, | know. 
That’s right. I want to know the worst, 
the hardest things you can say. You can’t 
destroy the intrinsic worth of the pictures 
for us; I have lived with mine too long, 
and know how precious it is!”’ 

At last the three pictures were tipped up 
against the wall, and the Madonnas and 
saints in gold, red, and blue were beaming 
out insipidly at us. Uncle Ezra affected 
indifference. Watkins continued with the 
omelette. “We'll look them over after 
breakfast,”’ he said, severely, thus getting 
us out of the hole temporarily. 

After breakfast my wife cooked up some 
engagement, and hurried me off. We left 
Uncle Ezra in the hands of the physician. 
‘Two hours later, when we entered, the op- 
eration had been performed—we could 
see at a glance—and in a bloody fashion. 
The pictures were lying about the vast room 
as if they had been spat at. Uncle Ezra 
smiled wanly at us with the courage of the 
patient who is a sceptic about physicians. 

‘Just what I expected,” he said, briskly, 
to relieve Watkins, who was smoking, with 
the air of a man who has finished his job 
and is now cooling off. ‘“ Mr. Watkins 


thinks Painter’s picture and Maud’s are 
copies, Painter’s done a few years ago and 
Maud’s a little older, the last century. My 
Savoldo he finds older, but repainted. You 
said cinque cento, Mr. Watkins ?”’ 

‘Perhaps, Mr. Williams,’’ Watkins an- 
swered, and added, much gs a dog would 
give a final shake to the bird, “ Wuch re- 
painted, hardly anything left of the origi- 
nal. ‘There maybe a Savoldo underneath, 
but you don’t see it.’”. Watkins smiled at 
us knowingly. My wife snubbed him. 

“Of course, Uncle Ezra, “¢a/’s one 
man’s opinion. — I certainly should not put 
much faith in one critic, no matter how 
eminent he may be. Just look at the guide- 
books and see how the ‘authorities’ swear 
at one another. Ruskin says every man 
is a fool who can’t appreciate his particu- 
lar love, and Burckhardt calls it a daub, 
and Eastlake insipid. Now there are a 
set of young fellows who think they know 
all about paint and who painted what. 
They’re renaming all the great master- 
pieces. Pretty soon they will discover that 
some tenth-rate fellow painted the Sistine 
Chapel.” 

Watkins put on an aggrieved and ex- 
postulatory manner. Uncle Ezra cut in. 

“Oh! my dear! Mr. Watkins may be 
right, quite right. It’s his business to know, 
I am sure, and I[ anticipated all that he 
would say ; indeed, I have come off rather 
better than I expected. There is old paint 
in it somewhere.” 

“ Pretty far down,” Watkins muttered. 
My wife bristled up, but Uncle Ezra as- 
sumed his most superb calm. 

“It makes no difference to me, of 
course, as far as the worth of the work of 
artis concerned. I made up my mind be- 
fore I came here that my picture was worth 
a great deal to me, much more than I paid 
for it.””. There was a heroic gasp. Wat- 
kins interposed mercilessly, “ And may I 
ask, Mr. Williams, what you did give for 
it?” 

Uncle Ezrawasan honestman. ‘“’Twen- 
ty-five hundred lire,’’ he replied, sullenly. 

“Excuse me ” (Watkins was behaving 
like a pitiless cad), “‘ but you paid a great 
deal too much for it, I assure you. I 
could have got it for-———’’ 

* Mr. Watkins,’’ my wife was hardly civil 
to him, “it doesn’t matter much what you 
could have got it for.”’ 








‘No,” Uncle Ezra went on bravely, *‘I 
am a little troubled as to what this may 
mean to Maud and Professor Painter, for 
you see their pictures are copies.” 

‘‘Undoubted modern copies,” the un- 
quenchable Watkins emended. 

‘* Maud has learned a great deal from 
her picture. And as for Painter, it has 
been an education in art, an education in 
life. He said to me the night before I 
came away, ‘ Mr. Williams, | wouldn’t take 
two thousand for that picture: it’s been 
the greatest influence in my life.’ ” 

I thought Watkins would have convul- 
sions. 

“ And it has brought those two young 
souls together in a marvellous way, this 
common interest in fine art. You will find 
Maud a much more serious person, Jane. 
No, if I were Painter I certainly should not 
care a fig whether it proves to be a copy 


or not. I shouldn’t let that influence me 
in my love for such an educational won- 
der.”’ 


The bluff was really sublime, but pain- 
ful. My wife gave a decided hint to Wat- 
kins that his presence in such a family 
scene was awkward. He took his hat and 
cane. Uncle Ezra rose and grasped him 
cordially by the hand. 

“You have been very generous, Mr. 
Watkins,” he said, in his own sweet way, 
“to do such an unpleasant job. It’s a 
large draft to make on the kindness of a 
friend.” 

‘Oh, don’t mention it, Mr. Williams ; 
and if you want to buy something really 
fine, a Van Dyck print—a——’”’ 

Uncle Ezra was shooing him toward the 
door. From the stairs we could still hear 
his “Or a Whistler etching for 
twenty-five pounds, I could get you, now, 
a very fine ee 

‘No, thank you, Mr. Watkins,” Uncle 
Ezra said, firmly. ‘I don’t believe I have 
any money just now for such an invest- 
ment.”’ 

‘* My wife tiptoed about the room, mak- 
ing faces at the exposed masterpieces. 
“What shall we do ?”” Uncle Ezra came 
back into the room, his face a trifle grayer 
and more worn. ‘“ Capital fellow, that 
Watkins,” he said, ‘‘ so firm and frank.” 

“Uncle,” I ventured at random, ‘“ I met 
Fliigel the other day in the street. You 


voice. 


know Filiigel’s new book on the Renais- 
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sance. He’s the coming young critic in 
art, has made a wonderful reputation the 
last three years, is on the Beaux Arts staff, 
and really sxows. He is living out at 
Frascati. I could telegraph and have him 
here this afternoon, perhaps.”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know;”’ his tone, how- 
ever, said ‘‘Yes.”” * I don’t care much for 
expert advice—for specialists. But it 
wouldn’t do any harm to hear what he 
has to say. And Maud and Painter have 
made up their minds that Maud’s is a 
Titian.” 

So I ran out and sent off the dispatch. 
My wife took Uncle Ezra down to the 
Forum and attempted to console him with 

» ugliness of genuine antiquity, while | 
waited for Fliigel. He came in a tremen- 
dous hurry, his little, muddy eyes winking 
hard behind gold spectacles. 

‘“* Ah, yes,” he began to paw the pictures 
over as if they were live stock, ‘ that was 
bought for a Bonifazio,”’ he had picked up 
Maud’s ruby-colored prize. ‘* Of course, 
of course, it’s a copy, an old 
Titian’s picture, No. 3,405, in the Nation- 
al Gallery at London. There is a replica 
in the Villa Ludovisi here at Rome. It’s 
a stupid copy, some alterations, all for the 
bad—worthless—well, not to the avfichita, 
for it must be 1550, I should say. But 
worthless for us and in bad condition. I 
wouldn’t give cinque lire for it.” 

“And the Bissola ?” | ga) 
that was done in the seventeenth century 
it would make good kindling. But this,”’ 
he turned away from Painter’s picture with 
a gesture of contempt, ‘this is Domenico 
Tintoretto fast enough, at least what hasn’t 
been stippled over and painted out. St. 
Agnes’s leg here is entire, and that tree in 
the background is original. A damned bad 
man, but there are traces of his slop work. 
Perhaps the hair is by him, too. Well, 
good-by, old fellow, I must be off to din- 
ner.” 

That was slight consolation : a leg, a 
tree, and some wisps of hair in a picture 
three feet six by four feet eight. Our din- 
ner that evening was labored. ‘The next 
morning Uncle Ezra packed his three treas- 
ures tenderly, putting in cotton-wool at the 
edges, my wife helping him to make them 
comfortable. We urged him to stay over 
with us for a few days ; we would all go on 
later to Venice. But Uncle Ezra seemed 
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moved by some hidden cause. Back he 
would trot at once. ‘ Painter will want 
his picture,” he said, ‘‘ he has been wait- 
ing on in Venice just for this, and I must 
not keep him.’”’ Watkins turned up as we 
were getting into the cab to see Uncle 
Ezra off, and insisted upon accompanying 
us to the station. My wife took the oppor- 
tunity to rub into him Fliigel’s remarks, 
which, at least, made Watkins out shady 
in chronology. At the station we encoun- 
tered a new difficulty. ‘The ticket collector 
would not let the pictures through the gate. 
My uncle expostulated in pure Tuscan. 
Watkins swore in Roman. 

‘Give him five lire, Mr. Williams.” 

Poor Uncle Ezra fumbled in his pocket- 
book for the piece of money. He had 
never bribed in his life. It was a terrible 
moral fall, to see him tremblingly offer 
the piece of scrip. The man refused, 
‘positive orders, Permesso necessary,” 
etc., etc. The bell rang; there was a 
rush. Uncle Ezra looked unhappy. 

‘ Here,’ Watkins shouted, grabbing 
the precious pictures in a manner far from 
reverent, “I'll send these on, Mr. Will- 
jams; run for your train.’”” Uncle Ezra 
gave one undecided glance, and then 
yielded. ‘“ You will look after them,” he 
pleaded, ‘ carefully.” 

‘You shall have them safe enough,” 
my wife promised. 

‘Blast the pasteboards,’” Watkins put 
in under his breath, ‘‘the best thing to 
do with them is to chop ’em up.” He 
Was swinging them back and forth under 
hisarm. My wife took them firmly from 
him. ‘He shall have his pictures, and 
not from your ribald hands.” 

A week later Rome became suddenly 
oppressively warm. We started off for 
Venice, Watkins tagging on incorrigibly, 
“T want to see ‘ Maud,’”’ he explained. 
The pictures had been packed and sent 
ahead by express. ‘* The storm must have 
burst, tears shed, tempers cooled, mortifi 
cation set in,” I remarked as we were 
being shoved up the Grand Canal toward 
the Palazzo Palladio. ‘* There they are in 
the balcony,” my wife exclaimed, *‘* wav- 
ing to us. Something is up; Maudie is 
hanging back with Aunt Mary, and Pro- 
fessor Painter is at the other end with 
Uncle Ezra.”’ 

The first thing that caught the eye 


after the flurry of greetings was the im- 
pudent blue and red of Uncle Ezra’s 
‘¢ Sancta Conversazione,” Domenico Tin- 
toretto, Savoldo, or what not ; St. Agnes’s 
leg and all beaming at us from the wall. 
The other two were not there. My wife 
looked at me. Maudie was making her- 
self very gracious with little Watkins. 
Painter’s solemn face began to lower more 
and more. Aunt Mary and Uncle Ezra 
industriously poured oil by the bucket 
upon the social sea. 

At last Maud rose: ‘‘ You mus¢ take me 
over there at once, Mr. Watkins. It will 
be such an enjoyment to have someone 
who really knows about pictures and has 
taste.” This shot at poor Painter ; then 
to my wife, ‘Come, Jane, you will like to 
see your room.”’ 

Painter crossed to me and lugubriously 
suggested a cigar on the balcony. He 
smoked a few minutes in gloomy silence. 

** Does that fellow know anything? ” he 
emitted at last, jerking his head at Wat- 
kins, who was pouring out information at 
Uncle Ezra. I began gently to give 
Charles Henderson Watkins a fair repu- 
tation for intelligence. ‘I mean any- 
thing about art? Of course it doesn’t mat- 
ter what he says about my picture, whether 
it is a copy or not, but Miss Vantweekle 
takes it very hard about hers. She blames 
me for having been with her when she 
bought it, and having advised her and 
encouraged her to put six hundred dollars 
into it.” 

* Six hundred,” I gasped. 

‘Cheap for a Bonifazio, or a Zitian, as 
we thought it.”’ 

“Too cheap,” I murmured. 

‘Well, I got bitten for about the same 
on my own account. I sha’n’t get that Ra- 
chel’s library at Berlin, that’sall. The next 
time you catch me fooling in asubject where 
I don’t know my bearings—like fine art- 
You see Mr. Williams found my picture 
one day when he was nosing about at an 
antichitas, and thought it very fine. I 
admire Mr. Williams tremendously, and I 
valued his opinion about art subjects much 
more then than I do now. He and Mrs. 
Williams were wild over it. They had 
just bought their picture, and they wanted 
us each to have one. They have lots of 
sentiment, you know? ” 

‘ Lots,” I assented. 
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“Mrs. Williams got at me, and well, 
she made me feel that it would bring me 
nearer to Miss Vantweekle. You know 
she goes in for art, and she used to be 
impatient with me because I couldn’t ap- 
preciate. I was dumb when she walked 
me up to some old Madonna, and the 
others would go on at a great rate. Well, 
in a word, I bought it for my education 
and I guess I have got it! 

“Then the man, he’s an old Jew on the 
Grand Canal, Raffman, you know him? 
He got out another picture, the Bonifazio. 
The Wiiliamses began to get up steam over 
that, too. They hung over that thing Mr. 
Williams bought, that Savoldo or Domen- 
ico Tintoretto, and prowled about the 
churches and the galleries finding traces 
of it here in the style of this picture and 
that; in short we all into a fever 
about pictures, and Miss Vantweekle in- 
vested all the money an aunt had given her 
before coming abroad in that Bonifazio. 

“] must say that Miss Vantweekle held 
off some time, was doubtful about the 
picture ; didn’t feel that she wanted to 
put al! her money into it. But she caught 
fire in the general excitement, and I may 
say ’’—here a sad sort of conscious smile 
crept over the young professor’s face— 
“at that time I had a good deal of influ- 
ence with her. She bought the picture, 
we brought it home, and put it up at the 
other end of the hall. We spent hours 
over that picture, studying out every line, 
placing every color. We made up our 
minds soon enough that it wasn’t a Boni- 
fazio, but we began to think—now don’t 
laugh or I'll pitch you over the balcony— 
it was an early work of Titian. There 
was an attempt in it for great things, as 
Mr. Williams said: no small man could 
have planned it. One night we had been 
talking for hours about them, and we were 
all pretty well excited. Mr. Williams sug- 
gested getting Watkins’s opinion. Maud 
—Miss Vantweekle said, loftily, ‘Oh ! it 
does not make any difference what the 
critics say about it, the picture means 
everything to me ;’ and I, like a fool, felt 
happier than ever before in my life. ‘The 
next morning Mr. Williams telegraphed 
vou and set off.” 

He waited. 

‘And when he returned?” 

“It’s been hell ever since.” 
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He was in no condition to see the comic 
side of the affair. Nor was Miss Van- 
tweekle. She wason my wife’s bed in tears. 

** All poor Aunt Higgins’s present gone 
into that horrid thing,” she moaned, ‘ and 
all the dresses 1 was planning to get in 
Paris. I shall have to go home looking 
like a perfect dowdy !” 

* But think of the influence it has been 
in your life—the education you have re- 
ceived from that picture. How can you 
call all that color, those noble faces, ‘ that 
horrid thing,’” I said, reprovingly. She 
sat upright. 

**See here, Jerome Parker, if you ever 
say anything like that again, I will never 
speak to you any more, or to Jane, though 
you are my cousins.” 

‘They have tried to return the picture,” 
my wife explained. ‘“ Professor Painter and 
Uncle Ezra took it over yesterday ; but, of 
course, the Jew laughed at them.” 

“«* A copy !’ he said.” Maud put in, 
“* Why, it’s no more a copy than ‘Titian’s 
* Assumption.” He could show us the very 
placein a palace on the Grand Canal where 
it had hung for four hundred years. Of 
course, all the old masters used the same 
models, and grouped their pictures alike. 
Very probably Titian had a picture some- 
thing like it. Whatofthat? He defied us 
to find the exact original.”’ 

‘‘ Well,” I remarked, soothingly, “ that 
ought to comfort you, | am sure. Call your 
picture a new Titian, and sell it when you 
get home.” 

“ Mr. Watkins says that’s an old trick,” 
moaned Maud, “ that story about the pal- 
ace. He says old Raffman has a pal among 
the Italian nobility, and works off copies 
through him all the time. I won’t say any- 
thing about Uncle Ezra, he has been as 
kind and good as he can, only a little too 
enthusiastic. But Professor Painter ! ”’ 

She tossed her head. 

The atmosphere in the Palazzo Palladio 
for the next few days was highly charged. 

At dinner Uncle Ezra placidly made re- 
marks about the Domenico Tintoretto, al- 
most vaingloriously, I thought. ‘Such a 
piece of Venice to carry away. We missed 
it so much, those days you had it in Rome. 
It is so precious that I cannot bear to pack 
it up and lose sight of it for five months. 
Mary, just see that glorious piece of color 
over there.” 
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Meantime some kind of conspiracy was 
on foot. Maud went off whole mornings 
with Watkins and Uncle Ezra. We were 
left out as unsympathetic. Painter wan- 
dered about like a sick ghost. He wouldsit 
glowering at Maud and Watkins, while they 
held whispered conversations at the other 
end of the hall. Watkins was the hero. He 
had accepted Fliigel’s judgment with im- 
pudent grace. 

* A copy of Titian, of course,’’ he said to 
me; “really it is quite hard on poor Miss 
Vantweekle. People, even learned peo- 
ple, who don’t know about such things had 
better not advise. I have had the photo- 
graphs of all Titian’s pictures sent on, and 
we have found the original of your cousin’s 
picture. Isn't it very like? ” 

It was very like ; a figure was left out in 
the copy, the light was changed, but still it 
was a happy guess of Fliigel. 

“ Well, what are you going to do about 
it?’’ [said to Maud, who had just joined us. 

‘Oh, Mr. Watkins has kindly consented 
to manage the matter for me ; I believe he 
has a friend here, an artist, Mr. Hare, who 
will give expert judgment on it. ‘Then the 
American vice-consul is a personal friend of 
Mr. Watkins, and also Count Corner, the 
adviser at the Academy. We shall frighten 
the old Jew, sha’n’t we, Mr. Watkins? ”’ 

I walked over to the despised Madonna 
that was tipped up on its side, ready to be 
walked off on another expedition of defa- 
mation. 

‘Poor Bonifazio,”’ I sighed, ** Maud, 
how can you part with a work of fine art 
that has meant so much to you ?” 

*Do you think, Jerome, | would go 
home and have Uncle Higgins with his 
authentic Rembrandt, and all his other 
pictures, laugh at me and my Titian ? I'd 
burn it first.”’ 

I turned to Uncle Ezra. * Uncle, what 
strange metamorphosis has happened to 
this picture 2? The spiritual light from that 
color must shine as brightly as ever, the 
intrinsic value remains forever fixed in 
Maud’s soul: it is desecration to reject 
such a precious message. Why it’s like 
sending back the girl you married because 
her pedigree proved defective, or because 
she had lost her fortune. _ It’s positively 
brutal !”’ 

Maud darted a venomous glance at me ; 
however, I had put the judge in a hole. 





‘I cannot agree with you, Jerome.”’ 
Uncle Ezra could never be put in a hole. 
‘* Maud’s case isa very different one from 
Mr. Painter’s or mine. We can carry back 
what we like personally, but for Maud to 
carry home a doubtful picture into the at- 
mosphere she has to live in—why, it would 
be intolerable—with her uncle a connois- 
seur, all her friends owners of master- 
pieces.” Uncle Ezra had a flowing style. 
‘It would expose her to annoyance, to 
mortification—constant, daily. Above all 
to have taken a special gift, a fund of her 
aunt’s, and to apply it in this mistaken 
fashion ts cruel.” 

Painter remarked bitterly to me after- 
ward, ‘‘ He wants to crawl on his share of 
the responsibility. I’d buy the picture if i 
could raise the cash, and end the whole 
miserable business.”’ 

Indeed, Watkins seemed the only one 
blissfully in his element. As my wife re- 
marked, Watkins had exchanged his in- 
terest in pictures for an interest in woman. 
Certainly he had planned his battle well. 
It came off the next day. They all left in 
a gondola at an early hour. Painter and I 
watched them from the balcony. After 
they were seated, Watkins tossed in care- 
lessly the suspected picture. What went 
on at the antichita’s, no one of the boat- 
load ever gave away. Watkins had a hold 
on the man somehow, and the evidence 
of the fraud was overwhelming. About 
noon they came back, Maud holding an 
enormous envelope in her hand. 

“T can never, never thank you enough, 
Mr. Watkins,” she beamed at him. ‘* You 
have saved me from such mortification and 
unhappiness, and you were so clever.” 

That night at dinner Uncle Ezra was 
more than usually genial and beamed up- 
on Maud and Watkins perpetually. Wat- 
kins was quite the hero and did his best 
to look humble. 

‘How much rent did the spiritual in- 
fluence cost, Maud ?” I asked. She was 
too happy to be offended. “Oh, we 
bought an old ring to make him feel 
pleased, five pounds, and Mr. Hare’s ser- 
vices were worth five pounds, and Mr. 
Watkins thinks we should give the vice- 
consul a box of cigars.” 

“Let’s see; ten pounds and a box of cig- 
ars, that’s 300 lire at the price of exchange. 
You had the picture just three weeks, a 
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hundred lire a week for the use of all that 
education in art, all that spiritual influ- 
ence. Quite cheap, I should say.” 

“ And Mr. Watkins’s services, Maud ! ” 
my wife asked, viciously. There was a 
slight commotion at the table. 

‘*May I, Maud ?” Watkins murmured. 

“As you please, Charles,” Maud re- 
plied, with her eyes lowered to her soup- 
plate. 

‘* Maud has given herself,” Uncle Ezra 


said, gleefully. 
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Pansies 


Painter rose from the table and disap- 
peared into his room. Pretty soon he 
came out bearing a tray with a dozen 
champagne glasses, of modern-antique 
Venetian glass. 

“ T.et me present this to you, Miss Van- 
tweekle,”. he pronounced, solemnly, ‘as 
an engagement token. I, I exchanged 
my picture for them this morning.”’ 

‘*Some Asti Spumanti, Ricci.” 

“To the rejected Titian— 
for the first toast. 


” T suggested 


PANSIES 


Lampman 


Day and night pass over rounding, 


Star and cloud and sun, 


Things of dnft and shadow, empty 


Of my dearest one. 


Soft 


as slumber was my baby, 


Beaming bright and sweet; 


Daintier than bloom or jewel 


Were his hands and 


He was mine, mine 


feet. 


all, mine only, 


Mine and his the debt; 


Earth and Life and Time are changers— 


I shall not forget. 


Pansies for my dear one, heart’s-ease,— 


Set them gently, so; 


For his stainless lips 


and forehead, 


Pansies white as snow. 


Would that in the flower-grown, little 


Grave they dug so deep, 


I might rest beside him, dreamless, 


Smile no more, nor weep. 
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BUSINESS BUILDING 


(THE CONDUCT OF GREAT BUSINESSES—FIFTH PAPER) 
By J. Lincoln Steffens 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. R. LEIGH 


THE sky-line of New York is changing 
so rapidly that the American traveller who 
goes abroad can recognize with more cer- 
tainty the profiles of the foreign cities he 
approaches than that of his own metrop- 
olis as he sees it from the deck of the 
steamer on his return. It may be his first 
visit to Europe; he may know London, 
Rome, and Paris only from views of them 
in old prints. 
such things, his first glimpse of St. Paul’s, 
St. Peter’s, or Notre Dame will tell him 
to what place he is coming, for all the 
world knows these pinnacles, has known 
them for centuries. ‘They are as conspic- 
uous and characteristic in the silhouettes of 
their cities as they were when they were 
built. One of the Dutch governors of New 
Amsterdam, seeking in spirit some familiar 
earthly habitation, might find old Amster- 
dam, for it cuts the same figure in the sky 
to-day that it did when he left it, but the 
last dead boss of New York, if by any 
chance he should get away from where he 
ought to be, would search the horizon in 
vain for the face of his city. The features 
his eye would seek are there : Old Trinity 
still stands, its steeple, like the spires of 
the old cathedrals, uplifted high above the 
earth ; but its solitary prominence is gone. 


‘The modern office building has risen higher 


than the head of the cross, and the church 


VoL. XXII.—4 


But, if he has an eve for 


has lost its distinction. The enterprise of 
business has surpassed the aspiration of 
religion. 

New York, in many 
other things, is but the type of American 
cities. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, even Washington—they all are ris- 
ing bodily, constantly, fast, and their climb- 
ing sky-lines are writing with reckless real- 
ism across the heavens the same great story 
of material progress. It is time to read 
this writing of the walls. It may mean 
more than the increase of wealth, the grow- 
ing power of capital, the might of skilled 
and disciplined labor. ‘These have their 
own value, and have been the cause of 
national pride, but now they are the scape- 
of reactionary discontent. Men 
Is there nothing better back 


this, as in so 


goats 
hate them. 
of these things? 

The papers that have preceded this one 
have been answering the question. It was 
brains and character, the writers showed, 
that initiate, organize, and develop such 
enterprises as the department store, the 
modern hotel, the factory, and the bank ; 
and this is the story of the sky-lines. They 
do not tell it so simply as the other busi- 
nesses, because they are less familiar, but 
they make it more conspicuous when told, 
and they leave it ina more enduring form 
for the future to read. A great building 
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| which may be 
| finally the only 
| remnants of the 
| other creations of 
| modern business 
enterprise, the 
only legible chap- 
| ter of the com- 
mon tale. With 
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euan a their name to 
sens what is called the 
monumental building ; and _ corpora- 
tions, seeking, however, the more im- 
mediate form of fame—advertisement 
—put up structures on a scale of ex- 
penditure that precludes the possibility 
of a fair, direct income in rent. The 
prophecy that the present will be known 
hereafter as the period of high building 
in the United States is not absurd, for 
while other countries have great banks 
and factories, department stores and 
hotels, none of them has ‘sky-scrapers.”’ 
The modern high building, whether it 
be ugly or beautiful, whether it express 
Mr) | pleasant or disagreeable traits and 
y los ' truths, is distinctively of this day and 
oat this country, and, containing all the 
other modes of enterprise, it is compre- 
hensively typical. 

The men who are raising these new 
structures are rebuilding cities. ‘That is 
the scheme of magnificent proportions 
which the broken sky-lines sketch out 
roughly for the imagination to fill in, 
and the sharp angles of the outline that 
offend the sense of form now give es- 
thetic pleasure to the mind by their sug- 
gestion of problems solved and to be 
solved. For mind sympathizes with the 
efforts of brain labor. ‘The sudden 
peaks that scrape the sky are not so 
hideous when the complication of diffi- 
culties they overcome is realized. Then 
it is the gaps of blue sky between that 
——. seem unlovely ; and they, too, have an 


























BROADWAY, THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF BUSI- appeal for toleration, since the art of 
NESS. : . . ° 
? high building is new and crude, and 
v f 1 twe cond story of building at Broadway and Pine . : °° 5 
Street, looking north. these spaces are opportunities for the 


builders of to-morrow to perfect the 
may be a failure financially without disap- architecture of to-day. 
pearing, like a mismanaged store or bank- To the minds that are ‘‘ rebuilding Amer- 
ing company. It will remain, bearing in ican cities” the work does not appear on 
its form and plan the traces of its uses, the grand scale suggested by that phrase. 
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New York and Chicago have not, as Lon- 
don had in Prince Albert and Paris in 
Baron Haussmann, a representative of 
the community to mark out a design and to 
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HEAD OF THE CROSS." 


ilding at Broadway and Pine Street. 


carry through a scheme to which all of the 
parts should conform. Here the individ- 
ual is supreme, and, thus far, unchecked. 
Even the architects, who have to care for 
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REAR VIEW OF A NEIGH- 
BOR ACROSS AN AIR- 
WELL. 


From roof of high build 
ing at Broadway and Bowling 


the interest of beau- 
ty, do not often 
strive for unity and 
proportion in the 
completion of a 
block, to say noth- 
ing of a street or a 
district of the city 
they are making 
over. Each man 
builds for himself, 
according to his 
own taste; and 
Greek seldom 
meets Greek. 

3ut that is one 
of the problems still 
to be solved, and 
there is time yet if 
the willingness to 
co - operate, found 
in two or three of 


Great Businesses 


the greater architects, spreads through the 
profession and meets a responsive spirit 
among the other callings engaged in mod- 
ern construction. Heretofore the archi- 
tect has not always been the master mind, 
and his considerations have not been the 
only ones that weighed. 

The financier, the real estate expert, the 
engineer, the machinist, the contractor or 
builder, and the business manager have 
all worked with the architect, and some- 
times one, sometimes another, has been 
the predominating influence. Capital and 
labor have also played important parts. 
But capital, though an essential, is a small 
element, and receives little of the reward ; 
as an investment, an office building ranks 
with and pays not much more than a gilt- 
edged bond. Labor is the most expen- 
sive factor, getting from eighty to ninety 
per cent. of the total cost of construction, 
but, like capital, it does none of the brain- 
work. And the subject of this article is 
the brains that go into high buildings ; we 
have to do with capital as the financier 
handles it, and with labor as the contrac- 
tor directs it. For the rest, our interest 
is in the foresight, the imagination, the 
thought, the originality, and the knowl- 
edge of these and other experts in this 
business. 

Originally the demand for high build- 
ings presented a purely financial problem, 
Owners of property in the business parts 
of cities found they could rent more space 
than their buildings of two, three, and four 
stories contained, and they wanted new 
buildings of five or six stories, or addi- 
tional floors above the old roof. To 
finance this operation was easy, and any in- 
telligent carpenter or mason could do the 
job. After awhile, however, the need in 
the larger cities for space in the centres 
where business was most progressive and 
profitable passed beyond the capacity of 
the six-story buildings, and a better man 
than the master-mason was needed. 

‘** Down-town,” as the great city market- 
places are called, became overcrowded. 
It could grow and expand as a whole, but 
certain parts of it could not move. Some 
lines of business had taken possession of 
ground space enough to accommodate 
them when they settled, and others grouped 
themselves close around till they hemmed 
one another in. ‘Then traditions and the 
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“HIDEOUS HIGH BUILDINGS.” 


king east from (¢ 


habits of customers fixed the limits more 
and more definitely, making changes al- 


most impossible. ‘To cross a street might 
mean failure, and the turning of a corner 
would not be thought of. The wholesale 


dry-goods firms of New York succeeded in 
getting out of Cedar, William, and Pine 
Streets, but it was done with fear and trem- 
bling after years of hesitation, and nobody 
was certain for many months after the mov- 
ing that a fatal mistake had not been made. 
Every effort of the jewellers of Maiden 
Lane to leave their street has been unsu 

cessful. Their rent is high, the location is 
not convenient, and other businesses Ww yuld 
pay well to be so near the financial centre, 
but the jewellers are afraid their customers 
would not find them elsewhere than in 
Maiden Lane, and that street as an address 
is invaluable to the firm that writes to the 


country with it on its letter-head. Then, for 


tral Park at night 


a last example, there is “ Wall Street ;” how 
far can the stock-brokers go from Wall 
Street ? 

Confined onall sides round, the only way 
out wasup. Limited asto the ground, busi 
ness sought the air. It had to be done ; 
but how? ‘That was the question. To pile 
more stories on the sixth was useless, since 
no one would climb up to them; the young 
brokers and lawyers might be willing to do 
it, but their customers would not follow. 
The problem became mechanical, and the 
financier and the architect were as helpless 
as the mason. 

The passenger elevator was the solution, 
It was a clumsy hoist moved by a hand- 
windlass when inventive genius began to 
study its possibilities, and no one could 
have foreseen in any of its earlier forms 
that it was to be to modern building what 
the steam-engine is to transportation, a rev- 
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and 


successfully, 
now there are sev- 
eral systems that 
satisfy all the re- 
quirements of the 
highest buildings 
and the most impa- 
tient of human be- 
ings. 

With the elevator, 
long before it was 
perfected, rose all 
i} that made the prob- 
lem of high build- 
ing — high rents, 
high prices for 
| ground space, and 
| highhopes. ‘There 
| was great risk in the 
| first application of 
‘|! the elevator to the 
office building, but 

















THE ROOF-HOUSE, FEET HIGH, WHERE THI 


Broadway and Bowling Greet 


olutionary agent. Steam-power was applied 
to itin 1866. ‘The result was an apparatus 
with so many faults that it presented clearly 
all the necessities for success. It was slow, 
jerky, and dangerous. 
defects the experimenters turned to hy- 
draulic power, in the water-balance eleva- 
tor. Acar was carried up by the weight of 
a water-vessel filled at the top of the shaft, 
and was let down by emptying 
the water at the bottom. Speed Fiat 
and smoothness of motion were 
thus secured, but the control 
was doubtful, and though the 
accidents that 
not fatal, they were wet and 
Absolute satety 
was first achieved in the direct- 


‘To overcome these 


occurred were 


disagreeable. 


acting ram hydraulic elevators ; 
but they, too, were slow and, 
for high structures, impracti- 
cable, since the cylinder had 
to sunk 


ground as the shaft rose high 


be as deep below 


above it. Having safety, how 
ever, the makers clung to the 
hydraulic power till they elim 
inated one by one all the de- 
fects-of their machine. Mean 
while electricity was applied 
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it is capital that is 
timid, not the finan- 
ciers, the brains that 
handle it; they are 
cautious, but daring. ‘They saw that the 
new device for lifting passengers to the un- 
built upper stories brought the unclaimed 
space above the costly ground within easy 
reach, but no one could foresee how the 
tenants and their customers would take 
this mode of transit, nor was there any 
basis for estimating the rents that would be 
paid. ‘The whole financial question rested 
on these unknown elements. 
5, aun ‘The prices charged for a 
given space in one of the ear- 
liest buildings called high in 
New York will show how spec- 
ulative and how far astray were 
the first reckonines on the ef- 
fect of the elevator. The build- 
ing was finished in 1868, and 


HIS FAMILY. 


the manager let a suite on the 
top floor tor $850 a vear. He 
raised the rent the next year to 
$1,250, and, thinking the limit 
reached in that figure, signed 
a contract fora five year lease. 
Bound by his he 
had to refuse offers rising grad 
ually to $4,500, which he got 
readily at the end of the sixth 
year. 
tomed to the elevator as their 


agreement, 


People became accus 














LOWER BROADWAY, NEAR TRINITY CHURCH 


Looking north, on Sunday, when downtown is supposed to be deserted. There is a population, unnoticed on the 


busy week days, that keeps the streets always alive It is made up of employees of high buildings 
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fathers did to the steam-cars, and now 
the top stories of high buildings bring in 
more rent than the middle floors. There 
are men called * high livers’ who will not 
have an office unless it is up where the air is 
cool and fresh, the outlook broad and beau- 
tiful, and where there is silence in the heart 


of business. 

The first builders, trusting that something 
like this would come to pass, drew the ele- 
vator shaft in their plans, and put up eight- 
story buildings regardless of the gasping 
scepticism of the crowd. On every trip of 
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the car was an un- 
seen passenger, the 
value of property in 
the financial and 
other centres where 
the commercial 
fight was thickest. 
A lot that was 
worth forty dollars 
a square foot rose 
to fifty, sixty, sev- 
enty-five dollars, 
and owners of low 
buildings in good 
locations found 
themselves receiv- 
ing an income, fair 
forhalf a million, on 
what was worth a 
million. They were 
tempted to sell or 
rebuild. Those who 
could afford it held 
on for a further rise, 
encouraged by the 
slower but equally 
certain advance of 
rents. Many sold, 
however, and the 
new owners had 
bought to make the 
property pay, or, if 
they sought primar- 
ily a permanent lo- 
cation for their bus- 
iness, they listened 
to proposals to im- 
prove the property 
into an indepen- 
dent paying invest- 
ment. 

This was the 
financial problem, 
and it is the same to-day that it was twenty 
years ago, and it will be the same twenty 
years hence. In general terms its purpose is 
to make a good security also a good invest- 
ment ; to buy something that has a value 
above its earning powers because it is first- 
class security fora loan, like a government 
bond, and is in demand as a perfectly safe 
investment for trust funds, and then try to 
make it pay as a business enterprise. In 
most of our greater cities a man can borrow 
money at nearly as low a rate on real estate 
in the financial centres as he can on high- 
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THE OUTSIDE WINDOW CLEANER. 
freezes n the sills. He is strapped 

1 men wi try it annot, neverthele tand t 
r twenty stories Gown 


class bonds, and the difference is disappear- 
ing. The bonds have the advantage of 
their divisibility ; the holder of a million dol 
lars’ worth can hypothecate them in any 
number of parcels at even rates, while the 
owner of a piece of real estate of equal 
value has to put a mortgage on the whole 
to secure a loan however small, and the 
first len lowers the value of all subsequent 
mortgages. To obviate this difficulty, 
companies are incorporating to fund real 
estate so that its value can be handled in 
the form of stocks and bonds, just as the 
securities of railroads and manufacturing 
companies are handled in the financial 
markets. 

Thus stated, the financial aspect of the 
high-building problem may look like an- 
other perpetual motion quest. But the 
financiers, fortunately, do not take that 
view of it, and their approximations to the 
solution have been productive at every 
step. They began the rebuilding of cities 
the moment the elevator led the way, ex- 
ercising little mental power in exact cai- 
culation, but showing all the more courage 
and experimental curiosity. Perhaps there 
was some recklessness in the first ventures. 
They spent large sumsof money, and could 


works insid y when the water 
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not tell whether they would get back any 
fair portion of it. It has been said that the 
earliest builders were corporations, the 
custodians of other people’s money ; but 
the exceptions where individuals, however 
few, entered the field, some in New York 
and many in Chicago, indicate that it was 
a natural, general movement, caused by the 
chase of brains after the rent-ridden rise of 
real estate values. 

In Chicago the great fire of 1871 forced 
property-owners to reconstruct from the 
ground up. Having had some experience 
with values that outstripped the capacity 
of their old buildings, they rebuilt either 
temporarily or as permanently as they 
knew how. ‘They meant to erect struct- 
ures so cheap that they could be torn 
down without much loss, or so high that 
they would be up at any height to which 
land values might ever rise. ‘They did not 
build quite as wisely as they thought, it 
turned out, but they found out how to do 
it, and as the demand continued to grow, 
and architects kept on building, the Chi- 
cago builders long held their lead in the 
solution of the structural problems. 

The first * high” buildings, which were 
from eight to eleven stories high, served 
only to increase the demand for higher 
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construction, for values kept pace with 
their growth and the elevator did not stop. 
It could go on up to any height, and the 
success of these buildings proved con- 
clusively that tenants would not balk. 
The financial outlook was clear, but capital 
waited on the ingenuity of the builders. 
From 1865 up to about 1875 the archi- 
tects planned for solid masonry walls and 
heavy beams and pillars. The walls 
carried the weight of the floors and sup- 
ported themselves. With each additional 
story, therefore, the walls at their base had 
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ENGINI AND DYNAMO-ROOM IN THE BASEMENT 
to be increased in thickness and strength, 
so that as the demand for height grew and 
was satisfied, the lower structure became 
more and more bulky and costly. ‘The 
material that went into these sustaining 
parts was enormous in amount and expen- 
sive in quality. It is estimated that the 
material in a certain high building, erected 
in 1869, would supply masonry for six 
modern buildings of its size. 

Then, too, most of the high buildings 
were put up in the streets where ground 
space was so valuable that even rich men 
and large corporations could not afford to 
have very much of it, and one lot or two 
was so small a space that the thickness of 
the fattening walls cut appreciably into the 
rentable room. ‘There came a time when 


T 


to go higher with the solid masonry method 
was to lose more income at the bottom 
than was won at the top. Adding the ever- 
increasing cost of the foundation and the 
walls, the financiers saw that their upward 
course was coming to an end; the beck- 
oning elevator, with its load of rents, had 
to be disregarded. 

There was no time, of course, when 
either financiers or architects confessed 
that progress was checked. Nor did the 
problem set forth here ever appear with the 
definiteness that it has in the retrospect. 





THE COMFORTABLE TENANT A SECRET SERVICE. 
Men were working on particular buildings ; 
they were studying out devices to over- 
come the minor difficulties that beset them, 
and they made progress slowly, step by 
They began early to use metal, for 
instance. Probably there is not a building 
anywhere that rises eight stories without 
cast-iron or steel somewhere in its frame. 
It was applied as floor beams, as pillars, 
later for all interior columns, and by and 
by was recognized as the key to the build 
ing problem. * But it was new to archi- 
tects as a means,and was not the material 
contemplated in the art they had studied ; 
hence they hesitated. 

Another expert was needed, if the art of 
building was to go on supplying the insa- 
tiable demands of the real estate market— 


step. 
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some one who understood the laws of 
metals. The engineer was the man. ‘The 
architect, seeing him spinning his suspen- 
sion bridge, recognized that his was the 
knowledge wanted, and called him down 
to consultations about the building of 
houses. It was a new problem to the en- 
gineer, and he had to study its require- 
ments ; but it was a promising field, too, and 
he stayed. He studied architecture, and 
the architectural engineer was the result. 
In some conspicuous instances his conver- 
sion was so complete that his origin is almost 
forgotten, and he ranks among the leaders 
of his adopted art. But while the engineer 
Was mastering architecture, the architect 
was working into the mysteries of engi- 
neering, and among the famous builders of 
any large American city to-day there are 
examples of the combination in three ways 

the architect who has made himself an 
engineer, the engineer turned architect, and 
the firm with one member an architect and 
another an engineer. 

The union of the two arts extended the 
substitution of metal for masonry. ‘The 
architect, blocked by the widening base of 
his brick walls, was taught that a slender 
pillar of iron could carry as much as his 
fattest mound. All that stone and_ brick 
were needed for was to protect the iron 
from fire and corrosion. In the super 
structure the masonry need be no thicker 
than was required to give the frame-work 
rigidity. So they built, throwing more and 
more of the real work on the iron, and leav- 
ing off ever-increasing amounts of ma- 
sonry. 

Without following the transition through 
the minuter changes, the movement may 
be divided into two periods, that of the 
double and that of the single construction. 
After all the saving of space that seemed 
possible in the details of pillars and girders, 
the building of high structures had risen 
only a story or two, and the demand for 
more of the free air and light continued. 
The next step was a brilliant one ; the en- 
gineer suggested that iron could be made 
to carrythe floors. This would relieve the 
walls of any weight but their own, and 
would reduce still further the space they 
must occupy all the way down the build- 
ing. There would be two distinct struct- 
ures—the iron frame, which would be in- 
dependent and complete in itself, anda shell 


of masonry around it, closing it in to keep 
out the weather. ‘They were fastened to- 
gether, these two buildings, and supported 
each other somewhat, but theoretically 
either would stand alone so long as there 
was no wind or other side pressure. 

When done, this revolutionary method 
of construction stood the test that was con- 
sidered sufficient by the eager men who 
were trying to solve the modern architect- 
ural problem, and the financiers backed 
them for more. ‘The price of lots in the 
neighborhood of the new buildings rose 
with them, in part because of them. ‘The 
very solution of the old problem entailed a 
fresh one. ‘The permanent financial ques- 
tion was revived in altered proportions. 
The builders overcame the difficulties of 
details, perfected their construction, and 
forged ahead a story or two by minor sav- 
ings. But as the buildings grew in height 
even the separate walls, which had to bear 
only theirown weight, increased at the base 
again, and presented the same old obstacle, 
a wall so thick on the most valuable floors 
that the rentable space Was encroached 
upon to an extent that cut off below the 
gains In income above. 

Why not let the iron frame that had car 
ried the floors so easily take also the weight 
of the walls? It meant running the floor 
beams out under the masonry, a_ little 
strengthening of the columns, and it pre- 
sented a pretty problem in handling wind 
pressure. But these were matters of math- 
ematics and engineering, not of rentable 
space. On the contrary, there would be a 
saving of room everywhere. — It was tried 
on a small scale in New York in 1881, 
again on a whole building in Chicago in 
1883, and during the next few years was 


gradually accepted everywhere as a profit- 
able method of high construction on a nar- 
row foundation. Steel was substituted for 
iron; hot steel rivets closed the connec- 
tions and secured perfect rigidity, and gus 
set plates took the lateral pressure not dis- 
tributable to the floors and interior col- 
umns. ‘The steel cage assumed the whole 
burden of the sky-scrapers. ‘The walls be 
came a veneer, panels to protect the metals 
and the tenants from fire and weather. A 
Chicagoarchitect recently began atthe top, 
and put on his walls in succession down- 
ward to show that it could be done, and 
last year a builder in New York, whose 
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THE NIGHT GANG AT WORK PUSHING A JOB THROUGH. 


This scene is in the sixth story of a building at Christopher and Ninth Streets 
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supply of lower-story stone was delayed by 
the cutters, closed in his upper floors while 
he waited. 

Some architects are still afraid of the 
Chicago method, as the steel cage con- 
struction is called, and lean heavily when 
they can on their masonry, but for the lofty 
tower on a small base the steel cage is in- 
evitable. No one can tell how long it will 
stand the test of time. ‘There are 1,950 
tons of steel in a building 370 feet high, 
which weighs in all 15,000 tons, and the 
metal will surely corrode ; but how long 
before its sustaining strength will be viti- 
ated to the danger-point is a question 
that no one can answer empirically, and 
the present generation of builders 1s not 
likely to know how well or how badly it 
has builded. 

They can be sure of this, however, that 
they have solved their problem; they have 
reduced the cost of construction from 
about $5 to 37 cents a cubic foot ; they 
can build as high as the elevator can go, 
and the elevator knows no limit. Legisla- 
tion may interfere. ‘The architects and 
builders themselves have invited legal re- 
strictions to the height of buildings in sev- 
eral of the Eastern States. Otherwise, there 
is nothing in sight to check the rise of the 
sky-lines of the great cities. ‘The financier 
talks of foundation costs and the increas- 
ing space required for elevators to serve 
more than thirty stories. All this means 
that the problem is back with the finan- 
cler again, and that to go on would make 
necessary the combination of capital for 
the purchase of a large enough ground 
space to start with to give room for a solid 
bottom on which to build and plenty of 
inside room for the numerous elevators, 
local and express. A building thirty stor- 
ies high has dug a hole for itself in New 
York ; and, at the time of this writing, in 
the same city, the plans for fifteen build- 
ings of fifteen stories or more were filed in 
the Building Department. One heard 
much grumbling about overdoing, and 
there was the rub; the builders had out- 
stripped at last the rise of rents, which were 
handicapped by hard times. 

But whether they go higher or not is 
a question beyond the present theme. 
The point is that they can. There are en- 


gineers who can lay the foundations for 
fifty stories ; there are architects who can 
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plan the construction ; there are builders 
who can realize the conception, and finan- 
ciers who can manage the scheme. In 
short, brain can do its work when capital 
is ready and if the law permits. 

Thebrain that is engaged in this business 
directly is divided into more than a hun- 
dred trades, each one of which has been 
developing its particular branch with the 
same strenuousness, boldness, and ingenu- 
ity that have characterized the architect- 
ural engineering. ‘The architect himself 
has been laboring with a thousand con- 
siderations not even hinted at in this arti- 
cle. He has been studying out such other 
general problems as ventilation, light, econ- 
omy of space, convenience, proportion, be- 
sides attending to special applications of 
all his principles, and those of all the other 
trades that entered the building with his, 
and add to the ever-varying problem. The 
engineers have been pondering such es- 
sentials as joinings and strains and founda- 
tions. In Chicago, where there is no hard 
pan within reach, they devised a floating 
“raft’’ of steel and concrete to lie flat on 
the shifting sands below the lake level, and 
on that they can build with such perfectly 
even distribution of weight that when the 
whole structure of twenty or more stories 
settles it sinks plumb. ‘The elevator- 
builder has achieved such precision that 
the number of cars put into a building is 
determined by the cubical contents of the 
structure. The plumber has applied to 
his art the principles of sanitary science. 
The machinist has fitted his enormous 
plant to the dimensions of the cellar, and 
has plotted with the elevator man to use 
for the improved heating-system the ex- 
haust steam from the power engines to 
warm the tenant after it has lifted him 
to his floor and lighted his room. The 
heater man has arranged so that all the 
tenant has to do is to set a gauge opposite 
the degree Fahrenheit at which he would 
like to have the temperature of his room 
kept, and the machinery automatically 
keeps it there. 

So it 1s with the roofer and the tile man, 
the master mason and the carpentry man 
(no longer a mere carpenter), the manu- 
facturer of hardware and the locksmith ; 
the patent spring on the door closes it 
quickly, but prevents a slam, and the locks 
are exclusive for each door, with a master- 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW, FROM LOWER 
NEW YORK ACROSS THE BRIDGE TO 
BROOKLYN. 


From the top of the high building at Broadway 
and Pine Street. 


Just who the head expert should 
be—the real estate man, the ar- 
chitect, the builder, orthe mana- 
ger—has not been settled unan- 
imously even in the trade, prob- 
ably because the business is 
so new. Each of these can 
give good reasons why he 





key for the janitor. In one case, an ar- 
mory, a set of locks was made with a pri- 
vate locker for each man, a master-key for 
all, and for each company another master- 
key that would not open a locker in any 
other company-room. 

“I didn’t realize there were so many 
trades in the world as I found I had to 
deal with when I undertook to finance this 
building,” said the president of a corpora- 
tion that had built a sky-scraper. “ But 
what amazed me most was the thought 
and the forethought and the cleverness 
that have gone into even the smallest 
things connected with a building, and the 
complicated perfection to which every- 
thing has been brought.” 

This financier, it happens, is one who 
attempted to manage the construction as 
well as the financing of his company’s 
building, and, like many another expert 
manipulator of capital who has thought he 
could build an office building to pay, sim- 
ply because he could put up a country 
house or run a railroad, he has paid heav- 
ily to learn that it is a distinct business, 
requiring special knowledge and training. 


should control, and in practice, 
first one, then another, appears as the mas- 
ter mind who hires the special service of 
the others. Again, all four and the en- 
gineer and the owner are combined suc- 
cessfully in one person; but in such a 
case the comprehensive talent builds to 
sell, not to rent, which is quite a different 
business. 

The rule that is working out most satis- 
factorily to the investor, who knows only 
that he wants a building that will pay good 
interest on his capital, is to choose his ex- 
perts, andform them into acommittee, over 
which he himself presides to see to it that 
the best executive mind directs the work, 
while the considerations of the other spe- 
cialists are regarded in proportion to their 
importance from the owner’s point of view; 
or, if the owner cannot attend to it, to 
leave it all either to the real estate man 
who is to manage the building as a busi- 
ness after it is constructed, or to an archi- 
tect who has built buildings that pay. 
Corporations appoint a committee of their 
directors, to which are added, one by oneas 
they are chosen, the architect, the builder, 
and the manager. Individuals go first to 




















A simple but long and costly prov ess, because 


of the proximity of high buildings, easily disturbed by the blast- 
is from Fifth Avenue, New Yor i 


. and the depth, forty feet from the curb, is for cellar and sub- 
Downtown in New York and in Chicago the spread or floating foundation 
of concrete and steel beams is for safety, and is more expensive and diffic ult. Most elaborate is the pneumatic caisson 
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the man they happen to know personally— 
architect, builder, or real estate man—and 
whichever is the first on the field is apt 
to keep the ascendancy to the end. ‘This 
accidental procedure is operating so stead- 
ily to the advantage of the real estate man 
that he is coming to be the chief of builders. 

He is the first and the last adviser of 
the investors ; they go to him to buy the 
ground, or, if they have it, to discuss what 
to do with it to make it pay, and they con- 
sult with him, when the building is ready, 
about leases, tenants, rent-collecting, and 
the details of management. Indeed, it is 
he who often suggests the whole enterprise. 
Knowing the value, the probable income, 
and the capacity for paying improvements 
of property, he goes to the owners with 
propositions to tear down and rebuild, and 
if unsuccessful in this attempt to drum up 
trade, he seeks for the property a pur- 
chaser who will listen. But whether he 
originates the idea or not, he handles the 
problem first, and he can come pretty near 
telling what the solution will be. 

The general question is : how to make 
fair interest out of a safe investment in an 
office building? So thoroughly has this 
problem been worked out that the expert 
real estate man can state with reasonable 
certainty the following known quantities : 
the rent per annum per square foot, the 
cost of the building per cubic foot, the 
value of the ground per square foot, and 
the cost of maintenance per square foot. 
The figures vary, of course, according to 
the city, the neighborhood, the exact loca- 
tion, and the markets for materials, rents, 
etc. In New York last spring the figures 
for the Wall Street neighborhood were 
$3.50 a square foot for rentable space, 
which should be about 66 to 70 per cent. 
of the whole floor room, and 40 cents 
a cubic foot for building. There were 
few sales of lots, and the prices paid were 
very high. One was next to the highest 
ever known, $228.57 a square foot. But 
the cost of the ground and the location 
are variables that are subjects of discus- 
sion in the light of the determinants, and 
the expert has to adjust the venture on 
them as a basis before the business begins. 

He may know, for instance, that while 
one piece of property under consideration 
is costly, it is better for the whole scheme, 
either because there is a demand near it 
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for office space, or because that particular 
neighborhood is not likely to be overbuilt. 
Ifa cheaper lot is thought of, he has to 
advise whether the class of tenants who 
will occupy it is good; whether a better 
class of tenants can be drawn so far (it 
may be only a hundred yards) from the 
places where they are now; whether the 
growth of the kind of business they think 
to build for isin their direction. In short, 
knowledge and foresight and judgment 
have to be exercised in settling these pre- 
liminaries, which differ in each case from 
every other the real estate expert has ever 
had ; and he knows that the success of 
the enterprise depends upon his first de- 
cision, the location of his building. 

When that is determined, he has one 
absolute figure for his exact estimates, and 
he goes over his variables again, square 
foot and cubic foot, with fresh interest. 
The shape of the lots may cut off or add 
to his guess as to the amount of rentable 
space, which depends on light and airand 
the class of his probable tenants. If his 
client has taken a corner, he has increased 
the first item, the cost of the ground, which 
is the greatest, but he has gained in spac- 
ing and attractiveness. On the other hand, 
again, he has made it necessary to count 
on a greater charge per cubic foot for con- 
struction, since two fronts demand more for 
decoration and finish. ‘These readjust- 
ments were all considered, however, before 
the price was paid, and the next question 
is taken up, also not altogether fresh. 

The location decided in a general way 
what the character of the building must be, 
but before any plans are ordered that mat- 
ter has to be considered in detail. ‘The ar- 
chitect needs to know whether there is to 
be a big bank or a number of small busi- 
nesses on the ground floor, and whether 
above there are to be many offices to the 
story or spacious lofts for storage and facto- 
ries. The real estate agent, or, if he has 
been chosen, the owner’s own renting agent, 
sounds for tenants, sometimes getting his 
principal tenants engaged, always finding 
out whether he is to have lawyers or mer- 
chants. Corporations and large businesses 
have these first questions off their hands, 
since they are to be their own principal ten- 
ants, but even they have to have an expert 
pronounce after inquiry upon the possibil- 
ities of their building for other uses. 
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If the architect has not been called in be- 
fore this point is reached, he is now, for 
without him no further progress can be 
made. He may have been consulted first, 
but his work would not have begun any 
sooner ; he would have engaged some real 
estate man to do all this preliminary study 
of the business anyway. When itis done, 
the architect goes over the financial esti- 
mates, taking the dimensions and form of 
the lot, looking up on his map the character 
of the subsoil to obtain an idea of the sort of 
foundation he has to build on, and making 
observations of the surrounding buildings. 
He draws roughly the plan of the new 
building to see what rentable space he can 
count on for each floor, and then he and 
the real estate expert compare notes and 
reckon out the height of the structure. 

Assuming a certain number of stories, 
they multiply the rentable space on the 
ground plan by it, and that result by the 
market rate per square foot of rents in the 
neighborhood. From this they subtract the 
cost of maintenance, getting the income, 
which they compare with the interest at the 
desired rate on the cost of the ground and 
the estimated cost of the building. If the 
two figures do not balance in the investor’s 
favor, a story or two isadded. Increasing 
the height, however, may complicate the 
problem by the considerations of good ser- 
vice and foundation costs. Up toa certain 
height four elevators may be sufficient, but 
the car space has to bear a definite ratio to 
the rentable area, and one added story may 
just pass the limit of capacity of the as- 
sumed number of cars, sothat more have to 
be allowed for. This means more room for 
shafts and a corresponding loss of rentable 
space. Again, a building of from eight to 
twelve stories will stand safely on a shallow, 
inexpensive foundation, while fourteen 
stories would have to be settled on the bed- 
rock, seventy-two feet down at Broadway 
and Pine Street, New York, or have an 
elaborate and costly bed made for it, as in 
Chicago. Thus the rising calculations 
reach a point where the owner must change 
his scheme radically. Unless he is willing 
to venture a much greater amount of capi- 
tal for a very high building, he has either to 
relinquish a little income or cut something, 
the quality of the material or the elabora- 
tion of finish ; and if he chooses to reach 
high for the coveted income, he increases 


the risk of having vacant rooms, since he 
may exceed the space needs of the neigh- 
borhood. For a structure that is built in 
twelve months, the consideration of these 
preliminary matters often lasts two or three 
years. 

When they are decided, the architect be- 
gins drawing his plans, and continues to 
draw them till the building is completed. 
There are some forty sets necessary for a 
high building. The details are innumer- 
abie, and each one has to be fully con- 
ceived in imagination before it can be exe- 
cuted in steel or stone. All the possible uses 
of the building have to be foreseen ; every 
pound of dead and live weight has to be 
calculated and prepared for ; each particu- 
lar beam, girder, pillar, and arch must be lo- 
cated and marked with its dimensions, ma- 
terial, and the load and lateral pressure it 
hasto bear; the paths of a network of pipes 
and wires have to be traced through all 
their ramifications. But even to sketch the 
architect’s work would be a long story in it- 
self. It will have to suffice to indicate some 
of the features of it that bear obviously 
on the success or failure of the building as a 
business enterprise. 

There are buildings close together that 
seem to the layman to be equally attractive 
for their purposes, but one of them will be 
filled with tenants, while others wiil always 
have vacant rooms and manyremoval signs 
outside. In one case of two such contrast- 
ing buildings, everybody who knew any- 
thing about it—clients, manager, and disin- 
terested architects—said the failure of the 
building was the fault of the man who drew 
the plans. One architect will distribute his 
rentable space in stores or offices nicely 
adapted to the business of the neighbor- 
hood, another will have them too large or 
too small ; one will grasp too much rent- 
ablespace, another will be extravagant with 
halls and lobbies. Errors can be made 
either way on almost any point, and not be 
the fault of a careless study. The conflict 
of requirements calls for sacrifices of one set 
of considerations for some other. The ele- 
vators, with their first floor vestibule, should 
not take up valuable front space that is 
light, but they should be conspicuously in 
sight the moment the entrance is passed. 
The corridors may be inside, away from the 
daylight, but to leave them dark or dim is 
fatal. So insistent are tenants of the best 
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class on convenience and approachableness 
of their offices that they prefer to be in a 
“tower ” building at any height than ina 
large building with intricate, half-lighted 
hallways, and this observation weighs in the 
balance for upward instead of surface ex- 
pansion. ‘The architect has to conjure up 
every conceivable need and whim of the 
tenant, and then, after providing for them, 
he has to arrange for changes after all. He 
plans large rooms, not too large, and small 
rooms, not too small ; then specifies parti- 
tions that may be changed. He may have 
one front exposed to the light, or he may 
have two or three, but in any case, no 
matter what the depth of the lot, he is ex- 
pected to have light and good ventilation 
forevery room. When all else is done he 
may strive for beauty, or the owner’s sub- 
stitute. 

Beauty absolute is believed by some crit- 
ics to be incompatible with remunerative 
height. Most architects of enlightenment 
admit that the beautiful ‘‘sky-scraper”’ has 
not yet been designed, but their striving for 
it proves that they do not despair, and an 
acknowledged achievement would pay, for 
advertisement is the mercantile equivalent 
of applause. Conspicuousness helps rent 
a building. Men like to be in one so well 
known that the name of it isaddress enough 
without the street number, which is easily 
forgotten ; and a corporation that erects 
a home for itself striking enough to be 
talked about, and pictured throughout the 
country, finds by actual experience that the 
investment, though a failure as a renting 
enterprise, pays astonishingly. _ Hideous- 
ness, if recognized as such generally, is 
harmful, for the notoriety frightens off 
the best class of tenants, leaving the build- 
ing to those who do not know or care and 
do not pay regularly and well. 

The fundamental esthetic problem 
talked of in the great architects’ offices is 
to design the exterior to express in some 
way the character of the construction. ‘To 
have a light, airy, all-supporting steel cage 
veneered with a stone that suggests enor- 
mous weight and massive walls, is an ugly 
lie. ‘The conventional notions of the own- 
er may be an explanation of the architect’s 
appointment of such monstrous atlantes 
as those on page 46 that are pretending 
to carry a thirty-story building. But the 
economy of simplicity would excuse sav- 


ing this expense, and clear the fagades 
for the study of the real question, which the 
serious architect is trying to answer, to wit: 
how to make his building look as high as 
it is, and light and graceful besides. ‘he 
necessity of a fireproof wrapping for the 
metal frame is one obstacle ; the other is 
the centuries-old preconception of beauty 
of proportion. Business interest makes for 
the destruction of the latter ; the former is 
falling before tireless ingenuity. 

While the architect is wrestling with 
light and space, the contractor begins his 
race against time. He joins the building 
committee, and either undertakes for a fee 
the execution of the plans or offers to do it 
for a lump sum, taking all risks and making 
such profits ashe can. If he is to finance 
the construction, he competes for the con- 
tract by bidding on the architect’s specifi- 
cations, which area big book of particulars, 
prescribing the materials to be used, the 
amount and quality, the date of comple- 
tion, and a clause exempting the owner 
from responsibility for damages by acci- 
dents to life or property and the builder 
from the loss of time in strikes. On some of 
the specifications the builder estimates for 
himself, taking the masonry if he is a ma- 
son-builder, the wood-work if he is a car- 
pentry-builder, but most of them he has to 
sublet to specialists: the manufacturer of 
steel, the plumber, the tile-maker, and the 
roofer. When all the estimates are in, the 
builder adds to the sum his profits, and sub- 
mits the total with a stipulation for periodi- 
cal payments, one when so many beams are 
set, another when the iron work is in, anoth- 
erwhen so many floors are down, andso on 
to the end, when the balance, including fif- 
teen per cent. withheld from each part pay- 
ment, is paid. Thus the builder, whois rare- 
ly a capitalist, is enabled to arrange for 
the payment of his labor and the contrac- 
tors under him. Sometimes a contract 
on a set of specifications is sublet several 
times ; the hardware contractor, for exam- 
ple, giving out the locks and door-springs 
to patentees. But the owner knows only 
the builder, who conducts the whole and 
has all the responsibility. 

If the builder is engaged for a fee, the 
architect, or, now and then, the owner, lets 
the contracts and manages the finances of 
the operation. ‘The builder furnishes his 
trained office force, his staff of experts, his 
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plant, and his own executive ability, and 
distributes the payments of labor and con- 
tractors on the order of the financing agent. 
His duties are the same ; he is the captain 
of industry. He orders the movements of 
thousands of men and thousands of tons of 
material, according to a plan of campaign 
that he lays out carefully in advance. 
With a small space of ground to work on, 
and a limited time, he has to foresee pre- 
cisely when each beam and each man shall 
come and go. ‘The sixth-story piers must 
be delivered when those of the fifth are in 
place, and they must not be a day late, for 
the girders of the seventh come then, and 
there isno room to store anything, since the 
masons are there at work on the lower walls, 
and the ground is occupied by their mate- 
rials. Each squad of workmen follows an- 
other, and if one is late, all that come af- 
ter are delayed, and the completion of the 
building is not on time. 

That means a loss to the owner, and dis- 
arranges the whole scheme, for, from the 
time the old building is torn down to the 
day the new one is opened, a large amount 
of capital is earning nothing. ‘The period 
of construction when no interest is coming 
in is reckoned in the cost of the building, 
and, counting on its coming to an end at 
a certain date, the rooms are rented from 
that time long ahead. Even the tenants 
are inconvenienced and may be lost by 
any failure of the builder’s plans. 

To hurry at first is the rule now. The 
builder has to know how long it takes to 
manufacture the materials, and he gets out 
the orders for the difficult work first, and all 
as soon as possible. With the acceptance 
of each contract there is a clause binding 
the contractor to deliver at the date fixed 
by the builder, no sooner and no later ; but 
the builder informs himself from time to 
time whether the promise is to be kept, 
whether the cornice-maker, for instance, 
who Is to be ready a month hence, has be- 
gun the work that will take a month to do. 
That is to say, the builder watches the 
progress of his building, net at the scene 
of construction alone, but in the shops and 
factories also. While the borings are mak- 


ing for the foundation he sends one of his 
staff up to the quarry to see if the stone Is 
being taken out of the ground, and to re- 
port whether the vein is of the quality that 
was shown when the surface inspection was 
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made. A year is the time allowed to erect 
the highest buildings, and the foundation 
and labor difficulties are the only elements 
of doubt provided for in the contract. Di- 
viding the year into twelve periods, the 
builder reduces it to days, and appoints a 
clerk of the work and a timekeeper to en- 
force the schedule. Each load of cement, 
iron, piping, or brick is examined as it ar- 
rives, and if it is “ up to specifications ’’ is 
receipted for and turned over to the work- 
men who put it inplace. As the construc- 
tion proceeds, reports are made to the 
master-builder, who sometimes has photo- 
graphs taken to save himself a personal in- 
spection. If the masons are lagging, the 
mason contractor is called upon to put 
more men on his job, and some other con- 
tractor, the tile man perhaps, is asked to 
begin a day or two earlier to make up the 
loss. 

The architect also keeps tally on the 
work, for the builder’s reports of progress 
have to be countersigned by the designer 
before any payments are sanctioned by 
the owner. ‘These architect’s certificates 
play another part in the financial scheme 
if the owner is building on credit. In that 
case he has negotiated for a loan which, 
when the building is done, becomes a 
mortgage on the whole property, but in- 
terest is saved to the borrower by receiv- 
ing the money only as it is needed to pay 
the contractor’s bills, in parts timed accord- 
ing to the advancement of the work. The 
whole loan may be of an amount for which 
the ground would not be a sufficient secur- 
ity, so, as the improvements increase the 
value of it, the lender, assured by the certifi- 
cates of builder and architect, advances 
the sums that carry on the scheme till, at 
the end, there is a general settlement by 
which the owner gets his building, the cap- 
italist the mortgage, if there is one, the 
architect and the builder their fees or 
profits, and the manufacturers and labor 
the capital invested. 

But that does not end the business. 
The completion of the building is the ma- 
terialization of the architect’s plans, but 
those of the financier culminate in the 
management, which begins now to realize 
the expectations of the enterprise as a 
whole. 

In the days of the old buildings, this 


was easy. An agent sat with his feet up 
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on a desk, scrutinizing loftily or lazily the 
applicants who approached him, creden- 
tials in hand, with a request for a place on 
the waiting list for the offices that might fall 
vacant from time to time. He accepted 
those who seemed to his fancy to be up to 
the mark, rejecting the others in the line 
with slight courtesy. He rarely went to the 
building. A tyrant ruled theré, some pen- 
sioner of the owner, whom all the tenants 
addressed respectfully as ‘‘ Mr. Janitor.” 
Sometimes he was a, good-natured ignor- 
amus who became a ‘‘character ;” oftener 
he was a peevish, useless hanger-on, whose 
sole purpose was to grind as much as he 
could out of his natural prey, the creat- 
ures given him with the building by his 
patron, the owner. All the tenant’s lease 
included was the office, the daylight the 
carpenter failed to exclude, the mght to 
pass up and down the stairs and halls, and, 
in the finer offices, a gas-jet or two anda 
fireplace. ‘There was water on the lower 
floors. Fuel the janitor provided, for an 
extra fee and a share. Gas or lamp light 
the tenant arranged for himself. The 
cleaning was done by some woman hired 
through the janitor. 

Competition and the high buildings 
changed all that. It is the tenant’s turn 
now to scrutinize and reject the offers of 
the line of agents, who have taken down 
their feet to run about, “ hustling”’ to fill 
their gaping space. ‘The janitor was hard 
to subjugate, but he is passingaway. ‘The 
cross old autocrats had to be discharged ; 
the young men who harbored the tradi- 
tions of their office had their salaries cut 
in half, and, if that did not reduce their in- 
solence, were put in livery and called head- 
porters. The owner had set a new exam- 
ple, and he had to choose between the 
janitor and the spoiled tenant. 

Now the lawyer or business man who 
has been induced to come into a modern 
sky-scraper has the cab-door opened by a 
uniformed giant, who escorts him (under 
an umbrella, if it is raining) across a clean 
sidewalk to the revolving storm-door. In- 
side the janitor’s ghost salutes him, a de- 
tective sees that no thief slips in to pick 
his pocket, or pedler or beggar to annoy 
him, while the hall-man indicates the one 
of several elevators that is waiting to shoot 
him to his floor so swiftly that it can make 
no appreciable difference in time whether 


he is on the third or the twentieth story. 
But, lest a second may be missed, there is 
an express elevator that does not stop at 
any floor below the fifteenth. His room 
has been swept, dusted, and put in order 
by a staff of servants he never sees. He 
touches a button to fix the temperature of 
his room ; another to turn on the electric 
light, if the day is dull or the hour is late, 
otherwise the daylight will stream in glo- 
riously, for there are ‘“‘no dark rooms.” 
The dust of the street he may rinse from 
his hands with hot or cold water, and on 
his rack are fresh towels, which come he 
knows not whence. ‘Telephone, messen- 
ger-calls, and mail-chutes are conveniently 
near. In the latest of the new buildings 
there is an internal telephone system that 
connects through the first floor switch with 
any other room in the building or with the 
city service. ‘They furnish also a bath- 
room on each floor, and a private bath if 
desired. One of the latest conveniences 
is a bicycle storage-room in the basement 
of a building not finished at this writing. 
Libraries for the use of tenants are not so 
new, but running ice-water and bachelor 
apartments are. 

This last feature makes it possible for 
a business man to live in a building day in 
and day out. ‘The manager arranges to 
have a restaurant somewhere within his 
walls, on or near the roof, if possible, and 
some large buildings run their own kitch- 
en, to be sure of first-class service. In 
the corridor are cigar, news, and boot- 
blacking stands. Elevators do not stop, 
as they used to, at six o’clock, but take 
turns running all night. For society, the 
tenant has the club, which is coming to 
be a feature of the high building. The 
bedroom was all that was lacking, when a 
New York business man recently called 
the attention of a manager to the omis- 
sion, and suggested one for himself. He 
thought of the fine view of cities and rivers 
and harbors from his office-window near 
the roof, imagined the cool, fresh air of 
that altitude, and recalled the hot and 
lonely summer months when his family 
was out of town, and he asked why he 
should go five miles to an abandoned 
home every night. The manager said he 
need not. A bedroom was drawn in the 
plans, and finding other tenants charmed 
by the idea of chambers, he adopted them 
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as a novelty for his building. And to com- 
plete the scheme, he is talking of having 
a roof garden, with a variety stage, to 
while away the evenings of tenants and to 
catch the pleasure-seekers who now pass 
through the lower part of the city to go to 
the theatres uptown. 

To make changes suggested by a tenant 
in this way it isnecessary that the manager 
should have consulted with him before the 
building was completed, and should have 
power to carry out his ideas. In a prop- 
erly conducted enterprise, the manager 
joins the council of builders before any- 
thing is done. He begins his work with 
the real estate man, sometimes in his stead, 
and is as busy as the builder throughout 
the period of construction ; for the future 
of the building is in his charge, and he rep- 
resents the tenants who are to use it. The 
time has passed when the capitalist can put 
so much money into brick and stone re- 
gardless of any fact except the insatiable 
demand for office room in crowded neigh- 
borhoods. All the fads and prejudices of a 
fastidious tenantry have to be anticipated 
now, and new luxuries may haveto be sug- 
gested and provided to draw men from 
buildings equipped only with all the neces- 
saries of business life. ‘The manager, who 
has to rent the building, knows these things, 
and he is supreme from the start in all 
matters of internal arrangement. ‘The only 
excuse for not heeding his directions is the 
plea that they are structurally or finan- 
cially impossible. It is he who decides 
whether the first floor is to be planned for 
a bank or a number of stores, and divides 
the upper floors into small offices or 
large suites, according to his judgment or 
knowledge of the needs of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Usually it is knowledge. The manager 
keeps himself posted on the movements of 
business firms, getting in the form of gossip 
the names of those who are dissatisfied with 
their quarters, and of owners of old build- 
ings who are preparing to tear down and 
rebuild, thus threatening the tenure of their 
tenants. ‘To these people the manager of 


a proposed new building goes with his offer 
to let them space with the privilege of sub- 
dividing it to suit their requirements. Get- 
ting them pledged, he hastens to others, and 
though he may not secure many tenants so 
soon, he learns exactly what is wanted on 
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the spot where his building is to be. There 
may be conflicting demands ; he may be 
on the boundary between importers who 
require lofts or store-rooms, and lawyers 
who wish offices, and it is often a difficult 
and delicate task to arrange with the ar- 
chitect for a compromise plan that will 
satisfy both chents. But the man for such 
a place has to be able to solve many nice 
problems, as many as any of the other ex- 
perts engaged in building operations. 

When the manager has determined the 
character of the building, the contracts are 
drawn, and the date of completion is set. 
That limits and drives him just as it does 
the builder and the contractors, for when 
the building is delivered he is expected to 
have ready the occupants, who are counted 
on to make thecapital invested begin again 
to pay interest, and any failure on his part 
disturbs the calculations of the financier in 
the same way that the builder’s delay does. 
And there is another factor that whips 
on the manager. In every city there are 
what are called “ moving days,” when old 
leases expire and new ones begin. May 
1st, for example, is the date when ‘“ down- 
town ’’ New York makes its general shift. 
Above Chambers Street, and as far north 
as Fourteenth, the change is made on Feb- 
ruary 1st, chosen, doubtless, because the old 
stock of merchandise is low at that time, 
and the new goods are not yet in. The 
residence districts of the city move on Oc- 
tober rst, which is about the time when the 
people who have been out of town for the 
summer are returning. Why the extreme 
southern end of Manhattan Island picked 
out May 1st, no one has been able to ex- 
plain, but settled it is unalterably, and the 
new buildings erected there are hurried 
through so as to be ready for occupancy 
by that day ; and the manager who rushes 
around seeking tenants knows that he will 
have in his building all the first year only 
as many as he has secured on May-day. 
He may add a few firms who happen to 
open business in the interval, and chance 
may throw in his way two or three tenants 
who are so dissatisfied with some other 
building that they move out at a sacrifice 
of rent paid ; but, as a rule, the space va- 
cant on the moving day remains a losing 
investment for a year. 

Hence, besides the advantage of offer- 
ing the tenant a voice in the planning of 
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his space, the manager is urged to com- 
mence early the canvass for occupants by 
the time limitation and the serious conse- 
quences of exceeding it. While the archi- 
tect is drawing the projected floor plans, 
the manager takes them, and makes up his 
schedule of rents. He has already told 
the committee what he can get for the 
space per square foot, and the financier 
has calculated on that figure for a certain 
income, which has now to be arranged for 
in detail. It has to be divided among the 
floors, and then among the rooms. If he 
has set $3.50 a square foot as the aver- 
age, the manager now starts with, say, $8 
as the rate on the ground floor, $5 on the 
second, and $2.50 on the others up to the 
top stories, where he can charge $3 or 
$3.50. Then, as he puts in the partitions 
asked for by his first clients, he raises or 
lowers the rates for the other rooms ac- 
cording to minute considerations of light, 
convenience, and conspicuousness, taking 
care, however, to make the sum of his va- 
rious prices produce the total expected of 
that floor, and yet have each charge fall 
within the general market rates. 

When this is done he prepares his_pros- 
pectus, a handsomely printed paper book 
with diagrams of each floor, a description 
of the building, with the names of the 
specialists engaged on it—the architect, 
the builder, the elevator-maker, the elec- 
trician, the plumber, the mason, the car- 
pentry-men. ‘There are pictures of the 
front and sides of the proposed building, 
of the main hall and the machinery-room, 
views from the windows, sketches of the 
interior decoration, and little essays on the 
novelties and special features. ‘The pam- 
phlet is sent out to possible tenants and 
to the newspapers for ‘written notices” 
which are free advertisements, but the 
most effective use of it is in the hands of 
the staff of renting agents. 

Personal solicitation of the cleverest and 
most alluring kind is necessary to fill in a 
year one of these great buildings that 
will house from one to four thousand peo- 
ple. There are ten or twelve other build- 
ings to be ready, and for them also an active 
canvass is being made. The competition 
is almost desperate in some cities where 
there has been overbuilding in hard times. 
In New York the stress is such that it is 
said the only sure source of tenants is in 


the continuance of the process, as the 
tearing down of more old buildings for the 
next year’s crop of new buildings supplies 
the tenants for this May’s openings. 

Despite the scramble, however, the best 
manager is the one who knows when to 
reject an application and stand a loss in 
vacant space ; for a building, like a neigh- 
borhood, has character, and if it is a new 
structure he has to create that essential to 
permanent success. The reputation of 
the building affects the trade, custom, and 
clientele of its inhabitants, injuring those 
who are above it, and injured in turn by 
those who are below it. Anyone can call 
to mind well-known buildings that would 
be creditable as business addresses ; they 
might help to sell a bill of goods. And 
there are others, equally familiar, that 
would cause a doubt as to a man’s credit, 
unless his “line” were as low as the rep- 
utation of his building. ‘The experienced 
manager is well aware of this, and, eager 
as he is for tenants, hard as he labors and 
plots for good men to come into his space, 
he resists the temptation to take every- 
body who applies. 

The method some managers follow to 
give their place a fine start toward respec- 
tability is to get an old firm of national 
renown to head their rent roll. ‘There are 
many such that have stuck to the ram- 
shackle, antiquated building where they 
began their careers fifty years ago. Again 
and again they have been urged to move 
into the pretentious new buildings. The 
darkness of their rooms, the inconvenience 
of the arrangements, bad plumbing, bad 
air, slow elevator service, all these and 
other disagreeable conditions of their en- 
vironment have been pointed out by the 
eloquent man with the beautiful little pam- 
phlet ; in vain. ‘The old firm has always 
been there ; their clients know the famil- 
iar place; they are making a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars a year as it is ; 
their books and papers could not be 
moved. It is hard to persuade the head 
of the profession to the top of the town. 
But one by one they are pulled up, almost 
by the roots. Perhaps the most obdurate 
member of the firm dies or his energetic 
son joins the office. ‘The sharp-witted 
manager, who knows everything that 
touches his business, hears of the change, 
and he reopens his case for a last trial. 
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Sometimes the case is won by making 
sacrifices. In New York, a year ago, the 
manager of a new building, desperate for 
a brilliant opening, went to a grand old 
firm of lawyers, offered them his best floor, 
ripped out and rearranged to suit, at a 
lower rate than they paid in the old build- 
ing, and undertook to move them free of 
charge in one day and night—furniture, 
papers, books, documents, pictures, all to 
be taken up as they were, and set down in 
relatively the same positions in the new 
quarters. ; 

This was an extreme case, but it paid. 
The name of that firm was used as a charm 
to draw other firms of equal stability 
though of less fame, and many more that 
were seeking in obscurity a similar practice. 
And the manager foresees that when so 
immovable a firm is once established in his 
building it will take root for another half 
century, while the branches it shoots forth, 
younger men reared in the office, will seek 
growing space near the old trunk. ‘The 
character of his building is assured. 

An example on the other side, of a build- 
ing that made a bad beginning, was fur- 
nished by an expert manager who tried to 
reclaim it. At the time of its completion 
it was the tallest structure in New York. 
The man who erected it was a man of low 
tastes, but of great ability as a sensational 
business manager. His creation was like 
him, and it soon expressed his character 
as well as his mind. He let the first 
comers settle about him, and did not see he 
had made a mistake till he discovered that 
his low class of tenants were not good pay. 
Then, after himself trying to mend the case, 
he asked the trained specialist to see what 
he could do. It was a novel experiment 
at that time, and the manager entered upon 
it with energy and ideas. He turned out 
the worst tenants, and induced respectable 
people to take their places at very low 
rents. That was as far as he got. He 
says with a laugh that he might have suc- 
ceeded if his exemplary tenants had stayed, 
but they could not stand it ; they told him 
they would not have minded for them- 
selves two or three months of being 
crowded and jostled about in the elevators 
by their neighbors—the trouble was that 


their clients did not like to see and smell 
the obnoxious clients of the neighbors, and, 
besides, thought it disreputable to be seen 
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going into the building. The manager 
had to give up the task, convinced of the 
futility of reformation of buildings in gen- 
eral, and more impressed than ever with 
the necessity of starting aright. 

As the opening day approaches, the 
manager has to organize his system and 
staff for the conduct, the maintenance, and 
the cleaning of his building. Everything 
must be in perfect order on the first day 
when the tenants arrive, so the staff often 
enters the building while the last workmen 
are there, and follows them up with the 
cleaning, room by room. From twenty 
to a hundred men and women em- 
ployed, according to the size of the build- 


are 


ing and the manager’s notion of economy, 
and since these people are to furnish the 
permanent service for possibly six thousand 
tenants, and their twenty thousand (in one 
building the estimate on an elevator count 
of one day was forty-five thousand) clients, 
each employee, from the machinist down 
to the scrub-woman, is chosen with the 
scrupulousness of a civil service examina- 
tion. The “pull” that used to decide in 
this business, as it still does in politics, has 
been abolished by the competition for ef- 
ficient service. 

The methods of running the business of 
a modern high building are so various that 
it is impossible to determine either a typical 
case or the drift of practice under experi- 
ence. Some owners have a superintend- 
ent of the building, an expert machinist and 
electrician, who attends to the maintenance 
and reports to the manager, whose func- 
tions are renting and financing. Other 
buildings are in the control of the manager, 
who lets out the cleaning and heavy re 
pairing by contract, and has in his janitor 
and chief engineer executive heads of 
staffs for routine work. One corporation 
that has fourteen buildings distributed over 
the United States, Europe, Australia, and 
South America has in New York a finan- 
cial manager for all, with local managers 
in each building to rent, supply, and keep 
them in good condition. ‘The central of 
fice receives the rent and authorizes ex- 
traordinary expenditures, requires regular 
reports in detail of all changes and ex 
penses, and supervises all the business of 
each building through a travelling in 
spector. 


These are corporation methods. —Indi- 
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viduals who own modern buildings usually 
abandon the management of them after 
they have tried it long enough to learn 
that it is a distinct business, requiring ex- 
pert direction. ‘They turn it over to some 
real estate firm that has a staff of men 
who do nothing else. There is the man- 
ager or superintendent of buildings, who 
is an able organizer of men and a keen 
executive. Under him is a corps of rent- 
ing agents and collectors, bookkeepers 
who carry the general account of expenses 
for all the buildings and separate individ- 
ual and proportionate accounts of each 
owner. Outside this office staff there are 
an inspector, who visits each building 
every day, and a machinist, an electrician, 
a carpenter, a plumber, and a_ painter, 
whose duty it is to direct repairs. ‘Then, 
each building has its own janitor, with his 
squad of hall and elevator men, scrub- 
women, sweepers, moppers, dusters, and 
outside window-cleaners ; and the engi- 
neer, with his assistants, electrician, and 
firemen. ‘The janitor makes weekly re- 
ports in writing to the central office of 
repairs, of changes, complaints, and re- 
quests of tenants, while the engineer ac- 
counts for the coal and other supplies used 
by him in amounts and in the power ex- 
pended in heat, light, and elevators. 

The cost of maintenance for a year, in- 
cluding taxes, insurance, supplies, repairs, 
and service, is from two to three per cent. 
of the capital invested, and increases with 
the age of the building. One manager, 
who had eleven years’ experience in a 
building about fifteen years old, said he 
spent an average of $5.50 a day to re- 
pair pipes and plumbing; $4 a day for 
bricking and tiling ; he replaced 2,000 of 
his 11,000 lights a year ; bought sixteen 
tons of coal a day. But the new methods 
of construction of everything that goes 
into the later buildings are expected, and 
indeed promise, to reduce these items to 
absurdities. ‘The latter-day managers are 
setting the builders, contractors, and man- 


ufacturers who supply the plant fresh 
problems of economy by their close figur- 
ing on expenses. A boiler that needs 
more than so much per pound of power 
for repairs is not satisfactory. Masonry 
must wear only so much a cubic foot a year 
to be within the specifications. Lights and 
plumbing and wiring and tubing that have 
to be renewed at a cost of more than so 
many cents per thousand feet are charged 
up against the supplier of them; and 
the manager is equally exacting with him- 
self. He doles out coal at so many tons 
the week per thousand cubic feet of rent- 
able space, and hires scrub-women on the 
basis of 32,000 square feet of floor a day 
for each mop. 

Despite all his precise reckoning, how- 
ever, and his reduction of the problem to 
an accuracy of calculation that is almost 
scientific, the inexorable laws of the mar- 
ket gradually cut down his income. ‘The 
building earns less year by year. The 
manager’s own requirements of economy 
and ingenuity of construction involve the 
solution of fresh problems, lowering the 
cost of building, which entails the increase 
of new and higher structures; and that 
carries with it higher values of the ground 
built on, and correspondingly lower rents. 

But it is capital that loses by the inev- 
itable process, capital and labor. Com- 
petition and progress reduce the one to 
two or three per cent. a year, the other to 
$1.50 a day. But the same forces stir 
up brains and strengthen character ; they 
develop a sky-scraping builder, earning 
$50,000 a year, whose name is an adver- 
tisement for the buildings he puts up, out 
of a master mason who began life as a 
bricklayer. And the end is not yet ; our 
cities, as their ragged sky-lines show, will 
be rebuilding for many years to come. 
The grind between capital and labor will 
go on, while the financier, the architect, 
the builder, the manager—the brains of 
business enterprise—will grow and profit 
mightily. 
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WHEN dealing with the life and work of 
John Cabot one is tempted to follow the 
example of the author of a famous book on 
Iceland, who, having devoted a chapter to 
«A description of the snakes of Iceland,’ 
fell back for its contents on the statement, 
There are no snakes in Iceland.”’ In our 
case less succinctness is possible, for John 
Cabot certainly existed, though in so hazy 
a condition that many of his biographers 
have confounded him with his son Sebas- 
tian, and have eked out the biography of 
the one with particulars incident to the ca- 
reer of the other. It may be questioned 
whether an impersonality of the kind is not 
advantageous to the estimate formed of 
any considerable man by his fellow-creat- 
ures, for while his achievements survive to 
speak for him, less hold is left for the fangs 
of the sporting resurrectionists who make 
a prey of great reputations—a fate which 
‘Tennyson so dreaded, and which Shake- 
speare has escaped. About Columbus, 
thanks to his correspondence, his journals, 
his reports to Ferdinand and Isabella, with 
the additional light— or darkness— fur- 
nished by his enemies, we know everything, 
with the result that a distinguished English 
writer has recently denounced him as *‘ the 
paragon of slave-dealers,” or in some such 
opprobrious terms. His name, at all events, 
is in everyone’s mouth. And yet the little- 
noticed voyage of our obscure and shad- 
owy Cabot, though in itself far less merito- 
rious as an original and daring enterprise, 
has been fraught with more far-reaching 
and beneficent consequences to the human 
race than all the exploits of Columbus and 
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of his followers put together. Before, how- 
ever, referring to such details as we possess 
of John Cabot’s expedition, it may be well 
to glance at the geographical notions which 
were current at this period. 

Many circumstances indicate that, about 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
one of those waves of impulse, which, from 
time to time, descend like a mysterious af- 
flatus upon the world, had begun to im- 
pregnate the minds of men with a longing 
for maritime adventure, and to inflame 
their imaginations with the expectation of 
discoveries fraught with undreamt of felici- 
ties. A principal cause for this may be 
traced to the revival of learning, and es- 
pecially to the recovery of the forgotten 
treasures of Greek literature. During the 
dark ages, and under the artless guidance 
of ecclesiastical tradition and monkish 
scholasticism, the science of geography had 
gone completely astray. ‘The early Chris- 
tian maps of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries are all of the same character. 
The world is represented as a flat disc, or 
square, or oblong, surrounded by a canal- 
like ocean, with Jerusalem in the exact cen- 
tre. The leading cities, splendidly fortified, 
are stuck down around an amorphous 
Mediterranean choked with islands. Para- 
dise and its rivers are duly portrayed, and 
the whole scheme is surmounted by the fig- 
ures of Adam and Eve in paradisiacal cos- 
tume. As time goes on, instead of improv- 
ing, the map-making of the world still fur 
ther deteriorates ; for travellers’ tales now 
begin to confuse and corrupt the simplicity 
of the early cartography, and the picture of 

Mr. Wilberforce Eames, of the Lenox Library, New York 
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the earth is overlaid or distorted by the 
introduction of mermaids, men without 
heads, or wearing their faces in their stom- 
achs, unicorns, centaurs, and griffins, until 
its configuration assumes the appearance of 
a nightmare or a zoological garden. It is 
true that the geographical lore of the an- 
cients, as summarized by Ptolemy, happily 
continued to survive, more or less intact, 
in the literature of the Arabs; but the 
speculations of the Mohammedan world, 
whose loadstone was Mecca, were naturally 
attracted to the regions of the south and 
east, and the travels and adventures of 
Sindbad the Sailor embalm the stories told 
by manya vagrant Syrian or Egyptian mer- 
chant on his return from Persia, India, and 
China, in the one direction, or from Zan- 
zibar and Madagascar in the other. At 
a later period, indeed, the western Arabs 
made excellent pirates, and terrorized the 
shores of both Europe and Africa, nay, 
even of America and England, but for 
many hundred years the whole Arab race 
had the deepest horror of the Atlantic, and 
calumniated its blue loveliness by calling it 
‘the green sea of darkness,’ while their 
learned doctors declared that a man mad 
enough to tempt its dangers ought to be de- 
prived of his civilrights. ‘The conjectures, 
consequently, of the classic philosophers, 
and the hints scattered up and down Greek 
poetry of mysterious coasts and islands be- 
yond the setting sun, failed to engage their 
attention, and as at this time their suprem- 
acy in Spain and Portugal, as well as in 
Morocco, barred the way of the maritime 
states of Christendom to the coast, the ex- 
panse of waters that rolled and tumbled be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules remained a 
* Mare Clausum” long after a considera- 
ble knowledge had been gained not only of 
the Arabian and Indian Seas, but even of 
the hithermost tracts of the Pacific. Still it 
is from the writings of Edrisi, their greatest 
geographer, who, about 1150, was residing 
at the Court of the Norman Princes of Pa- 
lermo, that we get the first account of a 
landfall made on the shores of the fabled 
Atlantis. 

The adventurers consisted of eight near 
relations, who, some time in the year 1100, 
provisioned a ship for several months, and 
sailed one fine morning from Lisbon, then 
an Arab town, into the pathless west. Af- 
ter eleven days they reached a brown and 
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fetid sea. Turning south, they came to an 
island where sheep were feeding, but the 
bitterness of the mutton unfitted them for 
food. Continuing their voyage in the same 
direction for another twelve days, they light 
upon a city full of beautiful men and wom- 
en. Here, after a term of imprisonment, 
the ruler of the island put them blindfolded 
into a boat, and eventually they found them- 
selves cast upon the coast of Africa, whence 
they made their way back to Lisbon, and 
gave their names to the street of ‘The 
Wanderers ”’ in that city. 

Whether in the foregoing story we are 
entertained with a premature discovery of 
Madeira, the Canaries, or the Cape Verd 
Islands, or with a myth, nobody can now 
tell. 

While, however, the doctors and the di- 
vines of the Middle Ages persisted in re- 
garding the earth as a plane surface, on the 
ground of such texts of Scripture as ** Thou 
hast made all men to dwell on the * face’ of 
the earth,”’ and denied its rotundity be- 
cause the Psalmist says, ‘‘ In his hands are 
all the ‘corners’ of the earth,” or argued 
that ‘men at the supposed antipodes could 
not walk with their heads downward,”’ and 
that ships could not sail, nor rain fall, ** up- 
ward,’’ there existed all the time in the 
writings of Aristotle and of his heathen 
successors conceptions of the nature of 
the globe which came wonderfully near the 
truth. For instance, in his treatise on the 
heavens, Aristotle asserts that ‘the earth is 
not only round, but not so very large, and 
the sea which washes the shores outside the 
Pillars of Hercules, bathes also the neigh- 
boring coasts of India.’”’ Again, in another 
work, he says, ‘It is probable that at the 
side of the earth, opposite our own, there 
are other continents, some large, some 
small, bearing the same proportion to the 
Atlantic as our islands to the seas which 
surround them.” Strabo, also, following 
Eratosthenes, observed that, if it were not 
for the intervening Atlantic, we could pass 
from Spain to India along the same parallel 
of latitude, and quotes Poseidonius as say- 
ing that one only wanted a good easterly 
wind to reach India. Seneca goes a step 
farther in the same direction, and enforces 
this conclusion in the following prophetic 
passage in his ** Medea: ” **’ There will come 
atime when ocean will unbar his gates, and, 
as Tethys lifts the veil, new continents will 
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rise in view, nor will ‘Thule be the limit of 
the world.” Lastly, Macrobius, in his com- 
ment onthe “ Dream of Scipio,”’ prophesies 
that if you go far enough west, you will 
reach the antipodes. 

Side by side with the conjectures of 
these serious men of science, dreams and 
fancies as to a blessed region bathed in 
golden sunshine, far down the foam- 
fringed ridges of the Western Sea, were 
already floating about the world, even in 
pre-historic times. With Homer, it was the 
garden of the Hesperides, the abode of 
the noble dead, where there was neither 
snow nor winter—he had wellnigh added 
“where there are no more tears.” With 
Solon and the early Greeks, if we are to 
believe Plato’s lovely story, half myth, half 
allegory, and perhaps not 
wholly untrue, it was the isl- 
and of Atlantis. Aristotle also 
speaks of a blissful island in 
the west discovered by the 
Carthaginians, as does Dio- 
dorus, who gives a vivid de- 
scription of its fruits, its flow- 
ers, its singing birds, and 
crystal streams ; and Plutarch 
asserts that Sertorius having 
been defeated both by land 
and by sea, had half a mind 
to find consolation from his sorrows in cer- 
tain far-away regions of which he had 
heard from some adventurous mariners 
just come back from them. 

With the advent of the Middle Ages, 
analogous traditions become rife, and take 
even a firmer hold upon the receptive im- 
agination of the early Christian world. 
St. Brandan sails from Ireland in search of 
the earthly Paradise, and, with the assist- 
ance of a friendly giant, reaches, in mid- 
ocean, an isle surrounded by shining walls 
of gold; and so authentic was this dis- 
covery considered, that the island of St. 
Brandan remained extant on the maps 
until the end of the sixteenth century. 
Thanks to Tennyson, we all know about 
the voyage of Maeldune and the en- 
chanted archipelago he visited. Again, 
as soon as the Moors invade the Spanish 
Peninsula, seven bishops with their dis- 
ciples sail forth upon the mare fenebrosum, 
and land on a beatific shore, where they 
build seven great cities. Many hundred 
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years later a handful of ship-men have the 
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impertinence to present themselves before 
Prince Henry the Navigator * to announce 
that they had just arrived from this blessed 
country, and that the descendants of its 
episcopal founders were anxious to know 
whether the Moors still reigned in Portu- 
gal. Though the Prince doubted, others 
believed, and a noble Portuguese, Ferdi- 
nand Ulmo, in 1487—that is to say, a year 
after the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope—entered into an agreement with the 
Government of Portugal, in a document 
which is still extant, to take possession of 
the ** seven cities,” on condition that they 
should be placed under the jurisdiction of 
himself and his heirs. Even Prince Henry 
was much preoccupied by a desire to reach 
tne Court of Prester John, an elusive 
Christian potentate ruling an 
impalpable Eastern realm, 
whose name was probably a 
corruption of the Persian 
« Ferishta-i-Jehan,” 7.¢., An- 
gel of the World, and not syn- 
onymous with Priest or Pres- 
byter John, as is generally 
thought. 

In the same way, too, as 
the inhabitants of Kerry and 
Galway fancied that now and 
then they could descry, just 
before sunset, the glistening tops of the isl- 
and of St. Brandan, so the people of the 
Canaries, as well as those of Madeira, were 
firmly convinced that, at what some con- 
jectured to bea distance of one hundred 
leagues, and others fifty, they had seen on 
many a Clear day the dim bastions of a far- 
off land, which, nevertheless, had always 
escaped their search as often as they had 
sailed in pursuit of it. 

Passing from the guesses after truth of 
the Old World philosophers, and the fan- 
tasies of the medizval dreamers, we stand 
upon surer ground on reaching the un- 
promising realm of Thule, as Iceland still 
continued to be called. ‘The first visitors 
to its inhospitable shores were undoubtedly 
some Irish anchorites ; for the bells and 
crosses found bythe early Norse emigrants 
bear witness to their whilom presence. It 
seems to have been re-discovered by a jar] 
of the Faroe Islands in 860, though the 
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Sebastian Cabot at about Eighty Years of Age 
Reproduced from the engraving in Seyer History of Bristol published in 1 The origina! painting was attributed to Holbein 
1 was destroyed by fire in 184 


Viking Raven Floke, with Ingolf and Leif, 
his fellow-islanders, are regarded as the 
founders of the colony. ‘len years later 
Gunniborn sights Greenland, and calls it 
“ White Shirt.” But more than a century 
passes before the first settlement of Green- 
land is effected under the guidance of Eric 
the Red, who, with the genuine spirit of 
a “promoter,” christens the country by 
the deceptive appellation it now bears, be 
cause, as he himself confesses, “ it isa good 
name to attract emigrants.” It has been 
contended that the designation Greenland 
VoL. XXII.—6 


proves that in former days the climate was 
different from what it is at present, and that 
some accum&lation of permanent ice on its 
eastern seaboard converted what were in 
those days verdant fields into their present 
icy aspect ; but Dr. Nansen, whom we con 
sulted on the point, does not subscribe to 
this opinion. ‘There is no doubt, however, 
that for several hundred years the eastern 
shore of what we now call Davis Strait 
was the seat of several Icelandic settle- 
ments, for recent explorers have laid bare 
the ruins of houses, churches, and sepul- 
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Cabot’s Landfall: Enlarged Detail of Map shown on page 67. 


chres, with many a Runic stone memorial. 
One of these is dated 1133, being inscribed 
with the name of Erling, the son of Sigvat. 

Once established in their new homes, 
these hardy Norse rovers were pretty sure 
to continue their seafaring westward, 
though, as so often happens, this result was 
precipitated byan accident. A man named 
Bjarni Herjulfson, sailing, in company 
with his father, from Iceland to Eric’s 
Fiord in Greenland, was driven through 
unknown seas to the coast of a wooded 
shore, on which, however, he did not stop 
toland. On returning home, he was much 
blamed for his want of enterprise, and Leif, 
the son of Eric the Red, in the year 1000 
buys his ship, and, putting five and twenty 
men on board, starts upon what proves a 
momentous voyage, since it culminated in 
their coming to a country so inviting and 
temperate, so rich in vines and self-grown 
wheat,* that they called it ‘* Wineland the 
Good,” while Leif himself, on returning in 
the following spring to Greenland, became 
known as Leif the Lucky. Leif’s expedi- 
tion was followed by that of his brother 
Thorwald, who was ‘determined to be 
talked about.” He put to sea with thirty 
men, and wintered in his brother’s booths. 


It must have been wild rice 


But in the following spring he was set upon 
by a stunted race of men, who used skin 
canoes, and whom the Norsemen called 
Skreelings, or Esquimaux. Ina fight which 
ensued, Thorwald received a mortal wound 
from an arrow, and his settlement came to 
an end.+ 

Nothing daunted by this untoward issue, 
Thorfinn Karlsefne shortly afterward 
ganizes an adventure upon a far larger 
scale than the small expedition of his prede 
cessors, and in the year 1006 embarks 
with one hundred and sixty men and _ five 
women in three ships, laden with all the ap- 
paratus necessary for founding a perma- 
nent colony. But the Skrielings descend 
ed upon him in still greater numbers than 
upon ‘Thorwald, and ‘Thorfinn, seeing the 
hopelessness of his endeavor, makes up his 
mind to go back to Greenland, carrying 
with him not only his wife Gudrid but his 
baby Snorre, the first modern ** American ”’ 
known to history. At a later period Gu- 
drid, we are told, went on a pilgrimage to 
Rome. ‘The Saga takes especial care to 
explain that the discomfiture of ‘Vhorfinn 
was accelerated by the quarrels of the men 


There seems some doubt as to this independent voyage 
of Thorwald According to another account he was killed 
when accompanying Thorfinn Karlsefne 
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over the five ladies, though it admits that 
once, when the Norsemen were in full re- 
treat, one of them, a natural daughter of 
Eric the Red, seized a sword, and, con- 
fronting the foe, dropped her shift down 
to her waist. The Skrelings, finding that 
it was a woman by whom they were so un- 
expectedly opposed, fled amain. 
Karlsefne’s expedition is the last seri- 
ous one of the kind of which we have any 
certain knowledge ; for, though Freydis, 
the same lady who had behaved so gal- 
lantly on the occasion above mentioned, 
embarked on a fresh attempt, it only end- 
ed in disaster. Helge and Finnboge, two 
brothers, whom she had induced to ac- 
company her, were murdered, with her 
connivance, soon after reaching their des- 
tination, while Freydis herself and the 
remnant of her ship’s company came back 
to Greenland. But, even if we reject, as 
it is to be feared we must, the subsequent 
tale told by Rafn, “the Limerick trader,”’ 
and by Are Frode, of Gudleif and Gud- 
langson’s voyage to Great Ireland, it is 
possible that other adventurers, with vary- 
ing fortunes, may have endeavored to es- 
tablish themselves on the shores of Wine- 
land, for in the Icelandic Sagas there are 
to be found traces of voyages having been 
undertaken during the next two hundred 
years in the same direction as the earlier 














ones—traces which receive some confir- 
mation from lists still extant of successive 
Greenland bishops, as well as from hints 
in other Sagas of missionary visits to these 
western lands. 

Considerable difficulty has been found 
in determining how far south these Norse- 
men made their way. The generally re- 
ceived opinion is that they got down as far 
as Boston and the New England States ; 
but from the length of the day, which has 
been carefully recorded by the explorers, 
it is doubtful if they even reached Nova 
Scotia. Probably the north coast of New- 
foundland was the farthest limit of their 
descent southward. ‘That such hardy ad- 
venturers should have been arrested on the 
threshold of what would have proved so 
momentous a discovery Is easily accounted 
for. In spite of their courage, their want 
of firearms forced them to yield to num- 
bers. ‘The Esquimaux, or the Indians, or 
whatever was the race which confronted 
them, engaged with the invaders upon far 
more equal terms than the inhabitants of 
Cuba with the Spaniards, or the Mexicans 
and Peruvians with Cortez and Pizarro. 
As a consequence, not only did this Vik 
ing colonization of Wineland cease, but 
the memory of it almost perished, and the 
Sagas recalling it, of which only later and 
discordant copies have been preserved, 
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came to be regarded as myths and inven- 
tions scarcely worthy of attention. 
Rumors, nevertheless, of these voyages 
were probably current among such per- 
sons in Europe as were interested in the 
geographical problems which had begun to 
attract attention under the stimulating in- 
fluence of Prince Henry of Portugal, and 
of his explorations along the coasts of Af- 
rica. Anecho of these may have reached 
the ears of Columbus, for we know that 
he went to Iceland some years before he 
started on his first expedition. It has been 
sought on this account to belittle the mer- 
its of his great achievement, as though the 
success of his voyage had thus been ren- 
dered a foregone conclusion, and that 
he were little better than an impostor in 
taking credit for his discoveries. But this 
is an ungenerous judgment. In the first 
place, it is evident from his letter to the 
Florentine geographer ‘Toscanelli, dated 
three years anterior to his visit to Iceland, 
that in his own mind he had long since set 
his egg upon its end. In other words, he 
had convinced himself that, by traversing 
the Atlantic, he would reach land. It is 
true the lands he expected to find were not 
the American continents, but the east coast 
of China as described by Marco Polo and 
depictedon Ptolemy’s map, which, though 
at fault in many respects, such as in making 
Ceylon twice as big as India, and in join- 
ing the south of Africa with an Antarctic 
continent, thus separating the Indian from 
the Atlantic Ocean, was wonderfully cor- 
rect within its hypothetical limits. Colum- 
bus was strongly supported in his views by 
his Italian correspondent, then seventy- 
seven years old, who, in a letter from Flor- 
ence, dated June 25, 1474, transmits to Al- 
phonso the Fifth, King of Portugal, a plan 
for reaching India based on the foregoing 
theory: “I am sending you a map,” he 
says, ‘ on which you will see I have placed 
opposite to Ireland and Africa, due west, 
the commencement of the Indies, with the 
islands and coasts where you might land. 
You will not be surprised if I call the West 
the land of spices, known to us as the Le- 
vant, for those who continue to sail west- 
ward will arrive at exactly the same places 
as those who travel eastward by land.” 
He further designates the provinces and 
kingdoms referred to as dependencies of 
the Grand Khan, who lives generally in 
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Cathay. And yet, shrewd as were the 
guesses of Columbus and of his friend Tos- 
canelli, our own Roger Bacon, as well as 
Albertus Magnus, two hundred years ear- 
lier, had come nearer the real truth than 
either of them ; for both these thirteenth- 
century sages were of opinion that what 
the Greeks called “the Oikoumené,”’ z.¢., 
the inhabited earth as then known, which 
included Cathay, by no means comprised 
the total of the habitable globe, and that 
there remained a fourth, or at all events 
a fifth, part still to be discovered. ‘The 
great portion of this fourth,” says Roger 
Bacon, “is in the antipodes.” 

Columbus was still further strengthened 
in his convictions by other indications, 
more significant even than the theories of 
his learned contemporary. For instance, 
Martin Vicente, a pilot, had told him that, 
having sailed four hundred leagues to the 
west of Cape St. Vincent, he had found in 
the water a piece of carved wood which 
had evidently been labored, but not with 
an iron instrument. His own brother-in- 
law, Pedro Correo, had also seen a simi- 
lar piece of wood, which had drifted onto 
the islandof PortoSanto, and he had heard 
from the King of Portugal that reeds of 
immense size had floated to the south of 
those islands from the West. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of the Azores, too, spoke of the trunk 
of huge pine-trees, such as did not grow 
upon any of their own islands, having been 
wafted to their coast by westerly winds, 
and especially of two dead bodies cast 
upon the island of Flores, whose appear- 
ance was different from that of any other 
known race of people. Moreover, Las 
Casas states that among Columbus’s pa- 
pers was one in his own hand which said 
that a “cock-eyed sailor”? had told him 
that, having been driven out of his course 
in a northwest direction, he had seen land 
—probably Greenland. 

Far, however, from diminishing the 
credit of Columbus, the foregoing facts 
only increase his claim to be regarded as 
a man of genius ; for, though these con- 
ceptions of a transatlantic land may have 
been germinating in the minds of a few 
individuals, they were entirely opposed to 
the general beliefs and prejudices of the 
day, nor had any human being dreamt of 
giving practical effect to them. On the 
contrary, the difficulties which Columbus 
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This globe is on « 
experienced in convincing the Courts of 
Portugal and Spain, and the learned and 
vigorous minds which surrounded King 
John and Ferdinand and Isabella, of the 
possibility of accomplishing an enterprise 
which, if successful, would have been so 
greatly to the advantage of either crown, 
is in itself a proof of the extraordinary 
merit attaching to his initiative. An expe- 
rienced seaman, a man obviously entitled 
to attention, comes to the king, promising 
in a few weeks to put him in possession of 
golden realms, and of the priceless pearls, 
gems, and spices of the East, and it takes 
seventeen years of persistent solicitation 
before any real attention is paid to his pro- 
posals, and a few hundred pounds can be 
spared for fitting out the miserable little 
cockle-shells which constituted his first 
squadron. The fact was that almost every- 
body looked upon the whole thing as a 
mad dream. ‘The notions of the philoso- 
pher who swore he heard the sun hiss as 
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it dropped into the ocean, still dominated 
even fairly intelligent minds. ‘To them the 
world was flat, and the torrid zone a flam- 
ing barrier, where the waters boiled and 
bubbled, and which cut off all communica- 
tion with whatever lay beyond. The belief 
in the antipodes was a blasphemous con- 
ception, and that the earth was possessed 
of four corners, an article necessary to sal- 
vation. Even Dante’s tutor, Brunetto La- 
tini, when he first saw a magnetic needle 
in Roger Bacon’s study, could not help 
remarking that no mariner would dare to 
use so diabolical an instrument. For any- 
one, in the face of such a discouraging 
mass of popular belief. laughed at by the 
Court, almost excommunicated by the 
Church, to plunge with undaunted spirit 
into the unknown, and to hold to his own 
opinion against the world, implies a forti- 
tude of mind which may be justly termed 
heroic. 

Columbus set sail from Huelva on Au- 
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gust 3, 1492, and entered the Tagus on 
his return voyage, on March 4, 1493. 

It wason March 5, 1496, that is to say, 
three years later, that a patent was granted 
by Henry the Seventh to John Cabot, cit- 
izen of Venice, and to Lewis, Sebastian, 
and Sanctus, ‘“sonnes of the said John,” 
empowering them to seek out, subdue, and 
occupy at their own charges any regions 
which before had been unknown to all 
Christians. ‘They were further authorized 
to set up the royal banner and to possess 
the territories discovered by them as the 
King’s vassals. On the other hand, a fifth 
part of the gains of the voyage was re- 
served to the Crown. ‘The above arrange- 
ment was probably facilitated by the fact 
of Cabot having already successfully ne- 
gotiated for King Henry an agreement 
with the King of Denmark in reference to 
matters affecting the English trade with 
Iceland, which was at this time the prin- 
cipal source of our supplies of fish. A 
whole year, however, elapsed before the 
Cabots were in a position to act upon 
the authority given to them by their pat- 
ent. 

Jean, or Giovanne, Cabotto, or rather 
Gavotta, though called in his patent a cit- 
izen of Venice, was not a Venetian born, 
but a provincial Genoese who was granted 
the freedom of Venice after a residence 
there of fifteen years. Nor do we know 
what brought him to England. That he 


at once took up his permanent abode at 
Bristol seems pretty certain, for his son 
Sebastian was born there, and it was to 
that city he returned after a visit to Venice 
when his boy was four years old, as Sebas- 
tian himself tells Peter Martyr, but of the 
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ohn Cabot by Henry VII., February 3, 1408. 
details of John Cabot’s life as a British 
citizen no particulars survive. 

Although Cabot’s first voyage of dis- 
covery did not take place until four years 
after Columbus returned, the one mariner 
need not be regarded as a servile imitator 
of the other. Before his arrival in Bristol, 
John Cabot’s reputation as an experienced 
seaman and navigator had been fully rec- 
ognized. Hewasalso aconsiderable trav- 
eller by land, having visited Mecca and 
other Eastern countries. The talk that 
was in the air of lucrative expeditions to 
regions south of the Canaries, and the 
conjectures as to what a voyage across 
the Atlantic might give birth, must have 
long afforded him food for speculation. 
He was already in England when Barthol- 
omew Columbus left London to deliver to 
his brother Christopher an invitation from 
the English king to enter his service and 
accept his patronage ; and Bristol was a 
port from which, during the previous years, 
many ships had sailed in the vain search 
for those phantom islands which had never 
ceased to haunt the imagination of the 
dwellers on the western coasts of Britain 
and Ireland. As soon as the startling 
news of Columbus’s return and of the ro- 
seate accounts he gave of his discoveries 
spread abroad, the maritime world of Eu- 
rope naturally caught fire. But the pe- 
culiarity of Cabot’s proposals consisted in 
the idea of enabling Henry the Seventh to 
outstrip his rival, the Spanish king, in the 
acquisition of fresh territories, and to reach 
the shores of India and China before him 
(for the conception of an intermediate 
continent was as absent from the mind of 
Cabot as it was from that of Columbus) 
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by keeping along a higher parallel of lati- 
tude, and consequently by a shorter route. 
In fact, Cabot’s notion was that of a north- 
west passage. Accordingly, on May 2, 
1497, he set sail in a vessel of about fifty 
tons, called the Matthew, manned by a 
crew of sixteen English sailors. On June 
24th, at early morn, they sighted land. 
The exact point thus reached has been the 
subject of considerable dispute. Some au- 
thorities imagine Cabot’s landfall to have 
been the coast of Labrador; others sug- 
gest Cape Breton; but the more probable 
conjecture, as well as an unbroken local 
tradition, points to Cape Bonavista, in 
Newfoundland, as the land first seen. The 
Matthew re-entered the port of Bristol on 
August 6, 1497, after an absence of a lit- 
tle more than three months. 

Of what happened during the passage 
out and home, we have no record. On 
his return, Cabot seems to have had a very 
good reception at the hands of his adopted 
fellow-countrymen. Pasqualigo, a Vene- 
tian in London, writing to his brother in 
Venice, says : “ The English run after him 
like mad. His name is Zuan Cabot, and 
they call him the great Admiral.’’ But the 
most we learn of the matter isin a letter 
from Raimondo do Soncino, dated Lon- 
don, December 18, 1497, addressed to the 
Duke of Milan: “The King,” he says, 
“has gained a great part of Asia without a 
stroke of the sword. In this kingdom is a 
popular Venetian called Zoanne Caboto, a 
man of considerable ability, most skilful 
in navigation, who, having seen the most 
serene kings, first him of Portugal, then 
him of Spain, that they had occupied un- 
known islands, thought to make a similar 
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acquisition for His Majesty (Henry VII.). 
And having obtained the royal privileges 
which gave him the use of the land found 
by him, provided the right of possession 
was reserved to the Crown, he departed 
in a little ship from Bristol with eighteen 
persons, who placed their fortunes with 
him. Passing Ibernia (Ireland) more to 
the west, and then ascending toward the 
north, he began to navigate the eastern 
part of the ocean, leaving for some days 
the north to the right hand, and having 
wandered enough, he came at last to firm 
land, where he planted the royal banners, 
took possession for His Highness, made 
certain marks, and returned. 

“The said Messer Zoanne, as he is a 
foreigner and poor, would not be believed 
if his partners who are all Englishmen, and 
from Bristol, did not testify to the truth of 
what he tells. This Messer Zoanne has 
the description of the world in a chart, and 
also in a solid globe, which he has made, 
and he shows where he landed ; and that 
going toward the east he passed consider- 
ably beyond the country of the Tanais. 
The sea is full of fish, which are taken 
not only with the net but also with a bas- 
ket in which a stone is put so that the bas- 
ket may plunge into water. And the Eng- 
lishmen, his partners, say that they can 
bring so many fish that the kingdom will 
have no more business with Islanda (Ice- 
land), and that from this country there will 
be a very great trade in the fish they call 
stock-fish. 

“ They say, now they know where to go, 
the voyage will not take more than fifteen 
days if fortune favors them after leaving 
Ibernia. The Admiral, as Messer Zoanne 
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is already styled, has given his 
companion, a Burgundian, an 
island, and has also given an- 
other to his barber, a Genoese, 
and they regard themselves as 
counts, and my Lord the Ad- 
miral as a prince. And I be- 
lieve that some poor Italian 
friars will go on the voyage, 
who have the promise of being 
bishops. And I, being a friend 
of the Admiral, if I wished to 
go, could have an archbishop- 
nc.”’ 

The King assigned to Cabot 
a pension of £20 per annum, 
and there is an entry of another 
#10 given him as a donation, 
but it is hoped that this modest 
sum was for the sailor who first 
sighted land. Henry the Sev- 
enth, however, was a penurious 
monarch, and in his eyes the 
above honorarium may have 
seemed sufficient. In any 
event, he granted Cabot a sec- 
ond patent, dated February 3, 
1498, which authorized him to 
lay his hand upon any six ships, 
if not more than two hundred 
tons, In any part of the realm, 
“and them convey and lead to 
the land and isles of the late 
found by the said John, in our 
name and by our command- 
ment.” Before the expedition 
was ready John Cabot died, 
leaving the new adventure to 
be prosecuted by his son. 

Sebastian Cabot, who start- 
ed from Bristol in May, 1498, 
with a fleet of five vessels, seems 
to have first sailed in a north- 
westerly direction, and proba- 
bly found his way into Hud- 
son’s Bay; but the ice was too 
much for him, or at all events 
for his crews, for they became 
mutinous, and compelled him 
to bear up. On this he re- 
turned to Baccalaos, * in New- 
foundland, to refit, and subse- 
quently cruised along the Amer- 
ican coast as far as Virginia in 

\ corruption of a Basque word meaning 
** dried cod.”’ 
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38° north latitude, having explored thir- 
teen hundred miles of the American sea- 
board. 

Sebastian’s further fortunes may be 
briefly summarized. In 1512 he is found 
at Seville engaged in revising the Spanish 
king’s maps and charts. After the death 
of Ferdinand he returned to England, but 
in 1518 he again went to Spain, and in 
1524 he took part in the famous confer- 
ence summoned at Badajos, under,-the 
auspices of Charles the Fifth, to determine 
whether the Moluccas belonged to Spain 
or to Portugal. The question arose out 
of the original treaty, dated 1494, be- 
tween Ferdinand of Spain and John of 
Portugal, under which, with the sanction of 
the Pope, it was agreed that whatever lay 
to the east of a meridian drawn through a 
point three hundred and seventy leagues 
to the west of the Cape Verd Islands 
should belong to Portugal, and everything 
to the west of that meridian to Spain. As 
this arrangement applied to both hemi- 
spheres of the globe, it resulted in giving 
Brazil to Portugal, and in the Moluccas 
being adjudged to Spain, though the Por- 
tuguese retained possession of them till 
ousted out by the Dutch. In 1526 Se- 
bastian Cabot set out on a still more im- 
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portant expedition, whose object was the 
exploration of the Pacific Ocean ; but, ow- 
ing to the disaffection of his subordinates, 
this intention was frustrated, and Cabot 
put into La Plata. He sailed up that river 
three hundred and fifty leagues, built a 
fort at one of the mouths of the Parana, 
which stream he ascended in boats, and 
also penetrated some distance up the Para- 
guay. His attempts to found a colony not 
proving successful, on account of quarrels 
with the natives, which in some measure 
owed their origin to an indigenous chief 
having fallen in love with the wife of one 
of his officers, Sebastian threw up the en- 
terprise, and, returning to England, made 
his permanent home among us. In 1549 
Edward the Sixth granted him a pension 
of 250 marks, and gave him the title of 
Grand Pilot. During the next few years 
he was occupied in promoting trading ex- 
peditions to Russia, and as a consequence 
became Governor of the Muscovy Com- 
pany. Sebastian Cabot is supposed to have 
died in London in 1557, being then about 
eighty years old. 

From what has been stated it is evident 
that the Cabots may be justly called the 
discoverers of the North American con- 
tinent. Columbus, unluckily for the per- 
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fect accomplishment of his original idea, 
had been waylaid by the West Indian Isl- 
ands, and entangled in the network of the 
Antilles. An impression prevails that he 
never reached any part of the American 
terra firma, but this is a mistake, for he 
not only anchored and landed in various 
harbors on the coast of Honduras and Nic- 
aragua, but he also entered the Gulf of 
Paria, and observing the tremendous flow 
of fresh water which poured through it, 
rightly concluded that he must be in the 
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neighborhood of sucha river as only a big 
continent could account for. But, even if 
he had never got beyond Cuba, or His- 
paniola, it is to Columbus, and to Colum- 
bus alone, that must be assigned the glory 
of having led the way to the New World. 
It is in vain that his critics have tried to 
minimize his credit—the universal verdict 
of mankind has long since made his fame 
immortal. 

Yet it is neither to Columbus nor to Cab- 
ot, whose repute as an original discoverer 
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must be reckoned only second to that of 
Columbus, that the honor of giving his 
name to the American continent has fallen. 
By a ludicrous perversity of fortune, not 
only one, but both the great continents of 
North and South America have been called 
after Amerigo Vespucci, an Italian, who 
occupied a subordinate position in some of 
the later expeditions. Vespucci was born 
in Florence in 1451, and apparently was 
employed by the Medici family as_ their 
commercial agent in Spain. In 1496 we 
hear of him acting as factor for the house 
of Juanoto Berardi, a rich Florentine mer- 
chant, who had contracted to furnish the 
Spanish sovereign with armaments for the 
service of the newly discovered countries. 
In this way he made acquaintance with Co- 
lumbus, who, in his letters to his son, speaks 
of him in friendly terms. In 1499 a little 
fleet of four vessels sailed for Paria under 
the command of Alonzo de Ojeda, and 
Amerigo Vespucci accompanied him. On 
returning, in 1500, Vespucci wrote, on July 
18th, an account of this voyage to Lorenzo 
de Pier Francisco de Medici, of Florence. 
In this communication he suppresses the 
names of his admiral and of the other per- 
sons concerned in the enterprise, and al 

lows it to be understood that he had been 
in independent command of two caravels, 
which probably were vessels commissioned 
by the house of Berardi. In 1501 Ves 

pucci, having quitted Spain, takes service 
with Emanuel, King of Portugal, and sails 
to the coast of Brazil. Of this voyage he 
also gives an account in a second letter to 
his former correspondent. Neither of these 
letters saw the light until the middle of the 
last century. But in 1504 Vespucci wrote 
a third letter to the same Lorenzo de Med- 
ici. ‘This was the first of his narratives that 
appeared in print. It was published in 
Latin, at Strasburg, in 1505, under the 
title of * Americus Vesputius de Orbe Ant 

arctica per Regem Portugalliz pridem in 

venta.”’ A second edition of the document 
Was printed in Vicenza in 1507, and it was 
reprinted in Italian at Milan,in 1508. ‘This 
third letter, however, relates not to his first 
Spanish voyage in company with Ojeda to 
the Gulf of Paria, but to the second voyage, 
under the auspices of the King of Portugal, 
to the coast of Brazil, and it was on account 
of this voyage to the brazils that Amerigo 
Vespucci was first considered the discov- 
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erer of “Terra Firma.” Asa matter of fact 
the Brazils had been already reached and 
formally taken possession of by two other 
navigators—in 1500 by Vicente Yanez Pin- 
zon, for Spain, and in the same year by Pe- 
dro Alvarez Cabral. on the part of Portugal, 
though it is but fair to add that these cir- 
cumstances were unknown to Vespucci and 
his associates. In 1503 Vespucci em- 
barked on a further voyage, again under 
the auspices of Portugal, in a caravel which 
formed part of a squadron of six vessels un- 
der the command of Gonzalo Coelho. Ves- 
pucct’s ship reached the Brazils in safety, in 
company with one consort, but the com- 
mander of the squadron and the other four 
ships were never heard of again. 

Shortly after his return from this last 
cruise Vespucci wrote a letter, dated from 
Lisbon, September 4, 1504, containing a 
summary account of all his voyages, to 
Rene, Duke of Lorraine. In this narrative 
Vespucci, in addition to the expeditions 
above referred to, states that he had made 
a voyage to Paria, that is to say, to Terra 
Firma, in 1497, three years before Colum- 
bus arrived there. ‘This statement must 
either have been an invention of Vespucci’s 
to serve some particular purpose, or a spu- 
rious interpolation introduced into his orig- 
inal manuscript. ‘The reasons for consider- 
ing the account of this particular voyage of 
Vespucct’s to be false are set forth in Wash- 
ington Irving’s admirable * Life of Colum- 
bus.” 

However much we may deplore the 
cuckoo-like accident by which Vespucci be- 
came godfather to the two Americas, Ves- 
pucci himself must not be held responsible 
for the usurpation. ‘The unconscious crim- 
inal was a certain Martin Waldseemiiller, of 
Fribourg, an eminent cosmographer pat- 
ronized by Rene, Duke of Lorraine. ‘The 
Duke probably showed Vespucci’s letter to 
his geographical friend, who incorporated 
its contents with the treatises which he was 
issuing under the assumed name of ** Hy 
lacomylas,” and, as these publications had 
a wide circulation, the use of the name 
America thus became propagated through- 
out the world. 

It now only remains for us to consider 
the practical consequences of John Cabot’s 
discoveries. At the commencement of this 
article it has been suggested that they have 
been more important in their ultimate re- 
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sults even than those of Columbus himself, 
and of the Spanish explorers who succeed- 
ed him. Nor, however paradoxical it may 
sound, will there be any difficulty in prov- 
ing the soundness of this opinion. ‘The 
Spanish adventurers, indeed, were instru- 
mental in bringing vast regions under the 
dominion of the Spanish crown, and in 
pouring, for a certain number of years, 
rivers of gold into the Spanish treasury, 
but the policy which accomplished these 
results was a barren policy of cruelty, ra- 
pine, and extortion. It led to the extinction 
of two interesting and original civilizations, 
to the demoralization of the conquerors, 
and to the ultimate impoverishment of the 
kingdom whose revenues had been thus 
artificially inflated. Nor, giving every 
credit to the South and Central American 
Republics for the characteristics which 
now distinguish them, can the result of the 
original impulse to which they owe their 
birth be regarded as ideal. John Cabot, 
on the other hand, having by good fortune 
struck the northern coast of America, ac 
quired for the Anglo-Saxon race—the only 
race that possesses a proper conception of 
the two pillars that support civilization 

* Liberty ” and * Justice ”’—a permanent 
footing on a vast theatre pec uliarly fitted 
for the development of the best forms of 
human energy. It is true he found neither 
gold nor treasure ; nor were there cities, 
temples, palaces, or richly cultivated lands 
of which he could make a prey. 
fields, ice-bound rivers, desolate primeval 


Snow 


woods, and a bitter climate were his por 
tion. 
ising surroundings that he hit upon a mine 
of wealth, richer, more perennial, and 
better calculated to stimulate legitimate 
and remunerative industry than the Fl] 
Dorados of Peru or the ingots of Mexico; 
for he * 


And yet it was amid these unprom 


cast his shoe over” the deep sea 
fishing grounds that fringe the neglected 
island of Newfoundland. No sooner did 
it become known to the hardy mariners 
of Devon and Bristol that this prolific 
source of an honest livelihood was open 


to them, than the road across the Atlantic 
between the west of England and _ St. 
John’s became a beaten track. The Ice 


landic voyage was abandoned, and all the 
energies of our seamen were employed in 
reaping these new-found harvests of the 


Western Sea. Yet nearly a hundred years 


Cabot 


were to elapse before the government of 
England comprehended the importance of 
the jurisdiction which John Cabot had as- 
serted on its behalf over these uninviting 
In the meantime other nations, 
as was to be expected, were not slack in 
seeking to claim a share in our good fort- 
une. French, Spanish, Portuguese, Basque, 
and Breton ships crowded onto the banks, 
or sought refuge in St. John’s and the 
neighboring anchorages, though they all 
agreed in acknowledging the unavowed 
ascendency of their British associates, who 
imposed their authority upon these cos- 
mopolitan fleets in what was sometimes a 
very rough-and-ready manner.  In_ this 
way our honest mariners, and they alone, 
not only preserved intact England’s terri- 
torial rights over Newfoundland, but also 
her sovereignty along the coasts of Nova 
and northern New 
England was at first called ; ror it was not 
until the end of the sixteenth century that 
the island was formally taken possession of 
by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in the name of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

It is to Raleigh that the credit is due of 
the more energetic interest that now came 
to be taken in Newfoundland. He was 
never tired of reiterating that its loss would 
be the greatest calamity that could befall 
he spared neither pains 
nor money in stimulating its colonization ; 
and it was at his instigation perhaps that 
Elizabeth passed an Act of Parhament, 
requiring her loyal subjects to eat fish on 
Wednesdays as well as on Saturdays, 
though this was to be done solely from 
* political ”’ to encourage the 
fishing industry ; for the same statute ap- 
plied a penalty to anyone who advocated 


regions. 


Scotia Virginia, as 


his sovereign ; 


motives, 7.¢., 


the practice on religious grounds. In 
1600 the Newfoundland trade and fishery 
employed 250 ships and 10,000 men ; for 


already the island had become the step 
ping stone, first to Raleigh’s own unsuc 
cessful endeavor to establish a colony in 
Virginia, and, some years later, to the set 
tlement effected by the London Company 
at Jamestown. It was to be expected 
that both France and Spain would regard 
the expansion of our influence in the west 
ern Atlantic with disfavor ; but, after the 
defeat of the Armada, the Spanish fishing 
fleet of 200 ships and 6,000 men ceased 
to frequent such distant waters, and on 
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the ascent of the St. Lawrence by Jacques 
Cartier, in 1534, the attention of the French 
became concentrated upon Canada. In 
1610 Lord Bacon appears, in conjunction 
with Raleigh, as a promoter of a trading 
company to Newfoundland. About the 
same time Lord Baltimore obtains a grant 
of land on the island, which, however, he 
afterward exchanges for another patent, 
under which he was empowered to settle 
Maryland, where the city of Baltimore 
preserves his name and the memory of 
his enterprise. In the same way, John 
Mason, Governor of Newfoundland and 
a captain in the british navy, founded 
New Hampshire.* 

On the accession of James the First, 
with his autocratic traditions and his High 
Church prejudices, a fresh incentive was 
applied to the colonizing impulse, which, in 
the next generation, was still further ac- 
celerated by the tyranny of Charles and 
The irn- 
tation to which King James’s policy gave 
birth had already resulted in the emigra- 
tion of the Pilgrim Fathers and their asso- 
clates as early as 1620, and it has been 
calculated that by 1640 from twenty to 
thirty 

thousand Englishmen had sailed from 
British and Datch ports to New England. 
This movement, and the untoward circum- 
stances which led to it, undoubtedly bred 
an anti-monarchical spirit in the breasts of 
our colonists and their descendants, and 
paved the way for those republican forms 
of government which have been adopted 
by the United States, and, following their 
example, by all the Spanish and Portu- 
guese settlements in the two Americas. 
But on these obvious consequences of Stu- 
art folly it is not necessary to insist. What 
that the ex- 
pansion of England’s navy, and the de- 
velopment of her maritime strength, may 
be clearly traced to the results which flowed 
from John Cabot’s unostentatious voyage, 
through the stimulus given to ship-build- 
ing, to seafaring, and to seamanship in con 
nection with the Newfoundland fishing 
fleets. 

But the further and still more important 
outcome of Cabot’s adventure continued 


the ecclesiastical zeal of Laud. 


some, indeed, say as many as sixty 


concerns us more is the fact 


See Judge Prowse’'s full, conscientious, and most inter 
esting ‘* History of Newfoundland he learned author 
abundantly exhibits the debt of gratitude we owe to the 
founders of the colony 





for a long time to be clouded and con- 
fused by the rival pretensions of other na- 
tions. The Dutch, following in the track 
of Hudson, who, in 1609, had explored 
the river which still bears his name, estab- 
lished themselves on Manhattan Island, 
and in 1615 built Fort Nassau, near the 
present site of Albany. During the next 
ten years the States of New Netherland 
and New Amsterdam were fairly consoli- 
dated, in spite of James the First’s asser- 
tion of a prior right of occupancy on the 
strength of the younger Cabot’s coasting 
voyage. In the same way Lower Canada 
was taken possession of by the French, 
who, by the erection of forts on the banks 
of the Ohio and along the valley of the 
Mississippi, extended their sovereignty 
over the * Hinterland,” as it would now be 
called, which enclosed on all sides the Brit- 
ish possessions. In our day an impression 
prevails that the French make bad colo- 
nists ; but their achievements both as ex- 
plorers and settlers in North America at 
this time equalled in daring, energy, and 
success anything that has been exhibited 
by ourselves. So true was their coup @’e@l 
in the their forts and block- 
houses that each selection they made, 
though at that time choked by the bush 
or lost in the prairie, has since become a 
centre of trade and the site of a prosper- 
ous city ; and to this day, thanks to the 
intelligence, the vigor, and, under its new 
conditions, the fecundity of the race, they 
hold their own on equal terms with their 
British fellow-subjects in Canada, as 1s 
signally illustrated at the present moment 
by the fact of the office of the First Min- 
ister of the Crown in the Dominion being 
filed by Mr. Laurier, a distinguished 
French Canadian. 

It was inevitable that causes of offence 
should arise between these inchoate and 


choice of 


incongruous offshoots of different Euro- 
pean nations thus thrown at random on the 
shores of the New World, especially as the 
boundaries of their respective territories 
were not only indefinite but undefinable 
by any public law to which they could 
agree to appeal—while the partisanship of 
the Iroquois and the Six Nations on the 
one side, and of the Algonquins on the 
other, still further complicated the situa- 
tion. The hold of the Dutch upon the re- 
gions they occupied was slight, and their 
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interests were still further compromised by 
the mismanagement of their rulers, so that 
Charles the Second had little difficulty in 
reviving and revindicating the claims of 
his grandfather to the great province of 
New York, as it came to be called in hon- 
or of his brother, the Duke of York, its 
nominal governor. In the case of the 
French the position was very different, and 
had Louis the Fourteenth, the Regent, and 
Louis the Fifteenth, understood the real in- 
terests of their country, the whole face and 
destiny of the American continent might 
have assumed a different aspect. But the 
French kings spent on their mistresses, 
their palaces, and their pleasures the 
money which should have gone to their 
hardy ‘“‘voyageurs”’ and settlers on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and the fall of 
Quebec determined once for all the fate of 
the western continent. ‘To estimate the 


result of this momentous event would be a 
vain endeavor ; for what words would be 
sufficient to embrace or to anticipate the 
consequences to mankind, to civilization, 
and to religion of the occupation of the 
temperate zones of North America by 
what will soon be one hundred millions of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. It may suffice to 
say that while in the hold of Columbus’s 
caravel there lurked the Inquisition, slav- 
ery, the carnage of Cortez and Pizarro, the 
devastating policy of successive Spanish 
viceroys, and a permanent instability of 
affairs—all the elements which unite in 
constituting a free, God-fearing state and 
a mighty nation, in developing the pros- 
perity and ordered government which are 
born of honest industry, found their way 
to the New World through the instrumen- 
tality of John Cabot and the rough west- 
ern seamen who accompanied him. 


GREENCASTLE JENNY 


A BALLAD OF 


"*SIXTY-THREE 


By Helen Gray Cone 


Ou, Greencastle streets were a stream of steel 


With the slanted muskets the soldiers bore, 


And the scared earth muttered and shook to feel 


The tramp and the rumble of Longstreet’s Corps ; 


The bands were blaring 
And the banners borne 


“The Bonny Blue Flag,” 


were a motley many; 


And watching the gray column wind and drag 


Was a slip of a girl—we’ll call her Jenny. 


A slip of a girl—what needs her name ? 


With her cheeks aflame and her lips aquiver, 


As she leaned and looked with a loyal shame 


At the steady flow of the steely river: 


Till a storm grew black in the hazel eyes 


Time had not tamed, nor a lover sighed for; 


And she ran and she girded her, apron-wise, 


With the flag she loved and her brothers died for. 
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Out of the doorway they saw her start 
(Pickett’s Virginians were marching through), 
The hot little foolish hero-heart 
Armored with stars and the sacred blue. 





Clutching the folds of red and white 


Stood she and bearded those ranks of theirs, 


4 
i Shouting shrilly with all her might, 
“Come and take it, the man that dares !” 
: 
i Pickett’s Virginians were passing through ; 
i Supple as steel and brown as leather, 
i Rusty and dusty of hat and shoe, 
& 
; Wonted to hunger and war and weather ; 


Peerless, fearless, an army’s flower! 
Sterner soldiers the world saw never, 
Marching lightly, that summer hour, 
To death and failure and fame forever. 


Rose from the rippling ranks a cheer; 

Pickett saluted, with bold eyes beaming, 
Sweeping his hat like a cavalier, 

With his tawny locks in the warm wind streaming. 
Fierce little Jenny! her courage fell, 

As the firm lines flickered with friendly laughter, 
And Greencastle streets gave back the vell 


That Gettysburg slopes gave back soon after. 


So they cheered for the flag they fought 

With the generous glow of the stubborn fighter, 
Loving the brave as the brave man ought, 

And never a finger was raised to fright her: 
So they marched, though they knew it not, 

Through the fresh green June to the shock infernal, 
To the hell of the shell and the plunging shot, 

And the charge that has won them a name eternal. 


And she felt at last, as she hid her face, 

There had lain at the root of her childish daring 
A trust in the men of her own brave race, 

And a secret faith in the foe’s forbearing. 


And she sobbed, till the roll of the rumbling gun 


\nd the swinging tramp of the marching men 
Were a memory only, and day was done, 


And the stars in the fold of the blue again. 


( Thank God that the dan oO} the sword is done, 
And the sfarvs ii “ive fold Of the blue agai /) 


VoL. XXITI.—9 
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ONCE upon a time, judging by John 
Leech’s pictures of English women (who 
could do almost ey erything in those days 
but manage their hoop-skirts), they were 
all short and became instantly stout when 
they arrived at forty. If Leech was right, 
English women must have changed very 
much since then. It may be that they grew 
tall to more closely resemble Du Maurier’s 
goddesses. In many cases they have suc- 
ceeded, as may be seen at Lord’s or at any 
fashionable race-course. ‘There may not 
be a variety of good looks, but one type is 
very beautiful. So strong is the family like- 
ness, they might all be handsome sisters. 
There was something very sweet and lova- 
ble about that plump little woman of Mr. 
Leech’s. I only met her in reality after she 
had grown into a sweet old lady, and I 
should have regretted not having seen her 


C. D. GIBSON 


PEOPLE 


before had I not seen her tall granddaugh- 
ters. ‘The London dowager, although 
often severe in appearance, is very kind 
and interesting. Her name has been for 
years onthe most exclusive visiting lists, and 
she could tell you more about the people 
in the room than the servants themselves. 
Sitting often alone, and apparently neg- 
lected, she is not an object of pity, nor has 
she merely the habit of going about. She 
is a much needed member of society, and 
she is very happy. She is the social his- 
torian. She gives her candid and much 
valued opinion on a new engagement, and 
can tell just who the young people’s ances- 
tors were. She is so interesting that it is 
easy to overlook her often ridiculous 
clothes and over-display of jewelry, and to 
see beneath her false bang a true and ac- 
complished woman. 
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In England it is most important to be 
the eldest son of an influential family. The 
eldest son begins life on a holiday among 
the tenantry dependent upon his family. 
Bonfires are lighted in his honor, and from 
the eating and drinking, blessings shower 
on the future owner of the place. He is 
the first to go to Eton. During the holi- 
days he sees his brothers and sisters ; but 
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Phil May. 


before they become fairly acquainted he 
goes to Oxford or Cambridge, and when 
he returns from his travels abroad, com- 
pletely finished, there is no limit to the ad- 
miring raptures with which he is received 
by his sisters. His brothers in the mean- 
time have gone to Australia, South Africa, 
or India. If they stay at home they are 
called “ detriments’’ and are met with in- 
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stant discouragement as soon as an eligi- 
ble young man appears. 

With the consolation of hoping that pos- 
sibly the young lady thinks more of him 
than she does of the man who has been se- 
lected for her, many a ‘detriment’? has 
fought fever and natives in a far off land, 
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George du Maurier—Drawn from life in June 1896. 


happy in the belief that it 1s perhaps better 
to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all. Among the well born the 
pleasant spectacle of a young man fight- 
ing the battle of life for himself is seldom 
seen. Ata very early age his profession is 
chosen for him, and with years he acquires 
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none of the anecdotes that characterize the 
self-made man. 

To be related distantly to people of rank 
is a calamity ; it gives the unhappy family 
social ambitions, and still not the power to 
lift themselves 
above snubs. 
They become so- 


cial shuttlecocks, 
and see encour- 
agement where 


only a little is giv- 
en. Their anxiety 
and 
please make them 
helpless and the 
playthings of the 
more fortunate, 
and old age finds 
them with no defi- 
nite position, but 
with the same ob- 


desire to 





ject in life, the gates still shut in their 
faces—but hoping. 

An Englishman can tell at once in 
just what particular walk of life every other 
Englishman is; consequently, at home 





every Englishman is made to know his 
place, and it is not surprising that some of 
them find comfort abroad. 

English peopleare never forgetful of ser- 
rendered. A public servant, long 
after his work has 
lost its value, may 
sTOW old in com- 
fort and be spared 
the mortification 
of neglect. Ion 
doners are charit 
able, and will pa 
tiently listen to a 
singer long after 
his fame has out- 
lived his voice. A 
music - hall audi- 
ence will shout it 


vices 


self hoarse over a 
song which 
tions ‘Tom Sayers 
or any favorite ot 
days gone by. In 
England a publi 
man performs with 
a net under him, 
in the shape of an easy office, Into 
which he may drop when the work 
of his life is done. It relieves the 
strain on the nerves of his audience, 
and possibly the performance ts lon 
ger, if not better. 

The fact that Phil May is a proph- 
et in his own country should alone 
clear Englishmen of the suspicion 
that they are slow to see fun. On 
an Englishman’s love of fair play 
and good sport no suspicion has 
ever rested. It is the most attractive 
thing about him, and it is only nat 
ural that the greatest assortment ot 
good-natured people are to be found 
at the Derby. I had already met 
them in May’s drawings, and I was 
prepared to find the good-nature 
Last year a party on a 

coach opposite the Royal box and 
a policeman, who looked after that 
particular part of the course, drank 
champagne out of the same bottle. 
When the Prince of Wales came down to 
lead Persimmon off the track, short men 
stood on boxes and balanced themselves 
by holding on to whoever stood next to 
them. Gypsy fortune-tellers and painted- 


men 


contagious. 
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faced minstrels climbed on the backs of 
Everyone shouted together and 
wished that the Prince had been a little 
taller, so that they might all have seen him. 

English-speaking people have been in- 
troduced to each other by a long line of 
clever draughtsmen. ‘They have laughed 
together about the same people in the truest 
and sweetest-natured way in all the world. 
Above all others, one hand awakened the 
interest that finally grew into an intimacy 
resulting in people knowing themselves and 
others better. It has brought men together 
by its chivalrous praise of women, and 
women together by its fair treatment of 
men, and the same master-hand brought 
men and women together by the tender 
sympathy it showed for children and all 


coaches. 


a 


nature. ‘The beautiful was safe in that gen- 
tle hand. Although the heart that guided 
it no longer beats, the human interest and 
kindly feeling that it awakened will live 
forever, and allthe world has placed among 
the foremost men of his day the affection- 
ately remembered name of George du 
Maurier. 

These drawings were made among the 
most hospitable people I ever met. When 
I have failed, it has not been owing to 
a lack of interest, but more likely on ac- 
count of a consciousness that my results 
would fall short of my desires. The dis- 
appointments following the completion of 
a drawing made from a beautiful woman 
are many. In these portraits I have the 


most to regret. 


Case: 


















































William Morris. 


From a hitherto unpublished photograph taken during th 
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By 


WHEN aman of so strong a personality, 
of such rich and varied gifts as the great 
poet and craftsman we have so recently 
lost, passes away, it is difficult at first to 
realize the fact, still measure the 
extent of that loss, espec ially for those 


less to 


who have enjoyed his personal friendship, 


and who have only associated him with 
the utmost energy and the full vigor of 
life and health and creative work. 

Few men seemed to drink so full a 


measure of life as William Morris, and, in 
deed, he frankly admitted in his last days 
that he Aad enjoyed his life. I have heard 


t year of his life by his friend and helper, Emery Walker 


MORRIS 


Walter Crane 


him say that he only knew what it was to 
be alive. He could not conceive of death, 
and the thought of it did not trouble him. 

I first met William Morris in 1870, ata 
dinner at the house of the present Earl of 
Carlisle, a man of keen artistic sympathies 
and considerable artistic ability, notably 
i He 
Morris and 


in water-color landscapes. 

enthusiast for the work of 
Burne-Jones, and had just built his house 
at Palace Green from the designs of Mr. 
Philip Webb, and Morris & Company had 
decorated it. Morris, I remember, had 
just returned from a visit to Iceland, and 


was an 








William 


could hardly talk of anything else. It 
seemed to have laid so strong a hold upon 
his imagination ; and no doubt its literary 
fruits were the translations of the Ice- 
landic sagas he produced. with Professor 
Magnusson, and also the heroic poem of 
* Sigurd the Volzung.”” He never, indeed, 
seemed to lose the impressions of that 
Icelandic visit, and was ever ready to talk 
of his experiences there—the primitive 
life of the people, the long pony rides, the 
strange, stony deserts, the remote moun- 
tains, the geysers and the suggestions of 
volcanic force everywhere, and the ro- 
mance-haunted coasts. 

I weil remember, too, the impression 
produced by the first volume of “ The 
Earthly Paradise,’ which had appeared, I 
think, shortly before the time of which I 
speak: the rich and fluent verse, with its 
simple, direct, Old World diction ; the dis- 
tinct vision, the romantic charm, the sense 
of external beauty everywhere, with a 
touch of wistfulness. The voice was the 
voice of a poet, but the eye was the eye 
of an artist and a craftsman. 

It was not so long before that the fame 
began to spread of the little brotherhood 
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of artists who gathered together at the 
house at Redhill, built by Mr. Philip Webb, 
it was said, in an orchard without cutting 
down a single tree. Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti was the centre of the group, the 
leading spirit, and he had absorbed the 
spirit of the Preraphaelite movement 
and centralized it both in painting and 
verse. But others co-operated at first, 
such as his master, Ford Madox Brown, 
and Mr. Arthur Hughes, until the com- 
mittee of artists narrowed down, and be- 
came a firm, establishing workshops in one 
of the old-fashioned houses on the east side 
of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, a retired 
place, closed by a garden to through trat- 
fic at the northern end. Here Messrs. 
Morris, Marshall, Faulkner & Co. (which 
included a very notable man, Mr. Philip 
Webb, the architect) began their prac- 
tical protest against prevailing modes and 
methods of domestic decoration and furni- 
ture, which had fallen since the great 
exhibition of 1851 chiefly under the influ- 
ence of the Second Empire taste in uphol- 
stery, which was the antithesis of the new 
English movement. ‘This represented in 
the main a revival of the medieval spirit 
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(not the letter) de- 

sign; a return to sim- 

plicity, to sincerity ; to 8 
materials and 
sound workmanship ; to 
rich and suggestive sur- 
face decoration, and 
simple constructive 
forms. 

The simple, black- 
framed, old English 
Buckinghamshire elbow- 
chair, with its rush-bot- 
tomed seat, was substi- 
tuted for the wavy- 
backed and curly 
legged stutfed chair of 
the period, with its 
French polish and con- | 
cealed, and often very 
unreliable, construction. 
Bordered Eastern rugs, 
and fringed Axminster 
carpets, on plain or 
stained boards, or India 
matting, took the plac 


good 


of the stuffy planned 7 
carpet ; rich, or simple, 
flat patterns acknowl- 


edged the wall, and ex- 
pressed the proportions 


of the room, instead of 
trying to hide both un- 
der bunches of sketchy 
roses ind ertical 
stripes: while, instead 
of the big plate - glass 


mirror, with ormolu frame, which had long 
reigned over the cold white marble mantel 
pie e, small bevelled ol isses Were Inserted 
in the panelling of the high wood mantel 
shelf, or hung over it in circular 
form. Slender black wood or light 
curtain-rods, and curtains to match the 
coverings, or carry out the the 
room, displaced the heavy mahogany and 
ormolu battering-rams, with their fringed 
and festooned upholstery ,;which had hnith 
erto overshadowed the window of the so 
called comfortable classes. | Plain white or 
green paint for interior wood-work drove 
graining and marbleing to the public 
house ; blue and white Nankin, Delft, or 
Flandres Dresden and 
the plain oaken 
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he Resse mahogany telescopic British 
lini g-table of the mid-nineteenth century; 
Rey an deep. high backed, 
vith loose 
and padded couch from the fireside. 

Such were the principal ways, 
form, in which the new artisti 
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( anopied settle 
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> move 
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of a 


ward 
ment made itself felt 
tion. Beginning with the 
( omparatiy ely limited circle, artists, 
the taste r ipl idly spread, and in a_ few 
years Morrisian patterns and furniture be 
came the vogue. Cheap imitation on all 
and commercial and fantasti 
persons, percel\ ing the set of the current, 
floated themselves upon it, tricked them 
selves out like jackdaws with 
feathers, and called it * the esthetic 
ment.”’ ‘The usual excesses were indulged 
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houses 
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in by excitable persons, and the inner 
meaning of the movement was temporarily 
lost sight of under a cloud of travesty and 
ridicule, until, like a shuttlecock, the idea 
had been sufficiently played with and 
tossed about by society and the big public, 
it was thrown aside, like a child’s toy, for 
some new catch-word. These things were, 
however, but the ripples or falling leaves 
upon the surface of the stream, and had 
but little to do with its sources or its 
depth, though they might serve as indica- 
tions of the strength of the current. 

The art of Morris and those associated 
with him was really but the outward and 
visible sign of a great movement of protest 
and reaction against the commercial and 
conventional conceptions and standards of 
life and art which had obtained so strong 





a hold in the industrial 
nineteenth century. 

Essentially Gothic and 
romantic and free in spir- 
1t48 opposed to the au- 
thoritative and classical, 
its leader was emphati- 
cally and even passion- 
ately Gothic in his con- 
ception of art and ideals 
of life. 

‘The inspiration of his 
poetry was no less medi- 
eval than the spirit of his 
designs, and it was united 
with a strong love of nat- 
ure and an ardent love 
ot beauty. 

One knows but little 
of William Morris’s pro- 
genitors. His name sug- 
gests Welsh origin, 
though his birthplace 
was Walthamstow. Born 
March 24, 1834, one of 
a well-to-do family, it was 
a fortunate circumstance 
that he was never 
cramped by poverty in 
the development of his 
aims. Escaping the ec- 
clesiastical influence of 
Oxford and a Church 
career, his prophets be- 
ing rather John Ruskin 
and ‘Thomas Carlyle, he 
approached the study 
and practice of art from the architectural 
side under one of our principal English 
Gothic revivalists, George Edmund Street, 
although he at one time entertained the 
idea of becoming a painter, and an in- 
teresting picture of ‘Tristan and Isolde 
from his hand is said still to exist some 
where. Few men had a better under 
standing of the nature of Gothic archi 
tecture, and a wider knowledge of the 
historic buildings of his own country, than 
William Morris, and there can be no doubt 
that this grasp of the true root and stem of 
the art was of enormous advantage when 
he came to turn his attention to the vari- 
ous subsidiary arts and handicrafts com 
prehended under decorative design. ‘The 
thoroughness of his methods of work and 
workmanlike practicality were no less re- 
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craftsman present- 
ly appeared in his 
blue shirt-sleeves, 
his hands stained 
blue from the vat 
where he had been 
at work. 

At another time 
it was weaving that 
absorbed him, and 
the study of dye- 
ing naturally led 
him to textiles, 
and, was 
probably under- 
taken with the 
view of reviving 
their manufacture 
in new forms, and 
from rugs and Car- 





indeed, 














markable than his amazing energy and ca- 
pacity for work. 

In one of his earlier papers he said that 
it appeared to be the object with most peo- 


ple to get rid of, or out of, the necessity of 
work, but for his part he only wanted to 
find time for more work, or (as it might be 
put) to live in order to work, rather than 
to work in order to live. 

While as a 
of course, interested in a// methods, ma- 


decorative designer he was, 


terials, and artistic expression, he concen- 
trated himself generally upon one particu- 
lar kind at a time, as in the course of his 
study and practice he mastered the diffi- 
culties and technical conditions of each. 

At one time it was dyeing, upon which 
he held strong views as to the superiority, 
permanency, and beauty of vegetable dyes 
over the mineral and aniline dyes, so much 
used in ordinary commerce, and his prac- 
tice in this craft, and the charm of his tints, 
did much to check the taste for the vivid 
but fugitive colors of coal-tar. 

His way was to tackle the thing with his 
own hands, and so he worked at the vat, 
like the practical man that he was in these 
matters. An old friend tells the story of 
his calling at the works one day and, on 
inquiring for the master, hearing a strong, 
cheery voice call out from some inner den, 
“I’m dyeing, I’m dyeing, I’m dyeing!” 
and the well-known, robust figure of the 


pets he conceived 
the idea of reviv- 
ing Arras tapestry. 
I remember the man who claimed to have 
taught Morris to work on the high-warp 
loom. His name was Wentworth Buller. 
He was an enthusiast for Persian art, and 
he had travelled in that country and found 
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out the secret of the weaving of the fine 
Persian carpets, discovering, I believe, that 
they were made of goats’ hair. Hemade 
some attempt to revive this method in Eng- 
land, but from one cause or another was not 
successful. William Morris, when he had 
learned the craft of weaving himself, set 
about teaching others, and trained two 
youths, one of whom (Mr. Dearle) is now 
chief at the Merton Abbey Works, who 
became exceedingly skilful at the work, 
executing the large 
and elaborate de- 
sign of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones (The 
Adoration of the 
Magi), which was 
first worked for the 
chapel of his own 
and Morris’s_ col- 
lege (Exeter Col- 
lege) at Oxford. 

In this tapestry, 
as was his wont, 
Morris enriched the 
design with a fore- 
eround of flowers, 
through which the 
Magi approach 
with their gifts the 
group of the Virgin 
and Child, with St. 
Joseph. 

In fact, the de- 
signs of William 
Morris are so as- 
sociated with and 
so often form part 
of the work of oth- Che Daisy—an Early 
ers, or only appear 
in some conditioned material form, that 
little or no idea of his individual work, or of 
his wide influence, could be gathered from 
any existing autograph work of his. That 
he was a facile designer of floral ornament 
his numerous. beautiful wall-papers and 
textile hangings prove, but he always con- 
sidered that the finished and final form of 
a particular design, complete in the ma- 
terial for which it was intended, was the 
only one to be looked at, and always ob- 
jected to showing preliminary sketches and 
working drawings. He was a keen judge 
and examiner of work, and fastidious, and 
as he did not mind taking trouble himself 
he expected it from those who worked for 
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him. His artistic influence was really due 
to the way he supervised work under his 
control, carried out by many different 
craftsmen under his eye, and not so much 
by his own actual handiwork. 

In any estimate of Wilham Morris’s 
power and influence as an artist, this should 
always be borne in mind. He always de- 
scribed himself as an artist working with as- 
sistants, which is distinct from the manu- 
facturer who simply directs a business from 
the business point 
of view. Nothing 
went out of the 
works at Queen 
Square, or, later, at 
Merton Abbey, 
without his sanc- 
tion from the artis- 
tic point of view. 

The wave of 
taste which he had 
done so much to 
create certainly 
brought prosperity 
to the firm, and 
larger premises had 
to be taken; so 
Morris & Company 
emerged from the 
seclusion of Queen 
Square and opened 
a large shop in Ox- 
ford Street, and set 
up extensive works 
at Merton Abbey 

a most charming 
and picturesque 
group of work- 
shops, surrounded 
by trees and kitchen-gardens, on the banks 
of the river Wandle in Surrey, not far from 
Wimbledon. The tapestry and carpet 
looms which were first set up at Kelmscott 
House, on the upper mall at Hammer- 
smith,* were moved to Merton, where also 
the dyeing and painted glass-work were 
carried on. 

This latter art had long been an impor- 
tant part of the work of the firm. In early 
days designs were supplied by Ford Madox 
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Brown and D. Ros- 
settl, but later they were 
entirely from the hands 
of Morris’s closest friend, 
Edward Burne-Jones; 


that Is to say, the figure- 
work. Floral and sub- 
sidiary design was. fre- 


quently added by William 
Morris, 2s were also the 
leading of the cartoons. 
The results of their co-op- 
eration in this way have 
been the many fine win- 
dows scattered over the 
land, chiefly at Oxford 
and Cambridge, where 
the Christ Church 
dow and those at Jesus 
College may named, 
while the churches of Bir- 
mingham have been en- 
riched by many splendid 
examples, more particu- 
larly at St. Philip’s. Their 
glass has also found place 
in the United States, in 
Richardson’s famous 
church at Boston, and at 
the late Miss Catherine 
Wolfe’s house, Vinland, 
Newport. 

Anexquisite autograph 
work of William Morris’s 
is the copy of * The Ru- 
baiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam,” which he wrote out 
and illuminated with his 
own hand, though even to this work Burne- 
Jones contributed a miniature, and Mr. 
Fairfax Murray worked out other designs 
in some of the borders. This beautiful 
work is in the possession of Lady Burne- 
Jones, and was exhibited at the first Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition in 1888. And it is 
by her special permission that I am en- 
abled to give some reproductions of the 
pages here. 

It is so beautiful that one wonders the ar- 
tist was not induced todo more work of the 
kind ; but there is only known to be one or 
two other manuscripts partially completed 
by him. Certainly his love for medizval il- 
luminated MSS. was intense and his knowl- 
edge great, and his collection of choice and 
rare works of this kind probably unique. 
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Other Pages from Mr 
The same might be said of his collection of 
early printed books, which was wonderfully 
rich with wood-cuts of the best time and 
fromthe most notable presses of Germany, 
Flanders, Italy, and France. 

This brings us to William Morris’s next 
and, as it proved, last development in art 
the revival of the craft of the printer, and its 
pursuit as an art. 

I recall the time when the project was first 
discussed. It was in the autumn of 188g. 
It was the year of an Art Congress at Edin- 
burgh, following the initial one at Liverpool 
the preceding year, held under the auspices 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Art. Some of us afterward 
went over to Glasgow to lecture ; and a 
small group, of which Morris was one, found 
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sheet of paper himself. 
The Kelmscott Press pa- 
per is made by hand, of 
fine white linen 
only, and is not touched 
with chemicals. It has 
the toughness and some- 
thing of the quality of fine 
Whitman drawing-paper. 

When he set to work 
to design his types he ob- 
tained enlarged photo- 
graphs of some of the 
finest specimens of both 
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printers, chiefly of Bale 
and Venice. He studied 
and compared these, and 
as the result of his analy- 
SIs designed two or three 
different kinds of type for 
his press, beginning with 
the “Golden” type, 
which might be described 
as a Roman type under 
Gothic influence, and de- 
veloping the more frank- 
ly Gothic forms known as 
the.“ Troy” andthe 
“Chaucer” types;. He 
also used Roman capitals 
founded upon the best 
forms of the early Italian 
? R printers. 

Morris was wont to say 


‘ 
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Omar Khayyam, in the possession of Lady Burne-Jones 

themselves at the Central Station Hotel to- 
gether. It was here that William Morris 
spoke of his new scheme, his mind being 
evidently centred upon it. Mr. Emery 
Walker (who has supplied me with the pho- 
tographs which illustrate this article) was 
there, and was his constant and faithful 
helper in all the technicalities of the print- 
craft; Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, also, 
who may be said to have introduced a new 
epoch in book-binding, and whose name 
Was often associated with Morris as bind- 


ers’ 


er of some of his books. 

Morris took up the craft of printing with 
characteristic thoroughness. He began at 
the beginning and went into the paper ques- 
tion, informing himself as to the best mate- 
rials and methods, and learning to make a 


that he considered the 

glory of the Roman al- 
phabet was in its capitals, but the glory of 
the Gothic alphabet was in its lower case 
letters. 

He was asked why he did not use types 
after the style of the lettering in some of 
his title-pages, but he said this would not 
be reasonable. as the lettering of the titles 
were specially designed to fit into the given 
spaces, and could not be used as movable 
type. 

The initial letters are Gothic in feeling, 
and form agreeably bold quantities in 
black and white in relation to the close 
and rich matter of the type, which is still 
further relieved occasionally by floral 
sprays in bold open line upon the inner 
margins, while when woodcut pictures are 
used they were led up to by rich borderings. 
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The margins of 
the title and open- 
ing chapter which 
faced it are occu- 
pied by richly de- 
signed broad bor- 
ders of floral ara- 
besques upon black 
crounds, the letter- 
ing of the title form- 
ing an essential part 
of the ornamental 
effect, and often 
placed upon a mat 
or net of lighter, 
more open ara- 
besque, in contrast 
to the heavy quan- 
tities of the solid 
border. 

The Kelmscott 
Chaucer is the 
monumental work 
of Morris’s press, 
and the border de- 
signs, made_ spec- 
ially for this vol- 
ume, suppass in 
richness and sumpt- 
uousness all his 
others, and fitly 
frame the woodcuts 
after the designs of 
Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. 

The arabesque 
borders and _ initial 
letters of the Kelm- 
scott books were all 
drawn by Morris 
himself, the engrav- 
ing on wood was 
mostly done by Mr. 
W. H. Hooper— 
almost the only 
first-rate fac-simile 
engraver on wood 
left—and a good 
artist and crafts- 
man besides. Mr. 
Arthur Leverett en- 
graved the designs 
to “ The Glittering 
Plain,” which were 
my contribution to 
the Kelmscott 
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Press, but I believe 
Mr. Hooper did all 
the other work, 
while Mr. Fairfax 
Murray and Mr. 
Catteson Smith 
drafted the Burne- 
Jones designs upon 
the wood. 

It is not, per- 
haps, generally 
known that many 
years before the 
Kelmscott Press 
was thought of an 
illustrated edition 
of “The Earthly 
Paradise’? was in 
contemplation, and 
not only were many 
designs made by 
3urne-Jones, but a 
set of them were 
actually engraved 
by Morris himself 
upon wood for the 
“Cupid and Psy- 
che,” though they 
were never issued 
to the public. 

I have spoken of 
the movement in 
art represented by 
William Morris and 
his colleagues as 
really part of a 
great movement of 
protest— crusade 
against the purely 
commercial, indus- 
trial, and material 
tendencies of the 
day. 

This protest cul- 
minated with Will 
iam Morris when 
he espoused the 
cause of Socialism. 

Now some have 
tried to minimize 
the Socialism of 
William Morris, but 
it was, under the 
circumstances of his 
time, the logical 
and natural out- 
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come of his ideas and opinions, and is in 
direct relation with his artistic theories 
and practice. 

For a thorough understanding of the 
conditions of modern manufacture and in- 
dustrial production, of the ordinary influ- 
ences which govern the producers of 
marketable commodities, of wares offered 
in the name of art, of the condition of 
worker, and the pressure of competition, 
he was in a particularly advantageous po- 
sition. 

So far from being a sentimentalist who 
was content melodiously and pensively to 
regret that things were not otherwise, he 
was driven by contact with the life around 
him to his economic conclusions. As he 
said himself, it was art led him to Socialism, 
not economics, though he confirmed his 
convictions by economic study. 

As an artist, no doubt at first he saw 
the uglification of the world going on, and 
the vast industrial and commercial ma- 
chine grinding the joy and the leisure out 
of human life as regarded the great mass 
of humanity. But as an employer he was 
brought into direct relation with the worker, 
as well as the market and the public, and 
he became fully convinced that the mod- 
ern system of production for profit and 
the world-market, however inevitable as a 
stage in economic and social evolution, 
was not only most detrimental to a healthy 
and spontaneous development of art and 
to conditions of labor, but that it would 
be bound, ultimately, by the working of 
natural laws, to devour itself. 

Never cramped by poverty in his ex- 
periments and in his endeavors to realize 
his ideals, singularly favored by fortune in 
all his undertakings, he could have had no 
personal reasons on these scores for pro- 
testing against the economic and social 
tendencies and characteristics of his own 
time. He hated what is called modern 
civilization and all its works from the first, 
with a whole heart, and made no secret of 
it. For all that, he was a shrewd and keen 
man in his dealings with the world. If he 
set its fashions and habits at defiance, and 
persisted in producing his work to please 
himself, it was not his fault that his coun- 
trymen eagerly sought them and paid lav- 
ishly for their possession. A common re- 
proach hurled at Morris has been that he 
produced costly works for the rich while 
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he professed Socialism. This kind of thing, 
however, it may be remarked, is not said 
by those friendly to Socialism, or anxious 
for the consistency of its advocates—quite 
the contrary. Such objectors appear to ig- 
nore, or to be ignorant of, the fact that ac- 
cording to the quality of the production 
must be its cost ; and that the cheapness 
of the cheapest things of modern manufact- 
ure is generally at the cost of the cheap- 
ening of human labor and life, which is a 
costly kind of cheapness after all. 

If anyone cares for good work, a good 
price must be paid. Under existing con- 
ditions possession of such work is only pos- 
sible to those who can pay the price, but 
this seems to work out rather as part of an 
indictment against the present system of 
production, which Socialists wish to alter. 

If a wealthy man were to divest himself 
of his property and distribute it, he would 
not bring Socialism any nearer, and his self- 
sacrifice would hardly benefit the poor at 
large (except, perhaps, a few individuals), 
but under the working of the present sys- 
tem his wealth would ultimately enrich the 
rich—would gravitate to those who “ad, 
and not to those who Aad not. The ob- 
ject of Socialism is to win justice, not char- 
ity. 

A true commonwealth can only be es- 
tablished by a change of feeling, and by 
the will of the people, deliberately, in the 
common interest, declaring for common 
and collective possession of the means of 
life and of wealth, as against individual 
property and monopoly. Since the wealth 
of a country is only produced by common 
and collective effort, and even the most 
individual of individualists is dependent for 
every necessary, comfort, or luxury of life 
upon the labor of untold crowds of work- 
ers, there is no inherent unreasonable- 
ness in such a view, or in the advocacy of 
such a system, which might be proved to 
be as beneficial, in the higher sense, for 
the rich as for the poor. It is, of course, 
quite possible to cling to the contrary 
opinion, but it should be fully understood 
that Socialism does not mean “ dividing 
up,” and that a man is not necessarily 
not a Socialist who does not sell all that 
he has to give to the poor. ‘A poor 
widow is gathering nettles to stew for her 
dinner. A perfumed seigneur lounging in 
the @i/ de beuf hath an alchemy whereby 
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he can extract from her every third nettle 
and call it rent.’ Thus wrote Carlyle. 
Men like William Morris would make such 
alchemy impracticable ; but no man can 
change a social (or unsocial) system by 
himself, however willing ; nor can anyone, 
however gifted or far-seeing, get beyond 
the conditions of his time, or afford to ig 
nore them in the daily conduct of life, al- 
though at the same time his life and ex- 
pressed opinions may all the while count 
as factors in the evolution by which a new 
form of society comes about. 

‘Thus much seems due to the memory of 
a man like Wiliam Morris, who was fre- 
quently taunted with not doing, as a So 
cialist, things that, as a Socialist, he did not 
at all believe in; things, for which, too, 
one knows perfectly well, his censors, if he 
had done them, would have been the first 
to denounce him for a fool. 

At all events, it is certain that William 
Morris spent some of the best years of 
his life, he gave his time, his voice, his 
thought, his pen, and much money to put 
Socialism before his countrymen. ‘This 
can never be gainsaid. ‘Those who have 
been accustomed to regard him from this 
point of view as a dangerous revolutionary 
might be referred to the writings of John 
Ball, and Sir Thomas More, his predeces 
sors in England’s history, who upheld the 
claims of labor and simple life against 
waste, want, and luxury. Indeed, it might 
be contended that it was a conservative 
clinging to the really solid foundations of a 
happy human life which made Morris a 
Socialist as much as artistic conviction and 
study of modern economics. The enor- 
mous light which has been recently thrown 
by historic research upon medieval life, 
and conditions of labor, upon the craft 
guilds, and the position of the craftsman in 
the Middle Ages—light to. which Morris 
himself in no small degree contributed 
must also be counted as a factor in the 
formation of his opinions. But whether 
accounted conservative or revolutionary in 
social economics and political opinion, 
there can be no doubt of William Morris’s 
conservatism in another field, important 
enough in its bearings upon modern life, 
national and historic sentiment, and edu- 
cation—I mean the protection of Ancient 
Buildings. He was one of the founders 


of the society having that object, and re 


mained to the last one of the most energetic 
members of the committee, and in such 
important work his architectural knowl- 
edge was of course of the greatest value. 
At a time when, owing to the action of a 
multitude of causes, the historic buildings 
of the past are in constant danger, not only 
from the ravages of time, weather, and 
neglect, but also, and even to a greater ex- 
tent, from the zeal of the ‘restorer,’ the 
importance of the work which Morris did 
with his society—the work which that so- 
ciety carries on—can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

The pressure of commercial competition 
and the struggle for life in our cities—the 
mere necessity for more room for traffic 
the dead weight of vested interest, the mar- 
ket value of a site, the claims of conven 
ience, fashion, ecclesiastical or otherwise, 
or sometimes sheer utilitarianism, entirely 
oblivious of the social value of historic as- 
sociations of architectural beauty—all are 
apt to be arrayed at one time or another, 
or even, perhaps, all combined, against the 
preservation of an ancient building if it 
happens to stand in their way. 

The variety, too, of the cases in which 
the difference of the artistic conditions 
which govern the art and craft of building 
in the past and in the present is another 
element which often prevents the defend 
ers and destroyers from meeting on the 
same plane. It is the old tragic conflict 
between old and new, but enormously 
complicated, and with the forces of de- 
struction and innovation tremendously in- 
creased. 

William Morris was a singularly sane 
and what is called a‘ level-headed ” man. 
He had the vehemence, on occasion, of a 
strong nature and powerful physique. He 
cared greatly for his convictions. Art and 
life were real to him, and his love of beau- 
ty was a passion. His artistic and poetic 
vision was clear and intense—all the more 
so, perhaps, for being exclusive on some 
points. The directness of his nature, as 
of his speech, might have seemed singular- 
ly unmodern to some who prefer to wrap 
their meaning with many envelopes. He 
might occasionally have seemed brusque, 
and even rough ; but so does the north 
wind when it encounters obstacles. Men 
are judged by the touchstones of personal 
sympathy or antipathy ; but whether at- 
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tracted or repelled in such a presence, no 
one could come away without an impres- 
sion that he had met a man of strong char 
acter and personal force, whether he real 
ized any individual preconception of the 
poet, the artist, and the craftsman, or not. 

He was certainly all these, yet those 
who only knew him through his works 
would have but a partial and incomplete 
idea of his many-sided nature, his practi- 
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DurRING the week that passed before 
Maxwell heard fromthe manager concern 
ing his play, he did another letter for the 
Abstract, and, with a journalistic acquaint 
ance enlarged through certain Boston men 
who had found places on New York pa 
pers, familiarized himself with New York 
ways and means of getting news. He 
visited what is called the Coast, a series of 
points where the latest intelligence grows 
in hotel bars and lobbies of a favorable ex 
posure, and is nurtured by clerks and ban 
keepers skilled in its culture, and by in 
veterate gossips of their acquaintance; but 
he found this sort of stuff generally tele 
graphed on by the Associated Press before 
he reached it, and he preferred to make 
his letter a lively comment on events, rather 
than a report of them. The editor of the 
Abstract seemed to prefer this, too. He 
wrote Maxwell some excellent criticism, 
and invited him to appeal to the better 
rather than the worse curiosity of his read- 
ers, to remember that this was the principle 
of the Aéstract in its home conduct. Max- 
well showed the letter to his wife, and she 
approved of it all so heartily that she would 
have liked to answer it herself. ‘‘ Of course, 
Brice,”’ she said, ‘ it’s vew he wants, more 
than your news. Any wretched reporter 
could give him that, but you are the one 
man in the world who can give him your 
mind about it.” 


cality, personal force, sense of humor,* 
and all those side-lights which personal 
acquaintance throws upon the character 
of a man like William Morris. 

* It is noteworthy that one who excluded humor from his 
own work, whether literary or artistic, had a keen apprecia- 
tion of it in the work of others. Few who only knew Mor- 


ris through his poems, romances, and designs would imag- 
ine that among his most favorite books were ‘‘ Huckleberry 


Finn,” by Mark Twain, and *‘ Uncle Remus I have 
often heard him recall passages of the former with immense 
enjoyment of the fur He was, besides, always an admirer 


of Dickens 
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“Why not say universe?” returned 
Maxwell, but though he mocked her he 
was glad to believe she was right, and he 
was proud of her faith in him. 

In another way this was put to proof 
more than once during the week, for Louise 
seemed fated to meet Mrs. Harley on the 
common stairs now when she went out or 
came in. It was very strange that after 
living with her a whole month in the house 
and not seeing her, she should now be see- 
ing her somuch. Mostly she was alone, 
but sometimes she was with an elderly 
woman, whom Louise decided at one time 
to be her mother, and at another to be a 
professional companion. The first time 
she met them together she was sure that 
Mrs. Harley indicated her to the chaper- 
on, and that she remembered her from 
Magnolia, but she never looked at Louise, 
any more than Louise looked at her, after 
that. 

She wondered if Maxwell ever met her, 
but she was ashamed to ask him, and he 
did not mention her. Only once when 
they were together did they happen to en- 
counter her, and then hesaid, quite simply, 
“T think she’s certainly an actress. That 
public look of the eyes is unmistakable. 
Emotional parts, I should say.” 

Louise forced herself to suggest, “ You 
might get her to let you do a play for 
her.” 

‘I doubt if I could do anything un- 
wholesome enough for her.” 
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At last the summons they were expect- 
ing from Grayson came, just after they had 
made up their minds to wait another week 
for it. 

Louise had taken the letter from the 
maid, and she handed it to Maxwell with 
a gasp at sight of the Argosy Theatre ad- 
dress printed in the corner of the envelope. 
“ | know it’s a refusal.” 

“Tf you think that will make it an ac- 
ceptance,” he had the hardihood to an- 
swer, “it won’t. I’ve tried that sort of 
thing too often; and he tore open the 
letter. 

It was neither a refusal nor an accept- 
ance, and their hopes soared again, hers 
visibly, his secretly, to find it a friendly 
confession that the manager had not found 
time to read the play until the night before, 
and a request that Maxwell would drop in 
any day between twelve and one, which 
was rather a leisure time with him, and 
talk it over. 

“ Pon’t lose an instant, dear!’ she 
adjured him. 

“ [t’s only nine o’clock,” he answered, 
* and I shallhave to lose several instants.” 

‘* That is so,’”’ she lamented ; and then 
they began to canvass the probable inten- 
tion of the manager’s note. She held out 
passionately tothe end forthe most encour- 
aging interpretation of it, but she did not 
feel that it would have any malign effect 
upon the fact for him to say, “ Oh, it’s just 
a way of letting me down easy.” and _ it 
clearly gave him great heart to say so. 

When he went off to meet his fate, she 
watched him, trembling, from the window; 
as she saw him mounting the elevated 
steps. she wondered at his courage ; she 
had given him all her own. 

The manager met him with “ Ah, I’m 
glad you came soon. ‘These things fade 
out of one’s mind so, and I really want 
to talk about your play. I’ve been very 
much interested in it.” 

Maxwell could only bow his head, and 
murmur something about being very glad, 
very, very glad, with a stupid iteration. 

‘‘T suppose you know, as well as I do, 
that it’s two plays, and that it’s only half 
as good as if it were one.”’ 

The manager wheeled around from his 
table, and looked keenly at the author, 
who contrived to say, “I think I know 
what you mean.” 
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“ You've got the making of the prettiest 
kind of little comedy in it, and you’ve got 
the making of a very strong tragedy. But 
I don’t think your oil and water mix, ex- 
actly,” said Grayson. 

“ You think the interest of the love-bus- 
iness will detract from the interest of the 
homicide’s fate?” 

“« And vice versa. Excuse me for ask- 
ing something that I can very well under- 
stand your not wanting to tell till I had 
read your play. Isn’t this the piece Go- 
dolphin has been trying out West? ”’ 

“ Ves, it is,’ said Maxwell. “ I thought 
it might prejudice you against it, if is 

“Oh, that’s all right. Why have you 
taken it from him? ” 

Maxwell felt that he could make up for 
his want of earlier frankness now. “I 
didn’t take it from him; he gave it back 
to me.” 

He sketched the history of his relation 
to the actor, and the manager said, with 
smiling relish, “Just like him, just like Go- 
dolphin.” ‘Then he added, ‘“ Well, now 
I'll tell you, and you mustn’t take it amiss. 
Godolphin may not know just why he 
gave the piece up, and he probably thinks 
it’s something altogether different, but you 
may depend upon it the trouble was your 
trying to ride two horses in it. Didn’t 
you feel that it was a mistake yourself?” 

“I felt it so strongly at one time that I 
decided to develop the love-business into 
a play by itself and let the other go for 
some other time. My wife and I talked 
it over very fully. We even discussed it 
with Godolphin. He wanted to do Atland. 
3ut we all backed out simultaneously, and 
went back to the play as it stood.” 

“Godolphin saw he couldn’t make 
enough of Atland,’’ said the manager, as 
if he were saying it to himself. “ Well, 
you may be sure he feels now that the 
character which most appeals to the pub- 
lic in the play is Salome.” 

‘“* He felt that before.” 

“ And he was right. Now, I will tell 
you what you have got to do. You have 
either got to separate the love-business 
from the rest of the play and develop it 
into a comedy by itself———” 

‘That would mean a great deal of work, 
and I am rather sick of the whole thing.” 

“ Or,” the manager went on without 
minding Maxwell, “ you have got to cut 
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the part of Salome, and subordinate it en- 
tirely to Haxard’’— Maxwell made a 
movement of impatience and refusal, and 
the manager finished—“‘‘or else you have 
got to treat it frankly as the leading part 
in the piece, and get it into the hands of 
some leading actress.” 

“Do you mean,” 
“that you—or any manager 
it if that were done ? ” 

Grayson looked a little unhappy. ‘ No, 
that isn’t what I mean, exactly. I mean 
that as it stands, no manager would risk it, 
and that as soon as an actor had read it, 
he would see, as Godolphin must have seen 
from the start, that Haxard was a subor- 
dinate part. What you want to do is to 
get it in the hands of some woman who 
wants to star, and would take the road with 
it.” ‘The manager expatiated at some 
length on the point, and then he stopped, 
and sat silent, as if he had done with the 
subject. 

Maxwell perceived that the time had 
come for him to get up and go away. 

“ I’m greatly obliged to you for all your 
kindness, Mr. Grayson, and I won’t abuse 
your patience any further. You’ve been 
awfully good to me, and—” He faltered, 
in a dejection which he could not control. 
Against all reason, he had hoped that the 
manager would have taken his piece just 
as it stood, and apparently he would not 
have taken it in any event. 

‘You mustn’t speak of that,” said the 
manager. ‘I wish you would let me see 
anything else you do. ‘There’s a great 
deal that’s good in this piece, and I believe 
that a woman who would make it her bat- 
tle-horse could make it go.” 

Maxwell asked, with melancholy scorn, 
“ But you don’t happen to know any lead- 
ing lady who is looking round for a battle- 
horse? ” 

The manager seemed trying to think. 
“Ves, Ido. You wouldn’t like her alto- 
gether, and I don’t say she would be the 
ideal Salome, but she would be, in her way, 
effective ; and I know that she wants very 
much to get a play. She hasn’t been do- 
ing anything for a year or two but getting 
married and divorced, but she made a very 
good start. She used to call herself Yo- 
lande Havisham ; I don’t suppose it was 
her name; and she had a good deal of 
success in the West ; I don’t think she’s 


the author asked, 
would take 
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ever appeared in New York. I believe she 
was of quite a good Southern family ; the 
Southerners all are ; and I hear she has 
money.” 

“Godolphin mentioned a Southern girl 
for the part,” said Maxwell. “ I wonder 
if——” 

“Very likely it’s the same one. She 
does emotional leads. She and Godel- 
phin played together in California, I be- 
lieve. 1 was trying to think of her mar- 
ried name—or her unmarried name— 

Some one knocked at the door, and the 
young man put his head in, with what Max- 
well fancied a preconcerted effect, and 
gave the manager a card. He said, “ All 
right ; bring him round,” and he added 
to Maxwell, ‘ Shall I] send your play——” 

“No, no, I will take it,” and Maxwell 
carried it away with a heavier heart than he 
had even when he got it back from Godol- 
phin. He did not know how to begin 
again, and he had to go home and take 
counsel with his wife as to the next step. 

He could hardly bear to tell her of his 
disappointment, and it was harder still to 
tell her of the kind of hope the manager 
had held out to him. He revolved a com- 
promise in his mind, and when they sat 
down together, he did not mean to conceal 
anything, but only to postpone something ; 
he did not clearly know why. He told her 
the three alternatives with the play which 
the manager had suggested, and she agreed 
with him that they were all impossible. 

*« Besides,” she said, “ he doesn’t prom- 
ise to take the play, even if you do every- 
thing toa ‘t.’ Did he ask you to lunch 
again?” 

«No, that seemed a thing of the past.” 

“ Well, let us have ours, and then we can 
go into the Park, and forget all about it 
for awhile, and perhaps something new 
will suggest itself.” 

That was what they did, but nothing 
new suggested itself. ‘They came home 
fretted with their futile talk. ‘There seemed 
nothing for Maxwell to do but to begin 
the next day with some other manager. 

They found a note from Grayson wait- 
ing Maxwell. ‘Well, you open it,” he said 
listlessly to his wife, and in fact he felt him- 
self at that moment physically unable to 
cope with the task, and he dreaded any 
fluctuation of emotion that would follow, 
even if it were a joyous one. 
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‘What does this mean, Brice?” de 
manded his wife, with a terrible provision- 
ality in her tone, as she stretched out the 
letter to him, and stood before him where 
he lounged in the cushioned window-seat. 

Grayson had written: ** If you care to 
submit your play to Yolande Havisham, 
you can easily do so. I find that her ad- 
dress is the same as yours. Her name is 
Harley. But I was mistaken about the 
divorce. It was a death.’’ 

Maxwell lay stupidly holding the note 
before him. 

“Will you tell me what it means?” his 
wife repeated. “ Or why you didn’t tell 
me before, if you meant to give your play 
to that creature?” 

“T don’t mean to 
Maxwell, doggedly. 
an instant. As for not telling you that 
Grayson had suggested it—well, perhaps 
I wished to spare myself ascene like the 
present.” 

“Do you think [ will believe you? 

“ T don’t think you will insult me. Why 
shouldn’t you believe | am telling you the 
truth ?”’ 

‘“* Because 
at once.” 

‘That is nonsense, and you know it. 
If | wanted to keep this from you, it was 
to spare you the annoyance I[ can’t help 
now, and because the thing was settled 


give it to her,” said 
‘IT never did, for 


because you didn’t tell me 


in my mind as soon as Grayson proposed 
it” 

‘Phen, why has he written to you about 
ge 

“1 suppose I didn’t say it was settled.” 

“ Suppose? Didn't you £vozw whether 
you did?”’ 

‘“Come, now, Louise! [am not on the 
witness-stand, and I won’t be cross-ques- 
tioned. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. What is the matter with you?) Am 
I to blame because a man who doesn’t 
imagine your dislike of a woman that you 
never spoke to suggests her taking part in 
a play that she probably wouldn’t look at? 
You're preposterous! ‘Try to have a little 
common sense!’’ ‘These appeals seemed 
to have a certain effect with his wife; she 
looked daunted; but Maxwell had the 


misfortune to add, “ One would think 


you were jealous of the woman.” 
“ Vow you areinsulting me/’’ she cried. 
* But it’s a part of the vulgarity of the 
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whole business. Actors, authors, mana- 
gers, you're all alike.”’ 

Maxwell got very pale. 
Louise!’’ he warned her. 

“1 won't look out. If you had any 
delicacy, the least delicacy in the world, 
you could imagine how a woman who had 
given the most sacred feelings of her nat- 
ure to youfor your selfishart, would loathe 
to be represented by such a creature as 
that, and still not be jealous of her, as you 
callit! But I am justly punished! I might 
have expec ted it.” 

The maid appeared at the door and said 
something, which neither of them could 
make out at once, but which proved to be 
the question whether Mrs. Maxwell had 
ordered the dinner. 

“No, I will go—I was just going out 
for it,’’ said Louise. She had in fact not 
taken off her hat or gloves since she came 
in from her walk, and she now turned and 
swept out of the room without looking at 
her husband. He longed to detain her, 
to speak some kindly or clarifying word, 
to set himself right with her, to set her 
right with herself; but the rage was so hot 
in his heart that he could not. She came 
back to the door'a moment, and looked 
in. “ / will do my duty.” 

“It’s rather late,’’ he sneered, “ but if 
you're very conscientious, I dare say we 
shall have dinner at the usual time.” 

He did not leave the window-seat, and 
it was as if the door had only just clashed 
to after her when there came a repeated 
and violent ringing at the bell, so that he 
jumped up himself, to answer it, without 
waiting for the maid. 

‘Your wife—your 
bell-boy, who stood there. 
herself, and she’s fainted.” 

“My wife?) Where—how?” He ran 
down the stairs after the boy, and in the 
hallway on the ground floor he found 
Louise stretched upon the marble pave- 
ment, with her head in the lap of a woman, 
who was chafing her hands. He needed 
no look at this woman’s face to be sure 
that it was the woman of his wife’s abhor- 
rence, and he felt quite as sure that it was 
the actress, Yolande Havisham, from the 
effective drama of her self-possession. 

“Don’t be frightened. Your wife turned 
her foot on the steps, here. I was coming 
into the house, and caught her from fall- 


“Look out, 


wife!” panted the 


“She’s hurt 
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ing. It’s only a swoon.” She spoke with 
the pseudo-English accent of the stage, 
but with a Southern slip upon the vowels 
here and there. ‘Get some water, please.” 

‘The hall-boy came running up the back 
stairs with some that he had gone to get, 
and the woman bade Maxwell sprinkle his 
wife’sface. But he said: ‘* No—you,”’ and 
he stooped and took his wife’s head into 
his own hands, so that she might not come 
to in the lap of Mrs. Harley; in the midst 
of his dismay he reflected how much she 
would hate that. He could hardly keep 
himself from being repellant and resentful 
toward the woman. In his remorse for 
quarrelling with Louise, it was the least rep- 
aration he could offer her. Mrs. Harley, 
if it was she, seemed not to notice his rude- 
ness. She sprinkled Louise’s face, and 
wiped her forehead with the handkerchief 
she dipped in the water; but this did not 
bring her out of her faint, and Maxwell 
began to think she was dead, and to feel 
that he was a murderer. With a strange, 
esthetic vigilance he took note of his sen- 
sations for use in revising Haxard. 

The janitor of the building had some- 
how arrived, and Mrs. Harley said: ‘I 
will go for a doctor, if you can get her up 
to your apartment;” and she left Louise 
with the two men. 

The janitor, a burly Inshman, lifted her 
in his arms, and carried her up the three 
flights of steps ; Maxwell followed, hag- 
gardly, helplessly. 

On her own bed, Louise revived, and 
said : *‘ My shoe— Oh, get it off !”’ 

The doctor came a few minutes later, 
but Mrs. Harley did not appear with him, 
as Maxwell had dreaded she would. He 
decided that Mrs. Maxwell had strained, 
not sprained, her ankle, and he explained 
how the difference was all the difference in 
the world, as he bound the ankle up with 
a long ribbon of india-rubber, and issued 
directions for care and quiet. 

He left them there, and Maxwell heard 
him below in parley, apparently with the 
actress at her door. Louise lay with her 
head on her husband’s arm, and held his 
other hand tight in hers, while he knelt by 
the bed. Thebliss of repentance and mutual 
forgiveness filled both their hearts, while 
she told how she had hurt herself. 

“ T had got down to the last step, and I 
was putting my foot to the pavement, and 
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I thought, Now I am going to turn my 
ankle. Wasn’t it strange ? And I turned 
it. How did you get me upstairs ?” 

“ The janitor carried you.” 

‘* How lucky he happened to be there! 
I suppose the hall-boy kept me from fall- 
ing—poor little fellow! You must give 
him some money. How did you find out 
about me?” 

‘He ran up to tell,” Maxwell said this, 
and then he hesitated. “ I guess you had 
better know all about it. Can you bear 
something would you 
rather wait 

“No, no, tell me now ! 
wait. What is it?” 

“ It wasn’t the hall-boy that caught you. 
It was that—woman.” 

He felt her neck and hand grow rigid, 
but he went on, and told her all about it. 
At the end, some quiet tears came into her 
eyes. ‘“ Well, then, we must be civil to her. 
Iam glad you told me at once, Brice.” 
She pulled his head down and kissed him, 
and he was glad, too. 


disagreeable, or 


I can’t bear to 


XV 


LovuIsE sent Maxwelldownto Mrs. Har- 
ley’s apartment to thank her, and tell her 
how slight the accident was; and while he 
was gone, she abandoned herself to an im- 
passioned dramatization of her own death 
from blood-poisoning, and her husband’s 
early marriage with the actress, who then 
appeared in all his plays, though they were 
not happy together. Her own spectre was 
always rising between them, and she got 
some fearful joy out of that. She counted 
his absence by her heart-beats, but he came 
back so soon that she was ashamed, and 
was afraid that he had behaved so as to 
give the woman a notion that he was not 
suffered to stay longer. He explained 
that he found her gloved and bonneted to 
go out, and that he had not stayed for fear 
of keeping her. She had introduced him 
tohermother, who was civil about Louise’s 
accident, and they had both begged him to 
let them do anything they could for her. 
He made his observations, and, when 
Louise, after a moment, asked him about 
them, he said they affected him as sever- 
ally typifying the Old South and the New 
South. ‘They had a photograph over the 
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mantel, thrown up large, of an officer in 
Confederate uniform. Otherwise the room 
had nothing personal in it ; he suspected 
the apartment of having been taken fur- 
nished, like their own. Louise asked if he 
should say they were ladies, and he an- 
swered that he thought they were. 

“ Of course,” she said, and she added, 
with a wide sweep of censure : ‘They get 
engaged to four or five men at a time, down 
there. Well,’ she sighed, ‘“ you mustn’t 
stay in here with me, dear. Go to your 
writing.” 

“ | was thinking whether you couldn’t 
come out and lie on the lounge. I hate to 
leave you alone in here.” 

“No, the doctor said to be perfectly 
quiet. Perhaps I can, to-morrow, if it 
doesn’t swell up any worse.” 

She kept her hold of his hand, which he 
had laid in hers, and he sat down beside 
the bed, in the chair he had left there. He 
did not speak, and after awhile she asked, 
“What are you thinking of?” 

“Qh, nothing. ‘The confounded play, 
I suppose.” 

“ You're disappointed at Grayson’s not 
taking it.” 

** One is always a fool.” 

“ Yes,” said Louise, witha catching of 
the breath. She gripped his hand hard, 
and said, as well as she could in keeping 
back the tears, “* Well, I will never stand 
in your way, Brice. You may do any- 
thing—anv/Aing—with it that you think 
best.” 

“| shall never do anything you don’t 
like,’ he answered, and he leaned over and 
kissed her, and at this her passion burst in 
a violent sobbing, and when she could 
speak she made him solemnly promise that 
he would not regard her in the least, but 
would do whatever was wisest and best 
with the play, for otherwise she should 
never be happy again. 

As she could not come out to join him 
at dinner, he brought a little table to the 
bedside, and put his plate on it, and ate 
his dinner, there, with her. She gave him 
some attractive morsels off her own plate, 
which he had first insisted on bestowing 
upon her. ‘They had such a gay evening 
that the future brightened again, and they 
arranged for Maxwellto take his play down 
town the next day, and not lose a moment 
in trying to place it with some manager. 
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It all left him very wakeful, for his head 
began to work upon this scheme and that. 
When he went to lock the outer door for 
the night, the sight of his overcoat hanging 
in the hall made him think of a theatrical 
newspaper he had bought coming home, 
at a certain corner of Broadway, where 
numbers of smooth-shaven, handsome men, 
and women with dark eyes and cham- 
pagned hair were lounging and _ passing. 
He had got it onthe desperate chance that 
it might suggest something useful to him. 
He now took it out of his coat-pocket, and 
began to look its advertisements over in 
the light of his study lamp, partly because 
he was curious about it, and partly because 
he knew he should begin to revise his play, 
otherwise, and then he should not sleep all 
night. 

In several pages of the paper ladies with 
flowery and alliterative names and_ pseu- 
donyms proclaimed themselves in large 
letters, and in smaller type the parts they 
were presently playing in different com- 
binations ; others gave their addresses and 
announced that they were At Liberty, or 
specified the kinds of réles they were 
accustomed to fill, as Leads or Heavies, 
Dancing Soubrettes and Boys; Leads, 
Emotional and Juvenile; Heavy or Ju- 
venile or Emotional Leads. ‘There were 
gentlemen seeking engagements who were 
Artistic Whistling Soloists, Magicians, 
Leading Men, Leading Heavies, Singing 
and Dancing Comedians, and there were 
both ladies and gentlemen who were now 
Starring in this play or that, but were open 
to offers later. A teacher of stage dancing 
promised instruction in skirtand serpentine 
dancing, as well as high kicking, front and 
back, the backward bend, side practice, toe- 
practice, and all novelties. | Dramatic au- 
thors had their cards among the rest, and 
one poor fellow, as if he had not the heart 
to name himself, advertised a play to be 
heard of at the office of the newspaper. 
Whatever related tothe theatre was there, in 
a bizarre solidarity, which was droll enough 
to Maxwell in one way. But he hated to be 
mixed up with all that, and he perceived 
that he must be mixed up with it more and 
more, if he wrote for the theatre. Whether 
he liked it or not, he was part of the thing 
which in its entirety meant high-kick- 
ing and toe-practice, as well as the expres- 
sion of the most mystical passions of the 
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heart. ‘There was an austerity in him which 
the fact offended, and he did what he 
could to appease this austerity by reflect- 
ing that it was the drama and never the 
theatre that he loved; but for the time this 
was useless. He saw that if he wrote 
dramas he could not hold aloof from the 
theatre, nor from actors and actresses— 
heavies and juveniles, and emotionals and 
soubrettes. He must know them, and more 
intimately; and at first he must be subject 
to them, however he mastered them at 
last ; he must flatter their oddities and in- 
dulge their caprices. His experience with 
Godolphin had taught him that, and_ his 
experience with Godolphin in the con- 
struction of his play could be nothing to 
what he must undergo at rehearsals and in 
the effort to adapt his work to a company. 
He reminded himself that Shakespeare 
even must have undergone all that. But 
this did not console him. He was himself, 
and what another, the greatest, had suf- 
fered, would not save him. Besides, it was 
not the drama merely that Maxwell loved; 
it was not making plays alone; it was 
causing the life that he had known tospeak 
from the stage, and to teach there its se- 
rious and important lesson. In. the last 
analysis he was a moralist, and more a 
moralist than he imagined. ‘To enforce, in 
the vividest and most palpable form, what 
he had thought true, it might be worth 
while to endure all the trials that he must ; 
but at that moment he did not think so ; 
and he did not dare submit his misgiving 
to his wife. 

They had now been six months married, 
and if he had allowed himself to face the 
fact he must have owned that, though they 
loved each other so truly, and he had 
known moments of exquisite, of incredible 
rapture, he had been as little happy as in 
any half year he had lived. He never 
formulated his wife’s character, or defined 
the precise relation she bore to his life ; if 
he could have been challenged to do so, 
he would have said that she was the whole 
of life to him, and that she was the most 
delightful woman in the world. 

He tasted to its last sweetness the love 
of loving her and of being loved by her. 
At the same time there was an obscure 
stress upon him which he did not trace to 
her at once; a trouble in his thoughts 
which, if he could have seen it clearly, 
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he would have recognized for a lurking 
anxiety concerning how she would take 
the events of their life as they came. 
Without realizing it, for his mind was most- 
ly on his work, and it was only in some 
dim recess of his spirit that the struggle 
took place, he was perpetually striving to 
adjust himself to the unexpected, or rather 
the impredicable. 

But when he was most afraid of her 
harassing uncertainty of emotion or action 
he was aware of her fixed loyalty to him ; 
and perhaps it was the final effect with 
himself that he dreaded. Should he al- 
ways be able to bear and forbear, as he 
felt she would, with all her variableness 
and turning? ‘The question did not put 
itself in words, and neither did his con- 
viction that his relation to the theatre was 
doubled in difficulty through her. But he 
perceived that she had no love for the 
drama, and only a love for his love of it ; 
and sometimes he vaguely suspected that 
if he had been in business she would have 
been as fond of business as she was of the 
drama. He never perhaps comprehended 
her ideal, and how it could include an ex- 
plicit and somewhat noisy devotion to the 
aims of his ambition, because it was his, 
and a patronizing reservation in regard to 
the ambition itself. But this was quite 
possible with Louise, just as it was possi- 
ble for her to have had a humble personal 
joy in giving herself to him, while she had 
a distinct social sense of the sacrifice she 
had made in marrying him. In herself she 
looked uptohim; as her father’s and moth- 
er’s daughter, asthe child of her circum- 
stance, there is no doubt she looked down 
upon him. But neither of these attitudes 
held in their common life. Love may or 
may not level ranks, but marriage unques- 
tionably does, and is the one form of ab- 
solute equality. The Maxwells did not 
take themselves or each other objectively ; 
they loved and hated, they made war and 
made peace, without any sense of the dif- 
ference or desert that might have been 
apparent to the spectators. 

Maxwell had never been so near the 
standpoint of the impartial observer as now 
when he confronted the question of what 
he should do, with a heart twice burdened 
by the question whether his wife would 
not make it hard for him to do it, what- 
ever it was. He thought, with dark fore- 
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boding, of the difficulties he should have to 
smooth out for her if it ever came to a pro- 
duction of the piece. The best thing that 
could happen, perhaps, would be its rejec- 
tion, final and total, by all possible mana- 
gers and actors ; for she would detest any 
one who took the part of Salome, and would 
hold him responsible for all she should 
suffer from it. 

He recurred again to what he had felt 
so strongly himself, and what Grayson 
had suggested, and thought how he could 
free himself from fealty to her by cutting 
out the whole love-business from his play. 
But that would be very hard. ‘The thing 
had now knitted itself in one texture in 
his mind, and though he could sever the 
ties that bound the parts together, it would 
take from the piece the great element of 
charm. It was not symmetrical as it stood, 
but it was not two distinct motives ; the 
motives had blended, and they really be- 
longed to each other. He would have to 
invent some other love-business if he cut 
this out, but still it could be done. Then it 
suddenly flashed upon him that there was 
something easier yet, and that was to aban- 
don the notion of getting his piece played 
at all, and to turn it into a novel. He could 
giveit narrative form without much trouble, 
if any, beyond that of copying it, and it 
would be thought a very dramatic story. 
He saw instantly how he could keep and 
even enhance all the charm of the love- 
business as it stood, in a novel ; and in his 
revulsion of feeling he wished to tell his wife. 
He made a movement toward the door of 
her room, but he heard the even breath- 
ing of her sleep, and he stopped and flung 
himself on the lounge to think. It was such 
a happy solution of the whole affair! He 
need not even cease trying with managers, 
for he could use the copy of the play that 
Godolphin had returned for that, and he 
could use the copy he had always kept 
for recasting it in narrative. By the time 
that he had got his play back from the last 
manager he would have his novel ready 
for the first publisher. In the meantime 
he should be writing his letters for the 
Abstract, and not consuming all his little 
savings. 

The relief from the stress upon him was 
delicious. He lay at rest and heard the 
soft breathing of his wife from the other 
room, and an indescribable tenderness for 
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her filled his heart. ‘Then he heard her 
voice saying, ‘* Well, don’t wake him, poor 
boy!” 

XVI 


MAXWELL opened his eyes, and found 
the maid lightly escaping from the room. 
He perceived that he had slept all night 
on the lounge, and he sent a cheery hail 
into his wife’s room, and then followed it 
to tell her how he had thought it all out. 
She was as glad as he was ; she applauded 
his plan to the ceiling ; and he might not 
have thought of her accident if he had 
not seen presently that she was eating her 
breakfast in bed. 

Then he asked after her ankle, and she 
said, ‘Oh, that’s perfectly well, or the 
same as perfectly. ‘There’s no pain at all, 
there, to speak of, and I shall get up to 
luncheon. You needn’t mind me any 
more. If you haven’t taken your death 
of cold sleeping there on the lounge——” 

“1 haven’t.”’ 

‘‘T want you to go down town to some 
manager with your play, and get some 
paper, the kind I like; and then, after 
lunch, we’ll begin turning it into a novel, 
from your copy. It will be so easy for you 
that you can dictate, and I’ll do the writ- 
ing, and we'll work it up together. Shall 
you like collaborating with me ?” 

“Ah! . 

‘Tt will be our story, and I shall like it 
twice as well asif itwereaplay. We shall 
be independent of the theatre, that’s one 
satisfaction ; they can take the play, if 
they like, but it will be perfectly indifferent 
tous. I shall help you get in all those 
nice touches that you said you could never 
get into a play, like that green light in the 
woods. I know just how we shall manage 
that love business, and we sha’n’t have any 
horror of an actress interpreting our in- 
spirations to the public. We'll play At- 
land and Salome ourselves. We’ll—ow !”’ 

She had given her foot a twist in the ex- 
citement and she fell back on the pillow 
rather faint. But she instantly recovered 
herself with a laugh, and she hurried him 
away to his breakfast, and then away with 
his play. He would rather have stayed 
and begun turning it into a story at once. 
But she would not let him ; she said, it 
would be a loss of time, and she should 
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fret a good deal more to have him there 
with her, than to have him away, for she 
should know he was just staying to cheer 
her up. 

When he was gone she sent for what- 
ever papers the maid could find in the par- 
lor, so that she need not think of him in 
the amusement she would get out of them. 
Among the rest was that dramatic news- 
paper which caught her eye first, with the 
efigy of a very dramatized young woman 
whose portrait filled the whole first page. 
Louise abhorred her, but with a novel 
sense of security in the fact that Maxwell’s 
play was going so soon to be turned into 
a story ; and she felt personally aloof from 
all the people who had dragged him down 
with a sense of complicity in their profes- 
sional cards. She found them neither so 
droll nor so painful as he had, but she was 
very willing to turn from them, and she 
was giving the paper a parting glance be- 
fore dropping it, when she was arrested by 
an advertisement which made her start: 


WANTED.—A drama for prominent star; 
light comic and emotional; star part must em- 
body situations for the display of intense effects. 
Address L, STERNE, this office. 


A series of effects as intense as the ad- 
vertiser could have desired in a drama fol- 
lowed one another in the mind of Louise. 
She now wildly reproached herself that she 
had, however unwittingly, sent her hus- 
band out of reach for four or five hours, 
when his whole future might depend up- 
on his instantly answering this notice. 
Whether he had already seen the notice 
and rashly decided to ignore it, or had not 
seen it, he might involve himself with some 
manager irretrievably before he could be 
got at with a demand which seemed spe- 
cifically framed to describe his play. She 
was in despair that there was no means of 
sending a messenger-boy after him with 
any chance of finding him. ‘The light 
comic reliefs which the advertiser would 
have wished to give the dark phases of her 
mood were suggested by her reckless en- 
ergy in whirling herself into her dressing- 
gown, and hopping out to Maxwell’s desk 
in the other room, where she dashed off a 
note in reply to the advertisement in her 
husband’s name, and then checked herself 
with the reflection that she had no right to 
sign his name: even in such a cause she 
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must not do anything wrong. Something 
must be done, however, right or wrong, 
and she decided that a very formal note in 
the third person would involve the least 
moral trespass. She fixed upon these terms, 
after several experiments, almost weeping 
at the time they cost her, when every mo- 
ment was precious: 


Mr. Brice Maxwell writes to Mr. L. 
Sterne and begs to inform him that he has 
a play which he believes will meet the re- 
quirements of Mr. Sterne, as stated in his 
advertisement in the * Professtonal Regis- 
ter”’ of November the tenth. Mr. Maxwell 
asks the favor of an interview with Mr. 
Sterne atany time and place that Mr. Sterne 
may appoint. 


It seemed to her that this violated no 
law of man or God, or if it did the exi- 
gency was such that the action could be 
forgiven, if not justified. She ransacked 
Maxwell’s desk for a special delivery 
stamp, and sent the letter out beyond re- 
call ; and then it occurred to her that its 
opening terms were too much those of a 
lady addressing a seamstress ; but after a 
good deal of anguish on this point she 
comforted herself with the hope that a 
man would not know the form, or at least 
would not suspect another man of using 
it offensively. 

She passed the time till Maxwell came 
back, in doubt whether to tell him what 
she had done. There was no reason why 
she should not, except that he might have 
seen the advertisement and decided not to 
answer it for some reason; but in that 
case it might be said that he ought to have 
spoken to her about it. She told him 
everything at once, but there were many 
things that he did not tell her till long af- 
terward ; it would be a good thing to let 
him realize how that felt ; besides it would 
be a pleasure to keep it and let it burst 
upon him, if that L. Sterne, whoever he 
was, asked to see the play. In any case, 
it would not be a great while that she need 
keep from him what she had done, but at 
sight of him when he came in she could 
hardly be silent. He was gloomy and dis- 
pirited, and he confessed that his pleasant 
experience with Grayson had not been re- 
peated with the other managers. They 
had all been civil enough, and he had 
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seen three or four of them, but only one 
had consented to let him even leave his 
play with him; the others said that it 
would be useless for them to look at it. 

She could not forbear showing him the 
advertisement she had answered as they 
sat at lunch; but he glanced at it with 
disdain, and said there must be some sort 
of fake in it ; if it was some irresponsi 
ble fellow getting up a combination he 
would not scruple to use the ideas of any 
manuscript submitted to him and work 
them over to suit himself. Louise could 
not speak. All heart went out of her ; 
she wanted to cry, and she did not tell 
what she had done. 

Neither of them ate much. He asked 
her if she was ready to begin on the story 
with him; she said, Oh, yes; and she 
hobbled off into the other room. ‘Then 
he seemed to remember her hurt for the 
first time ; he had been so full of his fail- 
ure with the play before. He asked her 
how she was, and she said, much better; 
and then he stretched himself on the 
lounge and tried to dictate, and she took 
her place at his desk and tried to write. 
But she either ran ahead of him, and 
prompted him, which vexed him, or she 
lagged so far behind that he lost the thread 
of what he was saying and became angry. 
At last she put her head down on the 
paper and blotted it with her tears. 

At that he said, ‘Oh, you’d better go 
back to bed,” and then though he spoke 
harshly, he lifted her tenderly and _ half 
carried her to her room. 


XVII 

Tuey did not try working the play into 
a story again together. Maxwell kept 
doggedly at it, though he said it was of no 
use ; the thing had taken the dramatic 
form with inexorable fixity as it first came 
from his mind; it could be changed, of 
course, but it could only be changed for the 
worse, artistically. If he could sell it asa 
story, the work would not be lost; he 
would gain the skill that came from doing, 
in any event, and it would keep him alive 
under the ill-luck that now seemed to 
have set in. 

None of the managers wanted his play. 
Some of them seemed to want it less than 
others ; some wanted it less immediately 
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than others ; some did not wantit after read- 
ing ; some refused it without reading it ; 
some had their arrangements made for an 
indefinite time, others in the present un- 
certain state of affairs could not make any 
arrangements ; some said it was an Amer- 
ican play; others that it was un-American 
in its pessimistic spirit ; some found it too 
literary ; others, lacking in imagination. 
‘They were nearly all so kind that at first 
Maxwell was guilty of the folly of trying 
to persuade them against the reasons they 
gave; when he realized that these reasons 
were also excuses, he set his teeth and ac- 
cepted them in silence. 

For a number of days Louise suffered 
in momentary expectation of a reply from 
I.. Sterne. She thought it would come by 
district messenger the day she wrote ; and 
for several days afterwards she had the 
letters brought to her first, so that she 
could read them, and not disturb Maxwell 
with them at his work, if it were not nec- 
essary. He willingly agreed to that ; he 
saw that it helped to pass the irksome 
time for her. She did not mean to con- 
ceal any answer she should have from L. 
Sterne, but she meant when the answer 
came to prepare her husband for it in such 
sort, that he would understand her motive, 
and though he condemned it, would easily 
forgive her. But the days went and no let- 
ter from L. Sterne came, and after a sea- 
son of lively indignation at his rudeness, 
Louise began to forget him a little, though 
she still kept her surveillance of the mails. 

It was always on her conscience, in the 
meantime, to give some of the first mo- 
ments of her recovery to going with Max- 
well and thanking Mrs. Harley for the 
kindness she had shown her in her acci- 
dent. She was the more strenuous in this 
intention, because the duty was so distaste- 
ful, and she insisted upon Maxwell’s com 
pany, though he argued that he had al- 
ready done enough himself in thanking 
her preserver, because she wished to pun- 
ish a certain reluctance of her own in 
having him go. She promised herself that 
she would do everything that was right by 
that creature ; and perhaps she repaired 
to her presence in rather overwhelming 
virtue. If this was so, Mrs. Harley showed 


herself equal to the demand upon her, and ° 


was overwhelming in her kind. She not 
only made nothing of what she had done 
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Louise, but she made nothing of 
louise, and contrived with a few well 
directed strokes to give her distinctly the 
sense of being a chit, a thing Louise was 
not at all used to. She was apparently 
one of those women who have no use for 
persons of their own sex} but few women, 
even of that sort, could have so promptly 
relegated Louise to the outside of their in- 
terest, or so frankly devoted themselves to 
Maxwell. The impartial spectator might 
easily have imagined that it was his ankle 
which had been strained, and that Louise 
was at best an intrusive sympathizer. 
Sometimes Mrs. Harley did not hear what 
she said; at other times, if she began a 
response to her, she ended it in a ques- 
tion to him; even when she talked to 
Louise, her eyes were smouldering upon 
Maxwell. If this had all or any of it been 
helpless or ignorant rudeness, it could have 
been borne and forgiven; but Louise was 
aware of intention, of perfect intelligence 
in it; she was sensible of being even more 
disliked than disliking, and of finally be- 
ing put to flight with a patronizing bene- 
volence for her complete recovery which 
was intolerable. What was worse was 
that, while the woman had been so offen- 
sive, she could not wholly rid herself of the 
feeling that her punishment was in a 
measure merited, though it was not justice 
that had dealt with her. 

‘“* Well, that is over,’’said Maxwell, when 
they were again by themselves. 

“Yes, forever,” sighed Louise, and for 
once she was not let have the last word. 

‘| hope you'll remember that J didn’t 
want to go.” 

At least they had not misunderstood 
each other about Mrs. Harley. 

‘Toward the end of the month, Louise’s 
father and mother came on from Boston. 
They professed that they had been taken 
with that wish to see the autumn exhibition 
at the National Academy, which sometimes 
affects Bostonians, and that their visit had 
nothing to do with the little hurt that Louise 
wrote them of after she was quite well of 
it. ‘They drove over from their hotel the 
morning they arrived, and she did not know 
anything of their coming till she heard their 
voices at the door ; her father’s voice was 
rather husky from the climb to her apart- 
ment. 

The apartment was looking somewhat 
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trowsy, for the Maxwells breakfasted late, 
and the housemaid had not had time to 
put it in order. Louise saw it through her 
father’s and mother’s eyes with the glance 
they gave it, and found the rooms ridicu- 
lously little, and furnished with cheap 
Fourteenth Street things ; but she bragged 
all the more noisily of it on that account, 
and made her mother look out of the win- 
dows, for the pretty view they had from 
their corner-room. Mrs. Hilary pulled 
her head back from the prospect of the 
railroad-ridden avenue with silent horror, 
and Louise burst intoawildlaugh. ‘“ Well, 
it zsz’¢ Commonwealth Avenue, mamma ; 
I don’t pretend that, you know.” 

‘*Where’s Maxwell ?”’ asked Hilary, 
still puffing from the lounge he had sunk 
upon as soon as he got into the room. 

“Oh, he’s down town interviewing a 
manager about his play.”’ 

“T thought that fellow out West had his 
play. Or is this a new one ?” 

“No,” said Louise, very slowly and 
thoughtfully, ‘* Brice has taken back his 
play from Mr. Godolphin.” This was 
true; he Aad taken it back in a sense. 
She added, as much to herself as to her 
father. ‘ But he Zas got a new play— 
that he’s working at.” 

‘ [T hope he hasn’t been rash with Go- 
dolphin ; though I always had an idea that 
it would have been better for him to deal 
with a manager. Itseems more business- 
like.” 

* Oh, much,” said Louise. 

After a little while, they were more at 
home with each other ; she began to feel 
herself more their child, and less Maxwell’s 
wife ; the barriers of reluctance against 
him, which she always knew were up with 
them, fell away from between them and 
herself. But her father said they had come 
to get her and Maxwell tolunch withthem 
at their hotel, and then Louise felt herself 
on her husband’s side of the fence again. 
She said, no, they must stay with her ; that 
she was sure Brice would be back for 
lunch ; and she wanted to show them her 
house-keeping. Mrs. Hilary cast her eye 
about the room, at the word, as if she had 
seen quite enough of it already, and this 
made Louise laugh again. She was no 
better in person than the room was, and 
she felt her mother’s tacit censure apply to 
her slatternly dressing-gown. 
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“ | know what you’re thinking, mamma. 
But I got the habit of it when I had my 
strained ankle.” 

“ Oh, I’m sure it must be very comfort- 
able,” Mrs. Hilary said, of the dressing- 
gown. “Is it entirely well, now ?” she 
added, of the ankle ; and she and Hilary 
both looked at Louise in a way that would 
have convinced her that their final anxie- 
ty concerning it had brought them to New 
York, if she had not guessed it already. 
“The doctor,” and by this she meant their 
old family doctor, as if he were the only 
one, ‘“ said you couldn’t be too careful.” 

“Well, I haven’t been careful,” said 
Louise, gayly, “but I’m quite well, and you 
can go back at once, if that’s all, mam- 
ma.”’ 

Hilarylaughed with her. ‘“ You haven’t 
changed much, Louise.” 

Her mother said, in another sense, “ I 
think you look a little pulled down,” and 
that made her and her father laugh again. 
She got to playing with him, and poking 
him, and kissing him, in the way she had 
with him when she was a girl ; it was not 
so very long ago. 

Her mother bore with this for awhile, 
and then she rose to go. 

“ You’re not going to stay ! 
pre tested. 

‘* Not to-day, my dear. I’ve got some 
shopping to do before lunch.” 

“Well,” said Louise, “‘ I didn’t suppose 
you would stay the first time, such swells 
as you and papa. But I shall insist upon 
your coming to-morrow when you've re- 
covered a little from the blow this home of 
virtuous poverty has given you, and I’ve 
had a chance to dust and prepare for you. 
And I'll tell you what, mamma :; Brice and 
I will come to dinner with you, to-night, 
and we won’t take any refusal. We'll be 
with you at seven. How will that do, 
papa ?”’ 

“That will do,” said Hilary, with his 
arm round her waist, and they kissed each 
other to clinch the bargain. 

** And don’t you two old things go away 
and put your frosty pows together and say 
Brice and I are not happy. We do quar- 
rel like cats and dogs every now and then, 
but the rest of the time we’re the happiest 
couple in the universe ; and an example to 
parents.” 

Hilary would have manifestly liked to 
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stay and have her go on with her nonsense, 
but his wife took him away. 

When Maxwell came in, she was so full 
of their visit, that she did not ask him what 
luck he had with his play, but told him at 
once they were going to dine with her 
father and mother. ‘‘ And I want you to 
brace up, my dear, and not let them imag- 
ine anything.”’ 

“ How, anything ?”’ he asked, list- 
lessly. 

“Oh, nothing. About your play not 
going perfectly. I didn’t think it neces- 
sary to go into particulars with them, and 
you needn’t. Just pass it over lightly if 
they ask you anything about it. But they 
won't.” 

Maxwell did not look so happy as he 
might at the prospect of dining with his 
wife’s father and mother, but he did not 
say anything disagreeable, and after an in- 
stant of silent resentment, Louise did not 
say anything disagreeable either. In fact, 
she devoted herself to avoiding any dis- 
pleasures with him, and she arrived with 
him at the Hilarys’ hotel on perfectly good 
terms, and as far as he was concerned, in 
rather good spirits. 

Upon the whole, they had a very good 
time. Hilary made occasion to speak to 
Maxwell of his letters to the Aéstract, and 
told him they were considered by far the 
best letters of the kind published anywhere, 
which meant, anywhere in Boston. 

“You do that sort of thing so well, 
newspaper writing,” he continued, with a 
slyness that was not lost upon Louise, 
though Maxwell was ignorant of his drift, 
‘that | wonder you don’t sometimes want 
to take it up again.’ 

“It’s well enough,” said Maxwell, who 
was gratified by his praise. 

“By the way,” said Hilary, “1 met vour 
friend, Mr. Ricker, the other day, and he 
spoke most cordially about you. I fancy 
he would be very glad to have you back.”’ 

‘In the old way ? I would rather be 
excused.” 

** No, from what he said, I thought he 
would like your writing in the editorial 
page.” 

Maxwell looked pleased.  “ Ricker’s 
always been very good, but he has very 
little influence on the Adstract. He has 
no money interest in the paper.” 

Hilary said, with the greatest artfulness, 
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‘IT wonder he doesn’t buy in. I hear it 
can be done.” 

‘* Not by Ricker, for the best of all pos- 
sible reasons,” said Maxwell, with a laugh. 

Louise could hardly wait till she had 
parted from her father and mother before 
she began on her husband : * You goose ! 
Didn’t you see that papa was hinting at 
buying vow a share in the Adstract? ” 

‘He was very modest about it, then ; I 
didn’t see anything of the kind.” 

“Qh, do you think you are the only 
modest man? Papa is vevy modest, and 
he wouldn’t make you an offer outright, 
unless he saw that you would like it. But 
I know that was what he was coming to, 
and if you'll let me 

A sentiment of a reluctance rather than 
refusal was what made itself perceptible 
from his arm to hers, as they hurried along 
the street together, and Louise would not 
press the question till he spoke again. 

He did not speak till they were in the 
train on their way home. ‘Then he said, 
‘*‘T shouldn’t care to have a money inter- 
est in a newspaper. It would tie me up 
to it, and load me down with cares I should 
hate. It wouldn’t be my real life.” 

* Yes,” said his wife, but when they got 
into their little apartment, she cast an eye 
opened to its meanness and narrowness 
over the common belongings, and won- 
dered if he would ever ask himself whether 
this was her real life. But she did not 
speak, though she was apt to speak out 
most things that she thought. 
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SOME people began to call, old friends 
of her mother’s, whose visit to New York 
seemed to have betrayed to them the fact 
of Louise’s presence for the first time, and 
some friends of her own, who had married, 
and come to New York to live, and who 
said they had just got back to town long 
enough to learn that she was there. ‘These 
all reproached her for not having let them 
know sooner where she was, and they all 
more or less followed up their reproaches 
with the invitations which she dreaded be- 
cause of Maxwell’s aversion for them. But 
she submitted them to him, and submitted 
to his refusal to go with her, and declined 
them. In her heart she thought he was 
rather ungracious, but she did not say so, 
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though in two or three cases of people 
whom she liked, she coaxed him a little to 
go with her. Meeting her mother, and 
talking over the life she used to lead in Bos- 
ton, and the life so many people were lead- 
ing there still, made her a little hungry for 
society ; she would have liked well enough 
to find herself at a dinner again, and she 
would have felt a little dancing after the 
dinner no hardship ; but she remembered 
the promise she had made herself not to 
tease Maxwell about such things. So she 
merely coaxed him, and he so far relented 
as to ask her why she could not go without 
him, and that hurt her, and she said she 
never would go without him. All the same, 
when there came an invitation for lunch, 
from a particularly nice friend of her girl- 
hood, she hesitated and was lost. She had 
expected, somehow, that it was going to be 
a very little lunch, but she found it a very 
large one, in the number of people, and 
after the stress of accounting for her hus- 
band’s failure to come with her, she was 
not sorry to have it so. She inhaled with 
joy the atmosphere of the flower-scented 
rooms; her eye dwelt with delight on their 
luxurious and tasteful appointments, the be- 
longings of her former life, which seemed 
to emerge in them from the past, and claim 
her again; the women in their chic New 
York costumes and their miracles of early 
winter hats, hailed her a long-lost sister by 
every graceful movement and cultivated 
tone; the correctly tailored and agreeably 
mannered men had polite intelligence of a 
world that Maxwell never would and never 
could be part of ; the talk of the little amus- 
ing, unvital things that began at once, was 
more precious to her than the problems 
which the austere imagination of her hus- 
band dealt with; it suddenly fatigued her to 
think how hard she had tried to sympathize 
with his interest in them. Her heart leapt 
at sight of the long, rose-heaped table, with 
its glitter of glass and silver, and the solemn 
perfection of the serving-men; a spectacle 
not important in itself was dear to her from 
association with gayeties, which now, for a 
wicked moment, seemed to her better than 
love. 

There were allsorts of people : artists and 
actors, as well as people of fashion. Her 
friend had given her some society notable 
to go out with, but she had appointed for 
the chair next her on the other hand, a 
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young man inapretty pointed beard, whom 
she introduced across from the head of the 
table, as soon as she could civilly take the 
notable to herself. Louise did not catch his 
name, and it seemed presently that he had 
notheard hers, but their acquaintance pros- 
pered without this knowledge. He made 
some little jokes, which she promptly re- 
sponded to, and they talked awhile as if 
they were both New Yorkers, till she said, 
at some remark of his, ‘“ But I am not a 
New Yorker,’”’ and then he said, “ Well, 
neither am I,” and offered to tell her what 
he was if she would tell him what she was. 

“Oh, I’m from Boston, of course,’’ she 
answered, but then, instead of saying where 
he was from, he broke out : 

“ Now I will fulfil my vow ! 

“ Your vow? What is your vow?” 

“ To ask the first Boston person | met if 
that Boston person knew anything about 
another Boston person, who wrote a most 
remarkable play I saw in the fall out at 
home.” 

“A play,” said Louise, with total loss of 
interest in the gentleman’s city or country. 

“Yes, by a Boston man named Max- 
well 4 

Louise stared at him, and if their ac- 
quaintance had been alittle older, she might 
have asked him to come off. As it was she 
could not speak, and she let him go on. 

“T don’t know when I’ve ever had a 
stronger impression in the theatre than | 
had from that play. Perfectly modern, and 
perfectly American.” He briefly sketched 
it. “It was like a terrible experience on 
the tragic side, and on the other side, it 
was arapture. I never saw love-making 
on the stage before that made me wish to 
be a lover—— 

A fire-red flew over Louise’s face, and 
she said, almost snubbingly, as if he had 
made some unwarrantable advance: “ | 
think I had better not let you go on. It 
was my husband who wrote that play. | 
am Mrs. Maxwell.” 

“Mrs. Maxwell! You are Mrs. Max- 
well?” he gasped, and shecould not doubt 
the honesty of his amaze. His confusion 
was so charming that she instantly relented. 
‘Of course I should like to have you go on 
all day, asyou’ve begun, but there’s no tell- 
ing what exceptions you might have been 
going tomake later. Where did you see my 
husband’s play?” 


” 
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“In Midland——” 

“What! You are not—you can’t be 
—Mr. Ray?” 

‘*T am—I can,” he returned, gleefully, 
and now Louise impulsively gave him her 
hand under the table-cloth. 

The manceuvre caught the eye of the 
hostess. ‘ A bet?” she asked. 

“ Better,” cried Louise, not knowing 
her pun, “a thousand times,” and she 
turned without further explanation to the 
gentleman: “ When I tell Mr. Maxwell 
of this he will suffer as he ought, and 
that’s saying a great deal, for not coming 
with me to-day. ‘To think of #t’s being 
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you. 


« Ah, but to think of it’s being Ae / You 
acquit me of the poor taste of putting up 
a job? dg 

“ Qh, of anything you want to be ac- 
quitted of ! What crime would you pre- 
fer? ‘There are whole deluges of mercy 
for you. But now, go on, and tell me 
everything you thought about the play.” 

“I'd rather you'd tell me what you 
know about the playwright.” 

“ Everything, of course, and nothing. 
She added the last words from a sudden, 
poignant conviction. ‘ Isn’t that the way 
with the wives of you men of genius? ” 

‘Am I a man of genius?” 

‘Youre literary.” 

“« Oh, literary, yes. 


” 


But I’m not mar- 


ried.” 
“You're determined to get out of it, 
somehow. ‘Tell me about Midland. It 


has filled such a space in our imagination! 
You can’t think what a comfort and stay 
you have been to us! But why in Mid- 
land? Is it a large place?” 

‘Would it take such a very big one 
to hold me? It’s the place I brought 
myself up in, and it’s very good to me, 
and so I live there. I don’t think it has 
any vast intellectual or zsthetic interests, 
but there are very nice people there, very 
cultivated, some of them, and very well 
read. After all, you don’t needa great 
many people , three or four will do.” 

“And have you always lived there?” 

“| lived a year orso in New York, and 
I manage to get on here some time every 
winter. ‘The rest of the year, Midland is 
quite enough for me. It’s gay at times ; 
there’s a good deal going on; and I can 
write there as well as anywhere, and _bet- 
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ter than in New York. ‘Then, you know, 
ina small way I’ma prophet in my own 
country, perhaps because I was away from 
it for awhile. It’s very pretty. But it’s 
very base of you to make me talk about 
myself when I’m so anxious to hear about 
Mr. Maxwell.” 

* And do you spend all your time in 
writing Ibsen criticisms of Ibsen plays?” 
Louise pursued against his protest. 

‘“ 1] do some other kind of writing.” 

As?” 

*QOh, no! I’m not here to interview 
myself.” 

“Oh, but you ought. I know you've 
written something—some novel. Your 
name is so familiar—and was from the 
first.” Mr. Ray laughed and shook his 
head in mockery of her cheap device. 
“You mustn’t be vexed because I’m so 
vague about it. I’m very ignorant.”’ 

‘You said you were from Boston.” 

“ But there are Bostons and Bostons. 
The Boston that I belonged to never hears 
of American books till they are forgotten.”’ 

« Ah, how immortal I must be there !” 

“T see you are determined to be bad. 
But I remember now; it was a_ play. 
Haven’t you written a play?” He held up 
three fingers. “I knewit ! What was it?” 

“« My plays,’ said the young fellow, with 
a mock of superiority, ** have never been 
played. I’ve been told that they are above 
the heads of an audience. It’s a great con- 
solation. But now, really, about Mr. Max- 
well’s. When is it to be given here? | 
hoped very much I might happen on the 
very time.” 

Louise hesitateda moment, and then she 
said: ‘You know he has taken it back 
from Godolphin.” It was not so hard to 
say this as it was at first, but it still required 
resolution. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” said Mr. Ray. “I 
never thought he appreciated it. He was 
so anxious to make his part all in all that 
he would have been willing to damage the 
rest of it irretrievably. I could see, from 
the way he talked of it, that he was mor- 
tally jealous of Salome ; and the girl who 
did that did it very sweetly and prettily. 
Who has got the play now?” 

“ Well,” said Louise, with rathera pain- 
ful smile, “‘ nobody has it at present. We’re 
trying to stir up strife for it among mana- 
gers.” 

Vou. XXII.—11 
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‘What play is that?” asked her friend, 
the hostess, and all that end of the table 
became attentive, as any fashionable com- 
pany will at the mention of a play ; books 
may be more or less out of the range of so- 
ciety, but plays never at all. 

‘*My husband’s,” said Louise, meekly. 

“* Why, does your husband write plays 7” 
cried the lady. 

‘What did you suppose he did?” re- 
turned Louise, resentfully ; she did not in 
the least know what her friend’s husband 
did, and he was no more there to speak for 
himself than her own. 

“‘He’s written a very gveat play,” Mr. 
Ray spoke up with generous courage; ‘‘the 
very greatest American play I have seen. | 
don’t say ever written, for I’ve written some 
myself that | haven’t seen yet,’’ he added, 
and everyone laughed at his bit of self-sac- 
rifice. ‘ But Mr. Maxwell’s play is just 
such a play as I would have written if | 
could—large, and serious, and charming.” 

He went on about it finely, and Louise’s 
heart swelled with pride. She wished Max- 
well could have been there, but if he had 
been, of course Mr. Ray would not have 
spoken so freely. 

‘The hostess asked him where he had seen 
it, and he said in Midland. ‘Then she said, 
“ We must all go,” and she had the effect 
of rising to do so, but it was only to leave 
the men to their tobacco. 

louise laid hold of her in the drawing- 
room: ‘Who is he? What is he?” 

‘A little dear, isn’t he? ”’ 

“Yes, ofcourse. But what hashe done?” 

“Why he wrote a novel—I forget the 
name, but I have it somewhere. It madea 
great sensation. But surely vow must know 
what it was?” 

‘‘No, no,”’ Louise lamented. “I am 
ashamed to say I don’t.” 

When the men joined the ladies, she lin- 
gered long enough to thank Mr. Ray, and 
try to make him tell her the name of his 
novel. She at least made him promise to 
let them know the next time he was in New 
York, and she believed all he said in regret 
that he was going home that night. He 
sent many sweet messages to Maxwell, 
whom he wanted to talk with about his play, 
and tell him all he had thought about it. 
He felt sure that some manager would take it 
and bringit out in New York, and again he 
exulted that it was out of the actor’s hands. 








A manager might not have an artistic in- 
terest in it; an actorcould only havea per- 
sonal interest in it. 


XIX 


LouIsE came home in high spirits. The 
world seemed to have begun tomove again. 
It was full of all sorts of gay hopes, or at 
least she was, and she was impatient to im- 
part them to Maxwell. Now she decided 
that her great office in his life must be to 
cheer him up, to supply that spring of joy- 
ousness which was so lacking in him, and 
which he never could do any sort of work 
without. She meant to make him go into 
society with her. It would do him good, 
and he would shine. He could talk as well 
as Mr. Ray, and if he would let himself go, 
he could be as charming. 

She rushed in to speak with him, and was 
vexed to find a strange man sitting in the 
parlor alone. ‘The stranger rose at her on- 
set, and then, when she confusedly retreat- 
ed, he sank into his chair again. She had 
seen him black against the window, and 
had not made out any feature or expres- 
sion of his face. 

The maid explained that it was a gentle- 
man who had called to see Mr. Maxwell 
earlier in the day, and the last time had 
asked if he might sit down and wait for 
him. He had been waiting only a few 
minutes. 

‘But who is he ?”’ demanded Louise, 
with a provisional indignation in case it 
should be a liberty on some unauthor- 
ized person’s part. ‘ Didn’t he give youa 
card?” 

He had given the girl a card, and she 
now gave it to Mrs. Maxwell. It bore the 
name Mr. Lawrence Sterne, which Louise 
read with much the same emotion as if it had 
been Mr. William Shakespeare. She sus- 
pected what her husband would have called 
a fake of some sort, and she felt a little 
afraid. She did not like the notion of the 
man’s sitting there in her parlor while she 
had nobody with her but the girl. He might 
be all right, and he might even be a gentle- 
man, but the dark bulk which had risen up 
against the window and stood holding a 
hat in its hand was not somehow a gentle- 
manly bulk, the hat was not definitively a 
gentleman’s hat, and the baldness which 
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had shone against the light was not exactly 
what you would have called a gentleman’s 
baldness. Clearly, however, the only thing 
to do was to treat the event as one of entire 
fitness till it proved itself otherwise, and 
Louise returned to the parlor with an air of 
ladylike inquiry, expressed in her look and 
movement ; if this effect was not wholly 
unmixed with patronage, it still was kind. 

‘‘T am sorry,” she said, ‘ that my hus- 
band is out, and I am sorry to say that I 
don’t know just when he will be at home.” 
She stood and the man had risen again, 
with his portly frame and his invisible face 
between her and the light again. “If I 
could be of any use in giving him a mes- 
sage—’’ She stopped; it was really send- 
ing the man out of the house, and she could 
not do that; it was not decent. She added, 
“Or if you don’t mind waiting a few min- 
utes longer——”’ 

She sat down, but the man did not. He 
said : ‘I can’t wait any longer just now ; 
but if Mr. Maxwall would like to see me, I 
am at the Coleman House.” She looked 
at him as if she did not understand, and he 
went on: “If he doesn’t recall my name 
he’ll remember answering my advertise- 
ment some weeks ago in the Zheatrical 
Register, for a play.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Louise. This was the 
actor whom she had written to in behalf of 
Maxwell. With electrical suddenness and 
distinctness, she now recalled the name, 
L. Sterne, along with all the rest, though 
the card of Mr. Lawrence Sterne had not 
stirred her sleeping consciousness. She 
had always meant to tell Maxwell what she 
had done, but she was always waiting for 
something to come of it, and when nothing 
came of it, she did not tell ; she had been 
so disgusted at the mere notion of answer- 
ing the man’s advertisement. Now, here 
was the man himself, and he had to be 
answered, and that would probably be 
worse than answering his advertisement. 
‘‘T remember,” she said, provisionally, but 
with the resolution to speak exactly the 
truth ; ‘‘ I wrote to you for Mr. Maxwell,” 
which did not satisfy her as the truth ought 
to have done. 

“ Well, then, I wish you would please 
tell him that I didn’t reply to his letter 
because it kept following me from place 
to place, and I only got it at the Register 
office this morning.” 
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‘7 will tell Mr. Maxwell,’’ said Louise. 

‘“‘T should be glad to see his play, if he 
still has it to dispose of. From what Mr. 
Grayson has told me of it, I think it might 
—I think I should like to see it. It might 
suit the—the party I am acting for,’’ he 
added, letting himself go. 

“Then you are not the—the—star ?”’ 

“1 am the manager for the star.” 

“Oh,” said Louise, with relief. The 
fact seemed to put another complexion on 
the affair. A distaste which she had formed 
for Mr. Sterne personally began to cede to 
other feelings. If he was manager for the 
star, he must be like other managers, such 
as Maxwell was willing to deal with, and if 
he knew Mr. Grayson he must be all right. 
“ T will tell Mr. Maxwell,” she said, with 
no provisionality this time. 

Mr. Sterne prepared to go, so far as but- 
toning his overcoat and making some paces 
toward the door gave token of his inten- 
tion. Louise followed him with a polite- 
ness which was almost gratitude to him for 
reinstating her in her own esteem. He 
seemed to have atmospheric intelligence of 
her better will toward him, for he said, as 
if it were something she might feel an in- 
terest in: ‘If I can geta play that will suit, 
I shall take the road with a combination 
immediately after New Year's. I don't 
know whether you have ever seen the lady 
I want the play for.”’ 

“ The lady? ”’ gasped Louise. 

‘She isn’t very well-known in the East 
yet, but she will be. She wants a play of 
her own. As I understand Mr. Grayson, 
there is a part in Mr. Maxwell’s play that 
would fit her to a T, or could be fitted to 
her ; these things always need some little 
adaptation.” Mr. Sterne’s manner became 
easier and easier. ‘ Curious thing about it 
is that you are next door—or next floor 
neighbors, here. Mrs. Harley.” 

‘‘We—wehave met her,’ said Louise in 
a hollow murmur. 

‘Well, you can’t have any idea what 
Yolande Havisham is from Mrs. Harley. 
I shall be at the Coleman the whole even- 
ing, if Mr. Maxwell would like to call. 
Well, good-morning,”’ said Mr. Sterne, and 
he got himself away before Louise could 
tell him that Maxwell would never give his 
play to a woman ; before she could say that 
it was already as good as accepted by an- 
other manager ; before she could declare 
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that if no manager ever wanted it, still, as 
far as Mrs. Harley was concerned, with 
her smouldering eyes, it would always be 
in negotiation ; before she could perform 
or express any utter and final refusal and 
denial of his abominable hopes. 

It remained for her either to walk 
quietly down to the North River and 
drown herself or to wait her husband’s 
return and tell him everything and throw 
herself on his mercy, implore him, adjure 
him, not to give that woman his play ; 
and then to go into a decline that would 
soon rid him of the clog and hindrance 
she had always been to him. It flashed 
through her turmoil of emotion that it 
was already dark, in spite of Mr. Sterne’s 
good-morning at parting, and that some 
one might speak to her on the way to 
the river; and then she thought how 
Maxwell would laugh when she told him 
the fear of being spoken to had kept 
her from suicide ; and she sat waiting for 
him to come, with such an inward hag- 
gardness that she was astonished at sight 
of herself in the glass, to find that she was 
looking very much as usual. Maxwell 
certainly noticed no difference when he 
came in and flung himself wearily on the 
lounge, and made no attempt to break the 
silence of their meeting ; they had kissed, 
of course, but not spoken. 

She was by no means sure what she 
was going to do; she had hoped that 
there would be some leading on his part 
that would make it easy for her to do 
right, whatever the right was, but her heart 
sank at sight of him. He looked de- 
feated and harassed. But there was no 
help for it. She must speak, and speak 
unaided ; the only question was whether 
she had better speak before dinner or 
after. She decided to speak after dinner, 
and then all at once she was saying : 
‘Brice, I have brought something dread- 
ful on myself.” 

“ At the lunch? ” he asked, wearily, and 
she saw that he thought she had been 
making some silly speech she was ashamed 
of. 

«Oh, if it had only been at the lunch! ”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ No, it was here—here in this 
very room.” 

“ 7 don't know what’s the matter with 
you, Louise,” he said, lying back and 
shutting his eyes. 








‘Then I must tell you! ” And she came 
out with the whole story, which she had 
to repeat in parts before he could under- 
stand it. When he did understand that 
she had answered that advertisement in 
the Register, in his name, he opened his 
eyes and sat up. 

‘*Well?”’ he said. 

“ Well, don’t you see how wrong and 
wicked that was?” 

“ |’ve heard of worse things.” 

* Oh, don’t say so, dearest! It was 
living a lie, don’t you see? And I’ve 
been living a lie ever since, and now [’m 
justly punished for not telling you long 
ago.” 

She told him of the visit she had just 
had, and who the man was, and whom he 
wanted the play for ; and now a strange 
thing happened with her. She did not 
beseech him not to give his play to that 
woman ; on the contrary she said: “* And 
now, Brice, I want you to let her have it. 
I know she will play Salome magnificently, 
and that will make the fortune of the 
piece, and it will give you such a name 
that anything you write after this will get 
accepted ; and you can satisfy your ut- 
most ambition, and you needn’t mind me 
—no—or think of me at all any more 
than if I were the dust of the earth; and 
Tam! Will you?” 

He got up from the lounge and began 
to walk the floor, as he always did when 
he was perplexed ; and she let him walk 
up and down in silence as long as she 
could bear it. At last she said: “I am in 
earnest, Brice, | am indeed, and if you 
don’t do it, if you let me or my feelings 
stand in your way, in the slightest degree, 
I will never forgive you. Will you go 
straight down to the Coleman House, as 
soon as you’ve had your dinner, and tell 
that man he can have your play for that 
woman?” 

“ No,” said Maxwell, stopping in his 
walk, and looking at her in a dazed 
way. 

Her heart seemed to leap into her 
throat. ‘“ Why?” she choked. 

** Because Godolphin is here.”’ 

‘* Godo——”’ she began ; and she cast 
herself on the lounge that Maxwell had va- 
cated, and plunged her face in the pillow 
and sobbed, “ Oh, cruel, cruel, cvve/ / Oh, 
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cruel, cruel, cruel, cruel ! 
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MAxwWELL stood looking at his wife with 
the cold disgust which hysterics are apt to 
inspire in men after they have seen them 
more than once. ‘I suppose that when 
you are ready you will tell me what is the 
matter with you.” 

* To let me suffer so, when you knew 
all the time that Godolphin was here, and 
you needn't give your play to that creature 
at all,” wailed Louise. 

** How did / know you were suffering ? ”’ 
he retorted. ** And how do I know that I 
can do anything with Godolphin?” 

“Oh, I £vow you can!” She sprang 
up with the greatest energy, and ran into 
the bed-room to put in order her tumbled 
hair; she kept talking to him from there. 
‘1 want you to go down and see him the 
instant you have had dinner ; and don’t 
let him escape you. ‘Tell him he can have 
the play onany terms. I believe he is the 
only one who can make it go. He was 
the first to appreciate the idea, and— 
Frida !”’ she called into the hall toward 
the kitchen, ‘‘we will have dinner at 
once, now, please—he always talked so 
intelligently about it; and now if he’s 
where you can superintend the rehearsals, 
it can be the greatest success. How in 
the world did you find out he was here? ”’ 

She came out of her room, in surpris- 
ing repair, with this question, and the rest 
of their talk went on through dinner. 

It appeared that Maxwell had heard 
of Godolphin’s presence from Grayson, 
whom he met in the street, and who told 
him that Godolphin had made a complete 
failure of his venture. His combination 
had gone to pieces at Cleveland, and his 
company were straggling back to New 
York as they could. Godolphin was 
deeply in debt to them all, and to every- 
body else; and yet the manager spoke 
cordially of him, and with no sort of dis- 
respect, as if his insolvency were only an 
affair of the moment, which he would put 
right. Louise took the same view of it, 
and she urged Maxwell to consider how 
Godolphin had promptly paid him, and 
would always do so. 

* Probably I got the pay of some poor 
devil who needed it worse,” said Maxwell. 


She said, “* Nonsense! The other act- 
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ors will take care of all that. ‘They are so 
good to each other,”’ and she blamed Max- 
well for not going to see Godolphin at 
once. 

“That was what I did,” he answered, 
‘but he wasn’t at home. He was to be 
at home after dinner.” 

‘Well, that makes it all the more prov- 
idential,”’ said Louise ; her piety always 
awoke in view of favorable chances. ‘“‘ You 
mustn’t lose any time. Better not wait for 
the coffee.” 

“7 think I'll wait for the coffee,” said 
Maxwell. ‘It’s no use going there be- 
fore eight.” 

‘* No,” she consented. ‘* Where is he 
stopping? ” 

* At the Coleman House.”’ 

“The Coleman House? ‘Then if that 
wretch should see you?” She meant the 
manager of Mrs. Harley. 

“He wouldn’t know me, probably,” 
Maxwell returned, scornfully. “ But if 
you think there’s any danger of his laying 
hold of me, and getting the play away 
before Godolphin has a chance of refus- 
ing it, I'll go masked. I’m tired of 
thinking about it. What sort of lunch 
did you have? ”’ 

“1 had the best time in the world. You 
ought to have come with me, Brice. I 
shall make you, the next one. Oh, and 
guess who was there ! 

“Our Mr. Ray? ” 

“ There is no other, and he’s the sweet- 
est little dear in the world. He isn’t so 
big as you are, even, and he’s such a 
merry spirit, he hasn’t the bulk your gloom 
gives you. I want you to be like him, 
Brice. I don’t see why you shouldn’t go 
into society, too.” 

“Tf I’d gone into society to-day, | 
should have missed seeing Grayson, and 
shouldn’t have known Godolphin was in 
town.” 

“Well, that is true, of course. But if 
you get your play into Godolphin’s hands, 
you'll have to show yourself a little, so 
that nice people will be interested in it. 
You ought to have heard Mr. Ray cele- 
brate it. He piped up before the whole 
table.” 

Louise remembered what Ray said very 
well, and she repeated it, to a profound 
joy in Maxwell. It gave him an exquis- 
ite pleasure, and it flattered him to believe 
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that, as the hostess had said in response, 
they, the nice people, must see it, though 
he had his own opinion of nice people, 
apart from their usefulness in seeing his 
play. ‘lo reward his wife for it all, he rose 
as soon as he had drunk his coffee, and 
went out to put on his hat and coat. 
She went with him, and saw that he put 
them on properly and did not go off with 
half his coat-collar turned up. After he 
got his hat on, she took it off to see 
whether his cow-lick was worse than usual. 

“Why, good heavens! Godolphin’s 
seen me before, and besides I’m not going 
to propose marriage to him,”’ he protested. 

«© Oh, it’s much more serious than that!” 
she sighed. “ Anybody would take you, 
dear, but it’s your play we want him to 
take—or take back.” 

When Maxwell reached the hotel, he 
did not find Godolphin there. He came 
back twice, at intervals of half an hour. 
‘Then, as something in his manner seemed 
to give him authority to see him, the clerk 
volunteered to say that he thought likely 
he might find the actor at the Players’ 
Club. — In this hope he walked across to 
Gramercy Park. Godolphin had been 
dining there, and when he got Maxwell’s 
name, he came half way down the 
stairs togneet him. He put his arm round 
him to return with him to the library. 

There happened to be no one else 
there, and he made Maxwell sit down in 
an arm-chair fronting his own, and give 
an account of himself since they parted. 
He asked after Mrs. Maxwell’s health, 
and as far as Maxwell could make out he 
was sincere in the quest. He did not stop 
till he had asked, with the most winning 
and radiant smile. ‘And the play, what 
have you done with the play?” 

He was so buoyant that Maxwell could 
not be heavy about it, and he answered 
as gaily: ‘Oh, I fancy 1 have been wait- 
ing for you to come on and take it.”’ 

Godolphin did not become serious, but 
he became if possible more sincere. ‘* Do 
you really think I could do anything with 
it?”’ 

‘Tf you can’t nobody can.” 

“Why, that is very good of you, very 
good indeed, Maxwell. Do you know, | 
have been thinking about that play. You 
see, the trouble was with the Salome. ‘The 
girl I had for the part was a thoroughly 








nice girl, but she hadn’t the weight for it. 
She did the comic touches charmingly, 
but when it came to the tragedy she 
wasn’t there. I never had any doubt that 
I could create the part of Haxard. It’s a 
noble part. _It’s the greatest role on the 
modern stage. It went magnificently in 
Chicago—with the best people. You saw 
what the critics said of it?” 

‘* No; you didn’t send me the Chicago 
papers.”’ Maxwell did not say that all this 
was wholly different from what Godolphin 
had written him when he renounced the 
play. Yet he felt that Godolphin was 
honest then and was honest now. It was 
another point of view ; that was all. 

“Ah, I thought I sent them. ‘There 
was some adverse criticism of the play as 
a whole, but there was only one opinion 
of Haxard. And you haven’t done any- 
thing with the piece yet?” 

“ No, nothing.” 

*“ And you think I could do Haxard? 
You still have faith in me?”’ 

“As much faith as I ever had,” said 
Maxwell; and Godolphin found nothing 
ambiguous in a thing certainly susceptible 
of two intérpretations. 

“That is very good of you, Maxwell ; 
very good.”’ He lifted his fine’ head and 
gazed absently a moment at the_wall be- 
fore him. “ Well, then I will tell you what 
I will do, Mr. Maxwell; I will take the 
play.”’ 

“ You will!” 

“ Yes; that is if you think I can do the 
part.” 

“ Why, of course!” 

« And if—if there could be some changes 
—very slight changes—made in the part of 
Salome. It needs subduing.’’ Godolphin 
said this as if he had never suggested any- 
thing of the kind before ; as if the notion 
were newly evolved from his experience. 

“7 will do what I can, Mr. Godolphin,” 
Maxwell promised, while he knitted his 
brows in perplexity. ‘ But I do think that 
the very strength-of Salome gives relief to 
Haxard—gives him greater importance.” 

“It may do so, dramatically. But thea- 
trically, it detracts from him. Haxard 
must be the central figure in the eye of the 
audience from first to last.” 

Maxwell mused for a moment of dis- 
couragement. ‘They were always coming 
back to that; very likely Godolphin was 
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right ; but Maxwell did not know just how 
to subdue the character of Salome so as to 
make her less interesting. ‘* Do you think 
that was what gave you bad houses in Chi- 
cago—the double interest, or the weakened 
interest in Haxard? ”’ 

‘“T think so,” said Godolphin. 

“Were the houses bad—comparative- 
ly?” 

Godolphin took a little note-book out of 
his breast-pocket. ‘* Here are my dates. 
I opened the first night, the tenth of Novem- 
ber, with Haxard, but we papered the 
house thoroughly, and we made a good 
show to the public and the press. There 
were four hundred and fifty dollars in it. 
The next night there were three hundred ; 
the next night, two eighty ; Wednesday 
matinée, less than two hundred. That 
night we put on ‘ Virginius,’ and played to 
eight hundred dollars ; Thursday night, 
with the ‘ Lady of Lyons,’ we had eleven 
hundred ;_ Friday night, we gave the 
‘Lady’ to twelve hundred; Saturday af- 
ternoon with the same piece, we took in 
eleven hundred and fifty ; Saturday night, 
with ‘ Ingomar,’ we had fifteen hundred 
dollars in the house, and a hundred people 
standing.’’ Maxwell listened with a droop- 
ing head ; he was bitterly mortified. “ But 
it was too late then,”’ said Godolphin, with 
a sigh, as he shut his book. 

‘Do you mean,” demanded Maxwell, 
that my piece had crippled you so that— 
that x 

‘TI didn’t say that, Mr. Maxwell. I 
never meant to let you see the figures. But 
you asked me.” 

“Oh, you’re quite right,” said Maxwell. 
He thought how he had blamed the actor, 
in his impatience with him, for not playing 
his piece oftener—and called him fool and 
thought him knave for not doing it all the 
time, as Godolphin had so lavishly prom- 
ised todo. He caught at a straw to save 
himself from sinking with shame.  ‘ But 
the houses, were they so bad everywhere ?”’ 

Godolphin checked himself in a move- 
ment to take out his note-book again ; 
Maxwell had given him such an imploring 
look. ‘They were pretty poor every- 
where. But it’s been a bad season with a 
good many people.” 

*“ No, no,” cried Maxwell. ‘“ You did 
very well with the other plays, Godolphin. 
Why do you want to touchthe thing again ? 
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It’s been ruinous to you so far. Give it 
up! Come! Ican’t let you have it 

Godolphin laughed, and all his beau- 
tiful white teeth shone. ‘There was a rich, 
wholesome red in his smoothly shaven 
cheeks ; he was a real pleasure to the eye. 
“T believe it would go better in New York. 
I’m not afraid to try it. You mustn’t take 
away my last chance of retrieving the sea- 
son. Hair of the dog, you know. Have 
you seen Grayson lately?” 

“Yes, I saw him this afternoon. It was 
he that told me you were in town.” 

‘Ah; yes: 

‘And Godolphin, I’ve got it onmy con- 
science, if you do take the play, to tell 
you that | offered it to Grayson, and he re- 
fused it. I think you ought to know that ; 
it’s only fair; and for the matter of that, 
it’s been kicking round all the theatres in 
New York.” - 

‘** Dear boy!” said Godolphin, caressing- 
ly, and with a smile that was like a bene 
diction, ‘‘ that doesn’t make the least dif 
ference.” 

‘Well, I wished you to know,” said 
Maxwell, with a great load off his mind. 

“ Yes, I understand that. Will you drink 
anything, or smoke anything ? Or—I for- 
got! I hate all that, too. But you'll join 
me in a cup of tea downstairs?” ‘They 
descended to the smoking-room below, and 
Godolphin ordered the tea, and went on 
talking with a gay irrelevance till it came. 
Then he said, as he poured out the two 
cups of it: ‘“ The fact is, Grayson is going 
in with me, if I do your piece.” ‘This was 
news to Maxwell, and yet he was some- 
how not surprised at it. ‘I dare say he 
told you?” 

‘No, he didn’t give me any hint of it. 
He simply told me that you were in town, 
and where you were.” 

“Ah, that was like Grayson. Queer 
fish.” 

‘ But I’m mighty glad to know it. You 
can make it go, together, if any power on 
earth can do it; and if it fails,’ Maxwell 
added, “I shall have the satisfaction of 
ruining some one else this time.”’ 

‘Well, Grayson has made nearly as bad 
a mess of it as I have, this season,” said 
Godolphin. ‘ He’s got to take off that 
thing he has going now, and it’s a question 
of what he shall put on. It will be an ex- 
periment with Haxard, but I believe it will 
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be a successful experiment. 1 have every 
confidence in that play.”’ Godolphin looked 
up, his lips set convincingly, and with the 
air of a man who had stood unfalteringly 
by his opinion from the first. ‘‘ Now, if you 
will excuse me, I will tell you what I think 
ought to be done to it.”’ 

‘« By all means,’’ said Maxwell; ‘I shall 
be glad to do anything you wish, or that 
Ica: 

Godolphin poured out a cloudy volume 
of suggestion, with nothing clear in it but 
the belief that the part of Haxard ought to 
be fattened. He recurred to all the struct- 
ural impossibilities that he had ever desired, 
and there was hardly a point in the piece 
that he did not want changed. At the 
end he said: ‘ But all these things are of 
no consequence, comparatively speaking. 
What we need isa woman who can take the 
part of Salome, and play it with all the 
feminine charm that you’ve given it, and 
yet keep it strictly in the background, or 
thoroughly subordinated to the interest in 
Haxard.”’ 

For all that Godolp!i:in seemed to have 
learned from his experience with the play, 
Maxwell might well have thought they 
were still talking of it at Magnolia. It 
was a great relief to his prepossessions in 
the form of conclusions to have Grayson 
appear, with the air of looking for some 
one, and of finding the object of his search 
in Godolphin. He said he was glad to see 
Maxwell, too, and they went on talking of 
the play. From the talk of the other two 
Maxwell perceived that the purpose of 
doing his play had already gone far with 
them ; but they stll spoke of it as some- 
thing that would be very good if the 
interest could be unified in it. Suddenly 
the manager broke out: ‘Look here, 
Godolphin! I have an idea! Why not 
frankly accept the inevitable ? I don’t 
believe Mr. Maxwell can make the play 
different from what it is, structurally, 
and I don’t believe the character of 
Salome can be subdued or subordinated. 
Then why not play Salome as strongly as 
possible, and trust to her strength to en- 
hance Haxard’s effect, instead of weak- 
ening it? ”’ 

Godolphin smiled toward Maxwell : 
“That was your idea.” 

“Ves,” said Maxwell, and he kept him- 
self from falling on Grayson’s neck for joy. 








* It might do,” the actor assented with 
smiling eagerness and tolerant superiority. 
“But whom could you get for such a 
Salome as that ?” 

‘Well, there’s only one woman for it,” 
said Grayson. 

“Yolande Havisham? ”’ 

The name made Maxwell’s heart stop. 
He started forward to say that Mrs. Har- 
ley could not have the part, when the 
manager said: ‘“ And we couldn’t get her. 
Sterne has engaged her to star in his com- 
bination. By the way, he was looking for 
you to-day, Mr. Maxwell. ” 

“| missed him,” answered Maxwell, 
with immense relief.‘ But I should not 
have let him have the piece while I had 
the slightest hope of your taking it.” 

Neither the manager nor the actor was 
perhaps greatly moved by his generous 
preference, though they both politely pro- 
fessed to be so. ‘They went on to canvass 
the qualities and reputations of allthe other 
actresses attrinable, and always came 
back to Yolande Havisham, who was un- 
attainable ; Sterne would never give her 
up in the world, even if she were willing to 
give up the chance he was offering her. 
But she was the one woman who could do 
Salome. 

They decided that they must try to get 
Miss Pettrell, who had played the part 
with Godolphin, and who had done it with 
refinement, if not with any great force. 
When they had talked to this conclusion, 
Grayson proposed getting something to 
eat, and the others refused, but they went 
into the dining-room with him, where he 
showed Maxwell the tankards of the mem- 
bers hanging onthe walls over their tables 
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Booth’s tankard, Salvini’s, Irving’s, J effer- 
son’s. He was surprised that Maxwell was 
not a member of the Players, and said that 
he must be ; it was the only club for him, 
if he was going to write forthe stage. He 
came out with them and pointed out several 
artists whose fame Maxwell knew, and half 
a dozen literary men, among them certain 
playwrights ; they were all smoking and 
the place was blue with the fume of their 
cigars. ‘The actors were coming in from 
the theatres for supper, and Maxwell found 
himself with his friends in a group with a 
charming old comedian who was telling 
brief, vivid little stories, and sketching 
character, with illustrations from his de- 
lightful art. He was not swagger, like 
some of the youngermen who stood about 
with their bell-crowned hats on, before they 
went into supper; and two or three other 
elderly actors who sat round him and took 
their turn in the anecdote and mimicry, 
looked, with their smooth-shaven faces, 
like old-fashioned ministers. Godolphin, 
who was like a youthful priest, began to 
tell stories, too: and he told very good 
ones admirably, but without appearing to 
feel their quality, though he laughed loudly 
at them with the rest. 

When Maxwell refused everyone’s wish 
to have him eat or drink something, and 
said good-night, Grayson had already 
gone in to his supper and Godolphin rose 
and smiled so fondly upon him that Max- 
well felt as if the actor had blessed him. 
But he was less sure than in the beginning 
of the evening that the play was again in 
Godolphin’s hands ; and he had to con- 
firm himself from his wife’s acceptance of 
the facts in the belief that it was really so. 


(To be concluded in August.) 
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By ‘Cavendish ” 


WHEN several thousand thoughtful peo- 
ple take up a science—or, what comes to 
the same thing, a scientific amusement—it 
is morally certain they will not rest content 
to leave it as they found it. Some of them 
will be trying experiments. Now, if these 
experiments are conducted on a sound 
basis, they deserve to be welcomed ; if, on 
the other hand, they are mere hap-hazard 
leaps in the dark, they are only worthy of 
condemnation. It is the object of the 
present paper to examine critically some re- 
cent whist experiments, and to point out 
their true character. Even ‘ fads ”’ should 
not be condemned unheard. 

Experimental whist commenced its ca- 
reer in America by the practice of leading 
nine, instead of fourth-best, from king, 
knave, nine, and one or more small cards. 
The lead of nine was to show absolutely 
the possession of king, knave, etc. It was 
not to be led from any other combination. 
It was, consequently, necessary to alter the 
received lead of nine, from ace, queen, ten, 
nine, and from ace, knave, ten, nine. This 
was seen and provided for, by recommend- 
ing the lead of ace from those combina- 
tions. 

Now, if any special advantage 1s to be 
gained by showing king, knave in hand, 
the nine lead might be submitted to as an 
irregular opening, with a particular object. 
But the reverse is the case. If the adver- 
saries hold any high cards in the suit, the 
lead of nine, on this system, instructs them 
how to take the best chance of making 
tricks. Moreover, it gives less information 
than the lead of nine from the recognized 
combinations, as well as compelling un- 
usual leads from them. Deeper analysis of 
this fad would be waste of space. It has 
been tried, and is now generally given up. 

Simultaneously with this, or soon after, 
it was seriously announced that the dis- 
card of an eight (or higher), second hand, 
is a call for trumps. 

The theory is that when second hand 
declines to trump a doubtful card, he is 
strong in trumps, and that, if he throws 
away a card at least as high as an eight, 


his other plain cards must be read eight or 
better. 

Those who deem such play a call can 
hardly have realized what a call for trumps 
means. Whena player throws away an un- 
necessarily high card before a low one, or 
calls, he says in effect, ‘* Partner, blindly 
abandon your own game, lead me a trump, 
and I will answer for a great score.”” Many 
hands could be constructed in which a re- 
fusal to accept a force, accompanied by 
the discard of a high card has no such 
meaning. 

It is true that a brainy player, finding 
strength in trumps, and strong, plain suits 
with his partner, might often be induced 
to lead a trump in consequence of a high 
discard, when otherwise he would not. 
That is a point of judgment. The exer- 
cise of judgment is quite different from 
blind abandonment. There are still a num- 
ber of high-class players who regard a 
discard of eight or better as a call. It is, 
however, more consistent with reason for 
players before answering the supposed call 
to consult their hands with the object of 
determining whether under the circum- 
stances a trump lead is in their opinion ad- 
visable. 

Next, probably, in chronological order is 
the four signal. This is a deferred call. 
When an unnecessarily high card is fol- 
lowed at the first opportunity by a low one, 
the lead of a trump is commanded. ‘Thus, 
North leads king ; South (his partner) plays 
three. North next leads ace of the same 
suit; South plays two. South has une- 
quivocally demanded an immediate trump 
lead. But suppose that to the first trick 
South plays three, and to the second plays 
four, and to the third plays two, deferring 
the completion of the call to the third 
round of the suit. It is evident he is not 
in a desperate hurry for a trump lead, or 
he would have completed the call on the 
second round. He has said, in whist lan- 
guage, ‘I have four trumps ; I do not ask 
you to abandon your game to mine, as | 
am not strong enough to have trumps out 
whether it suits your hand or not. But, if 
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it should happen to suit your hand to lead 
a trump presently, I can support you.” 

The above mode of play has found fa- 
vor with some American players of the first 
flight, who deem it a decided trick win- 
ner. 

But grave objections may be urged 
against the four signal. The conceal 
ment of a small card from partner during 
two rounds of a suit may cause him to 
misplace all the remaining cards of it, and 
may result in his playing the remainder of 
the hand on erroneous assumptions, until 
he is set right by the lead of a third round 
of his suit, or by some other means, such 
as a discard. <A detailed explanation of 
this objection would be so highly techni 
cal that it is scarcely possible to place it 
clearly, in a few words, before any but an 
accomplished player. It will perhaps be 
sufficient to say here, that the more ob 
servant and skilful the partner, the more 
likely is he to be misled by such play, or, 
at least, to be put to guessing by it. A 
more formidable objection, and one more 
readily comprehended, is probably to be 
found in the fact that when the four sig- 
nal is developed later in the game, it tells 
the adversaries just what it is to their ad 
vantage to know, z7z., that the possessor 
of four trumps 1s not strong enough to 
lead them, unless he finds some assistance 
from his partner. The opponents, acting 
onthis information, will shape their course 
ac cordingly, by endeavoring to force the 
four signaller, and then to draw his resid- 
ual teeth, or to weaken him in other ways 
patent to whist-players. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the 
four-signal fad has the approval of a num- 
ber of distinguished players. Therefore 
it must not be hastily disparaged ; perhaps 
the Scotch verdict of not proven may 
meet the case as it at present stands. 

About the same period a good deal of 
ingenuity was expended in inventing sys- 
tems to show two, three, or four trumps. 
They may be briefly dismissed. ‘The an- 
swer to most of them (with the exception 
of the sub-echo) is, that exhibition of weak- 
ness in trumps is more likely to be of ad- 
vantage to the adversaries than to the ex- 
hibitor. Four trumps must be classed as 
strength ; but to declare four, subject to 
the proviso that the accompanying strength 
in plain suits does not warrant a trump 


lead, is equivalent to a confession of weak- 
ness in plain suits. 

There is, however, one class of condi- 
tions, In connection with number of trump 
showing fads, which requires examination. 
It is the irregular, original, plain suit lead, 
when an honor is turned up to the leader’s 
right hand ; this lead is a request to part 
ner to lead a trump through the honor. 

This mode of leading is sometimes de 
scribed as a call. But, if a player is strong 
enough to call for trumps he is strong 
enough to lead them. Having refrained 
from leading them, he can only request, 
and not command, a trump lead from his 
partmer. 

The main objection to an irregular, orig 
inal lead is that it zs irregular. The 
original lead should be directive. ‘Then, 
or never, Can most important information 
be communicated to partner. If this in 
formation is withheld for the sake of a 
possible subsequent lead, through an hon 
or, the original leader is paying very dear 
for his whistle. Beyond this, it may be 
that the irregularity of the lead is not de- 
veloped until too late for advantage to 
accrue from it; meanwhile partner is in 
a puzzle, and probably miscalculates the 
leader’s holding in all suits. Nevertheless, 
it must be allowed that many high-class 
players favor the scheme under discussion. 
It has, therefore, to be treated with gentle 
ness, though it is not approved by those 
who prefer to give definite and precise 
information by the original lead. It is 
a fad, pure and simple; is founded on no 
general principle of play, and should be 
avoided until it can be proved to be a dis 
tinct trick winner, as against players of 
equal calibre. It may well be doubted 
whether such proof is at present forth 
coming. 

The most daring innovation on accept 
ed whist principles which has cropped up 
lately, is the practice of leading originally 
from a short suit in preference to a long 
one. It is claimed for short-suitism that 
it gives an opportunity of making small 
trumps by ruffing, and may tend to the 
establishment of a cross-ruff, and that it 
may result in having strong suits, and 
especially tenace suits, led to by the ad 
versary. Now this is perfectly true ; but 
the plan renders it almost impossible for 
short suiters to bring in long-suits, and 
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may meanwhile have assisted the adver- 
saries to bring in theirs. It is not denied 
that guerilla tactics sometimes gain tricks ; 
but it remains to be shown that they gain 
more on the balance than the #ecognized 
informatory long suit game. ‘The prob- 
lem is of such extreme complexity that no 
proof can be offered. The investigator 
is, therefore, driven to seek the opinions 
of experienced writers and players. ‘This, 
it is admitted, is not so satisfactory as a 
demonstration would be ; but when dem- 
onstration cannot be had, the only course 
left open is to consult authorities. From 
the time of Lord Folkestone’s party (1728) 
to the present, there has been wellnigh 
the unanimous opinion of experts that the 
original lead should be from the strongest 
suit ; and it has been stated (but on what 
authority seems doubtful) that about ninety 
per cent. of American whist-players con- 
tinue to adhere to the long-suit game. It 
is contrary to all human experience that 
so large a percentage should be wrong. It 
is conceded that there may be exceptional 
hands ; a system based on exceptions 1s 
not one to be regarded favorably, as a 
rule, when submitted to the test of com 
mon-sense. 

An approximate solution of the problem 
will probably be found erelong from 
practical experience. ‘The short-suit fad- 
dists play duplicate matches from which 
luck is, to a great extent, eliminated. If 
they win a considerable proportion of these 
matches, the whole theory of whist will 
have to be reconsidered ; if, on the other 
hand, they are hopelessly beaten, short- 
suitism will die a natural death. 

The discard from the best protected 
suit, on adverse declaration of strength in 
trumps, has lately been assaulted, and has 
even been called an exploded fallacy. It 
seems advisable to say a few words in its 
defence ; but as the arguments fv and con 
require an intimate knowledge of whist, 
the subject will only be touched lightly. 
Ihe manceuvres of intelligent players, 
with the exception of short suiters, tend 
to this: To establish a suit ; then, with 
reasonable strength in trumps, to exhaust 
the opponents ; and finally to bring in 
the established suit. If these tactics 
work successfully, or seem to give prom- 
ise of a successful issue, long cards of an 
established suit should be religiously pre- 


But it may be, and often is in 
actual play, that the wary adversary 
counterplots and strives to obstruct the 
Then the bigger battalion will 
generally carry the day, and, if against, 
defence must be substituted for attack. 
The question then is, What is the best de- 
fence? When the opponent is firing off 
his trump artillery, and is known to have 
plenty of ammunition in reserve, there is 
no chance for the defender by ordinary 
methods. He must, therefore, reverse 
his tactics, and try to save what little he 
can, by protecting his weak spots, and, to 
revert to card language, must discard 
from the suit in which he is well pro- 
tected, but which he cannot 
bring in. 

There is another side to the shield. 
lhe man who starts the shooting may 
have encountered an adversary with as 
much ammunition as himself, or more, 
and who may shoot back. Then comes 
the trouble. Are the discards to be pro- 
tective or the reverse? ‘They become 
entirely a matter of judgment; and, as 
no rule can be laid down for judgment, 
the discards are often misleading. Then 
ensue recriminations, and the discard 
from strength Is sneered at as an explod- 
ed fallacy. If the players who desire to 
explode it would only turn their attention 
to the fact that the first discard depends 
on who has the command of trumps 
when it is made, they would probably im- 
prove their game and would displace the 
exploded - fallacy fad from their imagi- 
nation. Still, it has to be allowed that, 
under certain circumstances, the original 
discard is beset with difficulties. This, 
however, is no reason for attempting to 
explode a fallacy which is not a fallacy. 
The accepted style of discarding is conso- 
nant withsound reason ; the only objection 
to it, and one which cannot be surmount- 
ed by introducing any other style, is that 
judgment is often requisite for its correct 
interpretation. 

The rotary discard is beneath notice. 
Take the suits in any agreed on order, and 
discard from the one next to that which 
partner is to lead, jumping the trump suit. 
A short trial will prove the inefficiency of 
this fad. 

There are other minor fads which are 
passed over in silence. It is not worth 
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while to stick up wooden whist-men for 
the fun of knocking them over. 


‘There remain for examination some 
modes of play respecting which good 


judges are not agreed. ‘These cannot be 
properly denominated fads ; they are more 
rightly named disputed points. It may be 
premised that when not merely two ex- 
perts, but two bands of experts, differ as to 
the best course to adopt in certain cases, 
there is probably not much to be lost or 
gained by the adoption of either. What 
is important, however, is, that partners 
should know each other’s proclivities. 

Should ace be led from ace and four 
small of a plain suit, or should the fourth 
best be led? ‘This has been a vexed ques- 
tion for some years. 

As whist is played in England (straight, 
five up, and counting honors), it seems 
probable that the original lead of ace is 
best. The game is too short to admit of 
not making a certain trick (bar trumping), 
when able. There is, perhaps, one excep- 
tion, 77z., with such strength in trumps as 
to warrant a trump lead if partner can as- 
sist in the long suit headed by ace. But, 
when duplicate whist on the American 
method is the game, and every hand is 
played for what it is worth, the matter as- 
sumes quite a different aspect. 

According to the best modern calcula- 
tions, for Which precise accuracy is not 
claimed (the problem not lending itself to 
absolute demonstration), there is a slight 
advantage, so far as the probability of 
making tricks in the suit is concerned, in 
leading the fourth best rather than the ace. 

‘This, however, may be offset by other 
considerations which are of too remote 
and technical a character to be discussed 
here. One, however, may be mentioned, 
viz., that the lead of ace at once declares 
great strength in the suit, while the lead of 
fourth best leaves such strength uncertain 
during the early part of the hand. Hence 
it may be fairly assumed there is not much 
to it one way or the other ; this bears out 
the premise that when doctors disagree, 
both sides may be justified in their opinions. 

Should original fourth best, or fourth 
best of those remaining in hand, be led 
after an original lead of ace, from ace and 
four or more small ones? Of course, if 


the leader is one who does not lead ace 
originally, cadit guestio. 


If he lead ace, 


Fads 


and continues the suit, there is a division 
of opinion as to the best card with which 
to proceed. From a careful analysis, 
made by the present writer, it seems to be 
a case of six of one and half a dozen of the 
other, or nearly so, with a very slight ad- 
vantage (as it appears to him) to the lead 
of the fourth best remaining in hand. ‘The 
difference, however, if any, is so trifling, 
and its determination depends on so many 
factors, that no one can be said to be 
wrong in adopting either method. Again, 
it will be observed, the premise as to op- 
posite opinions of experts is in full vigor. 

Lastly, the Hamilton lead of ten, from 
queen, knave, ten, demands attention ; and 
it is rather an awkward customer to tackle. 

To begin at the beginning, it should be 
observed that when a high card (other 
than ace from ace and small ones) is led 
originally it is chosen because, however 
the unknown cards lie, the command will 
remain on the second or third round with 
the original leader. ‘Thus king or queen 
is led from suits headed by king and 
queen ; if the ace is forced out on the 
first round, the leader has the winning card 
of the suit. Again, from suits headed by 
queen, knave, ten, the first lead is queen 
or ten in preference to a small card. At 
the worst—that is, if partner has neither 
ace nor king—the leader will remain with 
the command on the third round. And 
for a similar reason, ten is usually led from 
king, knave, ten, and small, to prevent an 
adverse combination of ace, queen, nine, 
from winning three tricks in the suit. 

Consequently, when a high card is led 
originally, certain combinations of high 
cards can be read in the leader’s hand. 
When queen is led originally the combi- 
nations may be ace, king, queen, with at 
least two small; or king, queen, with at 
least three small; or queen, knave, ten, 
with one ‘or more small. In no other 
case is the leader’s partner uncertain as 
to which of three combinations has been 
opened. 

It has, therefore, been proposed—and 
the proposal is certainly ingenious—to 
lead ten, from queen, knave, ten, and so 
to reduce the queen leads to two. But 
in order to render this action effective the 
lead of ten, from king, knave, ten, etc., 
must be dropped, and the lead of fourth 
best substituted. ‘Then, every high-card 
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lead will convey definite information to 
partner of one of two alternatives ; the 
first lead may often decide between 
them, owing to the fall of the cards, or to 
the cards held by partner in the sutt led ; 
in default of this, the card chosen for 
the second lead will always decide. ‘To 
explain in detail would involve a list of 
leads and a discussion of the inferences 
to be drawn from them. ‘The discussion 
would then become too technical for the 
general reader, who, if he does not know 
the leads, can search for them in any 
text-book. For the whist-player, who al- 
ready knows the leads, the insertion of 
them would be superfluous. 

That the Hamilton idea simplifies the 
leads, and would be, in the long run, ad- 
vantageous to the leader and his partner, 
goes without saying, were it not that the 
risk is run of losing tricks by leading small 
from king, knave, ten, etc., which is_ its 
necessary complement. The argument 
then is narrowed to this: Is it better to 
run the stated risk for the sake of giving 
valuable information at once? This ques- 
tion is not susceptible of decision by cal 
culation; it can only be determined by a 
long series of experiments. ‘Those who 
adopt the Hamilton scheme are of opinion 
that the occasional failure to obtain com- 
mand in king, knave, ten suits, is of less 
importance than the certainty of giving 
definite information by the first card led ; 
those who reject the Hamilton lead, of 
course hold the contrary. And, as before 
observed, when bands of experts differ on 


a given proposition, the probability is, 
there is not much to it either way. 

With the intention of reconciling differ- 
ences which at present prevail, it was _re- 
solved at the Whist League Congress of 
1896 to appoint an advisory committee 
to consider the wisdom (or the reverse) of 
having a standing committee to examine 
the various systems of play now in vogue, 
and to recommend that which in their 
opinion is the best. The advisory com- 
mittee has approved the appointment of 
a standing committee to report at the sev- 
enth congress, in 1897. 

Glendower’s calling spirits from the 
vasty deep is nothing to this. Short suit- 
ers will short suit, long suiters will long 
suit, and faddists will fad without the 
slightest regard to the recommendations 
of any committee. It is not to be sup- 
posed that because some eminent players 
advise the lead of card A, others, perhaps 
known to fame, will abstain from 
leading card B, if they deem it more lke- 
ly to turn out a trick winner. Each man 
who thinks at all about the game will per- 
severe with his favorite mode of play, and 
will laugh to scorn the suggestions of any 
committee whose views do not coincide 
with his. The committee will undertake 
the impossible task of trying to persuade 
everybody to think alike. It 
hoped their recommendations will not be 
very specific, as, in the contrary case, they 
will probably be mortified at finding their 
expert tender as much honored in the 
breach as in the observance. 
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NE of the first things said of New 

York by M. Ferdinand Brunetiére 

was a thing to be remembered by 

those who are seeking to lead the studious 
life among difficult conditions; it was to the 
effect that the upper stories of the tall mod- 
ern buildings “ high up in the light 

and air,” should be excellent places 
in which to work. M. Brunetiére 
had had no personal experience of 


a meditative working existence at those ar- 
chitectural altitudes, ascended to and descend- 
ed from with the swift motion of lifts, but his 
imagination discovered to him that a great 
deal of serenity—a serenity associated with 
spectacular visions of fine sunrises and sun- 
Mr. Fuller, of Chicago, 


had already made an analogous discovery. 


sets—might invest it. 


This novelist has a fondness for characters 
that move and have their being at the top of 
high buildings, housed there like birds that 
have nested as far out of harm’s way as pos- 
sible, and he seems to find a certain satis- 
fying pictorial quality in their position. 

worth re- 


These things, we say, are 


membering. A disinterested observer of 
New York might declare that a local rea- 
son, a reason of a scenic nature, so to put 
it, militated largely against its becoming an 

It is a city unprovided 
sheltered harbors 


intellectual centre. 
with secluded corners, 
amid its rapid currents, where that order of 
mind which cannot do its work without 
drawing sustenance from occasional contem- 
plation, and from a certain amount of peri- 
odical revery and rumination, can turn for a 
moment aside from the turmoil and take its 
bearings and reorganize its forces. Mu- 
seums and picture-galleries and libraries and 
historic churches (or even churches not his- 
toric) open all day and every day, are such 


secluded corners, such sheltered harbors; 


parks are, likewise, and green and peaceful 
suburbs reached by pleasantly insensible de- 
grees. There is nothing * pleasantly insen- 
sible in the processes of ferriage by which 
New Yorkers reach most of their suburbs, 
and of public picture-galleries and museums 
they cannot yet expect to have any great 
supply. There are the quiet upper stretches 
of Central Park, certainly; but, in the cir- 
cumstances, that is little. Let aman stop to 
consider by how much the intellectual streams 
that have poured forth for centuries from 
some little German university town might 
have been shorn of their richness but for 
those ‘‘ excursions” in the neighborhood 
which art and nature and custom have com- 
bined to make so frequent and easy ; let him 
think what an ally the Sorbonne may have 
had in apparently unoccupied hours spent 
alone with a clarified vision of things in the 
rooms of the Louvre, or under a vine-cov- 
ered arbor along the Seine’s banks; let him 
realize what our own Boston’s literary vi- 
tality in its best day may have owed to the 
gentle placidity of Cambridge’s umbrageous 
streets, so near at hand. The studious spirit, 
the spirit of investigation, of generalization, 
and that brooding imaginative activity from 
which spring great creations in art and let- 
ters, demand a fostering local habitat, as 
well as an atmosphere of congenial minds—a 
habitat, by the way, which cannot be supplied 
by the domestic circle only. There are times 
when a man must leave behind him even the 
best influences of his daily existence. There 
should be spots where he may do so. _ It 
seems to be absolutely a condition of poise, 
health, vigor, to one who works and lives in 
any sort in and by the mind, that he must 
be able to “ get away” sometimes ; without 
elaborate preparation, on the instant’s spur, 
perhaps, for a quarter of an hour, an hour, 
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only, when the necessity comes, or—what’s 
more to the purpose—before it comes. In 
New York, where shall he go? Escape is 
always possible if one may go far enough 
and take long enough in the process. But 
escape at short range, so to say, is what is 
required by the vast majority of intellectual 
workers. Has M. Brunetiére suggested a 
solution ? 

Perhaps it is the aérial window of the tall, 
modern building that is to be the escape, the 
refreshment. Those wide sweeps which the 
eye can take over the house-tops to skyey 
horizons, and which may carry the thought 
with them, dragging it from its grooves and 
changing its currents, are to be as restful 
oases—reached with no more trouble than 
the raising of a curtain comes to—to the 
minds of intellectual workers. The gaze of 
such a worker might range from his perch in 
midair, at the close of the day, from the 


many-shipped New York Bay and the con- 
verging flow of the two great rivers, to the 
white buildings of Cathedral Heights. In 
steadying the nerves, in lifting the aspiration, 
in purging the soul from trivial obsessions, 
that flight of the glance and the brain would 
be no mean substitute for the dim chapel or 
the silent gallery in which the Old World 
student and thinker pauses to gather fresh 
courage, and to tune his forces anew to the 
key-note of his endeavor. ‘The order of the 
inspiration may be different; it arouses us to 
feel that it need not be less potent. 

If this is the idealistic use of the high 
modern building, in which, superficially, there 
appeared to be so little that could ever touch 
the ideal at any point, M. Brunetiére has only 
perceived what many another student and 
scholar, born to our life and limited by its 
conditions, must thankfully perceive here- 
after, not without a measure of exaltation. 
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WOMEN ART STUDENTS CLUBS. 


HE Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Stu- 
dents’ Club, established in the first days 
of last November, in Grace House, on 
Broadway, in this city, is one of the very latest 
organizations in the cause of the young woman 
student of art. It owes its existence to Mrs. 
Wm. W. Newell, who, with her husband, has 
been interested in the welfare of these students 
f Grace 


in Paris, and to Dr. Huntington « 
Church. Two comfortable rooms on the 
second floor of Grace House, adjoining the 
rectory, formerly used by missionary and aid 
societies, were offered for the use of the club 
for a year, and funds were raised for its 
equipment. Of these two rooms, cheerfully 
furnished in red denim, with maroon curtains, 
the necessary tables, chairs, etc., one serves 


as a tea-room, in which, every afternoon from 
four to six, two ladies of the committee are 
in attendance to pour tea and distribute sand- 
wiches, and the other offers one large table 
covered with periodicals and works of refer- 
ence, and a second with a supply of neat sta- 
tionery duly bearing the club imprint. The 
members have also the use of the circulating 
library connected with the church. The 
rooms are open from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; 
the annual due is $1, and there is no other ex- 
pense. Within ten days of its organization 
the club had a list of forty members, and the 
advantages it offers are so great, and the 
class it appeals to is so numerous, that it is 
probable that the present accommodations 
will be too restricted before the end of the 
year. For the tenants of small and unwarmed 
hall bed-rooms, or of apartments occupied by 
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three or four in common, with the accom- 
panying and inevitable weariness of each 
other’s constant society, for those whose in- 
come is so limited as to shut them out from 
most comforts, physical and intellectual, these 
warmed, well-lighted, and well-furnished 
rooms offer an opening into the world which 
they see around them, The pecuniary re- 
sources of these patient workers are in many 
cases pitifully small. It has been proposed to 
open soon at Twilight Park, in the Catskills, a 
boarding-house for these students, with rates 
adapted to their slender purses ; and, in this 
city, it is even hoped by some of those most 
interested in the training of women in indus- 
trial design to erect a large apartment-house, 
with a restaurant attached, near the building in 
which the Art Students’ League is established, 
for the accommodation of women students. 
Various methods have been adopted to 
lighten this burden of poverty, both by the 
young aspirants themselves and by their 
friends, both at home and abroad, in crowded 
cities and in small summer settlements, and 
to these the young woman lends herself with 
that general cheerfulness, that lively interest 
in details and ability to make the most of 
small things, which give her in many cases 
an advantage over the man. The little club 
in Grace House, for her benefit exclusively, 
is similar in some respects to that of the Art 
Students’ Association in Paris, organized tive 
years ago, for students of both sexes, with 
reading-rooms, periodicals, entertainments, 
etc.; “the social life of the school” of the 
Chicago Art Institute “is fostered by the 
organization among the pupils of scientific, 
artistic, and literary clubs. It is believed that 
such organizations among the students them- 
selves are important adjuncts to the symmet- 
rical development of the scientist, the artist, 
and the scholar.” The young women of Mr. 
Chase’s famous Shinnecock summer school 
early came into the enjoyment of a large 
house on the hills provided for their special 
amusement as an Art Club in which to hold 
fancy-dress balls, witch parties, and other 
diversions ; and various manifestations of 
this feminine capacity for relaxation will be 
recalled by innumerable visitors to pictu- 
resque summer-resorts in the land where these 
disciples have gathered, generally under the 
lead of some masculine preceptor. In one 
very paintable Connecticut village a real Jap- 
anese princeling, who was studying Western 
art methods, furnished for two or three sum- 


mers deep and abiding joy to all the summer 
maids. The bedazzled scorn of the native 
rustics for these “ purple girls ” (as they have 
been called when led by a distinguished 
impressionistic landscape-painter) has only 
served to contribute to this holiday hilarity, 
The delights of small afternoon ‘* teas’ in 
very small housekeeping apartments are not 
monopolized by the women students, at 
home and abroad, but they are usually more 
cheerful and appropriate when not under 
masculine dispensation. Loftier flights are 
furnished by the issuing of small illustrated 
periodicals, dealing with art topics—a favorite 
enterprise with a few of the larger schools, one 
of the latest of these being a quarterly, 7%e 
Quarto, by the pupils of the Slade School in 
England. The workers in Paris have until 
very recently enjoyed the great advantage 
over those in London of finding all the gal- 
leries and museums open on Sunday. The 
object of the Art Students’ League of this 
city, as set forth in its first circular in June, 
1875, was declared to be, not only ‘ the at- 
tainment on the part of its members of a 
higher development in art culture,” but also 
“the encouragement of a spirit of unselfish- 
ness and true friendship, mutual help in study, 
and sympathy and practical assistance (if 
need be) in time of sickness and trouble.” 
Unhappily, the burden of intelligent testi- 
mony, from those having the widest experi- 
ence as instructors, seems to demonstrate the 
unwelcome fact that in very many cases it is 
but a mistaken kindness to encourage the 
study of art by educated young girls, as, in- 
deed, it is but too often with their masculine 
fellow-students. Against this, of course, are 
to be set off the benetits that the community, 
or, at least, Zev community, may derive from 
the well-directed training of even an unsuc- 
cessful art student. Whether triumphant or 
disappointed, each would-be artist’ returns 
home sooner or later as a missionary of bet- 
ter culture, and, as Mr. Van Dyke has said, 
“they are all jesuitical in their advocacy of 
art.” In this missionary work, the pupils 
from the industrial art schools are possibly 
even more valuable ; it is Mr. Grant Allen’s 
opinion, apropos of the Home Arts and In- 
dustries Association, that ‘in order to arouse 
artistic feeling in the people at large, they 
must all make something with their own 
hands themselves.’”_Diirer’s advice to cer- 
tain young artists, to take counsel only of a 
man * who can explain his meaning wth 42s 
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hand,” is applicable also to the artistic indus- 
tries. The necessary encouragement of a 
due sense of the dignity and value of the lat- 
ter branches need not, however, always be 
carried as far as the directors of the School 
of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum 
did recently when they declined to accept a 
free scholarship from the Academy of Fine 
Arts. It is but natural that in the exercise of 
some of the many branches of applied art, 
openings will be found for many more of 
these workers with little talent than in the 
more restricted professions of the painters, 
sculptors, and illustrators. 

The oft-quoted impossibility of — really 
teaching art adds to the difficulties of the 
student who brings to his tasks nothing more 
valuable than a strong desire. Even in the 
imparting of technical methods of expression, 
in the recognition of the danger that the pre- 
ceptor may smother the pupil's struggling in- 
dividuality under his own, there are the wid- 
est divergings. (Possibly one of the young 
woman's special disadvantages may be found 
in her greater proneness to accept masculine 
leads.) The most highly valued principles 
have been set aside in course of time as value- 
less, and the educational institutes vary as 
much as those of any other profession. ‘The 
long course of assaults from outside which 
those of the Beaux-Arts and of the Royal 
Academy have sustained is matter of history, 
and that bulwark of British Art, the South 
Kensington, has lately been discovered to be 
so completely under the management of the 
‘officers and ex-officers of the Royal En- 
gineers "that its administration and its pro- 
ductions have been declared, on very good 
authority, to be “‘a very by-word in centres 
of artistic learning on the Continent.” 

Two of these fountains of instruction which 
are accepted as embodying the latest and 
most valuable principles, have been con- 
cerned with this great question of the female 
student. The school of Professor Herkomer, 
R.A., which enjoys a high reputation in 
Great Britain as one in which the ‘“ course 
of training is wholly opposed to the idea of 
forcing the neophyte into a groove in the 
way of a particular line of thought or action,” 
as one in which * the learner should ‘ find his 
own identity,’ ’” was by no means conducted 
on these high principles in the first few years 
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after its founding in 1883. So strongly was 
the individuality of the Bavarian - British 
master impressed upon everything that some 
of the more intelligent and better equipped 
of the female scholars revolted. All visits 
to the art galleries of the metropolis, tifteen 
miles away, were discouraged on the grounds 
that “it would do them no good."” On the 
oak panellings of the walls of the school-house 
was a singular absence of reproductions of 
works of art of any kind; in the “ gallery” 
were some of the master’s pictures and a cast 
of Thornycroft’s * Teucer.”” Strict discipline 
Was maintained, and attendance was expected 
at all the classes from life and in painting, 
morning, afternoon, and evening. Mr. Cob- 
den-Sanderson, the English bookbinder, is 
a convert to the Socialistic doctrines of Will- 
iam Morris and Walter Crane, and believes 
that the salvation of humanity is to be found 
in handicraft. Led by these principles, he 
abandoned his profession of barrister, and 
took up with that of a maker of books, in the 
treatment of the covers of which especially 
he has endeavored to demonstrate a new ar- 
tistic individuality. If we may believe Mr. 
Brander Matthews, he is “one of the most 
characteristic personalities in the strange 
struggle for artistic freedom now going on in 
England.”” His theory of ornament is de- 
fined as designs * composed of a few simple 
tools, arranged upon a geometrical plan of 
equal simplicity, the figured tools being di- 
rectly copied from natural forms,” and the 
general effect sought being “one of great 
richness and elaboration.”” His methods and 
principles, somewhat modified, have been 
brought to this country by his only Ameri- 
can pupil, Miss Nordhoff, who, with a strong 
feeling for decorative beauty, has found in 
this, with us, little worked field success in 
conveying by skilful handicraft artistic aspira- 
tions suggested as much as possible by the 
book itself. The joy of working with your 
own hands is indeed very sincere—as so 
many of the explorers of the lofty and wind- 
swept regions of pure intellect have testified 
when they came down ; and it is this joy of 
material creation, of making something out 
of nothing like a very little god, that holds 
steadily to their work through poverty and 
great discouragement so many hundreds of 
men and women. 
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UST as the world has become about re- 
signed to the threatened extinction of 
the fur seal species, an energetic move- 

ment has been set on foot by our- State de- 
partment toward a final effort to give the 
Behring Sea herds a chance for existence. 
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2 The results of the 
(- @ Paris arbitration 
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m\o Z had been abso- 

po @ 8% lutely nil for any 


effective relief; 


O THE the pelagic seal- 
RESCUE ers, Russian, 
THE English, and American, have 


continued to slaughter the help- 
less beasts, and pelagic sealing 
has accounted for the death of some 1,100,000 
animals—for with the 400,000 females killed 
at sea perished not only their unborn young, 
but 400,000 nursing pups that were left with- 
out food by the death of their mothers. Last 
year President Jordan, of Leland Stanford 
University, was appointed by President Cleve- 
land to make a thorough and scientific in- 
vestigation of the habits of the herds, and 
the causes of their rapid decline, and the re- 
sults of the study are unusually interesting, 
especially in the charmingly simple and ef- 
fective remedy which President Jordan pro- 
poses. After spending last summer in the 
northwest waters in a minute investigation 
of the animals, he has made an official re- 
port which places the entire responsibility for 
the decline of the herds on the pelagic hunt- 
ers. Not only does land-killing fail to account 
for the decrease, but President Jordan thinks 
that it would actually operate to the advan- 
tage of the herds in reducing the natural mor- 
tality, pr vided only the bachelor seals were 
killed. To insure immunity for the mothers, 
President Jordan proposes the striking plan 
of branding the females so thoroughly that 


they will be practically unavailable for skin- 
hunters’ purposes. He and his staff made 
a careful practical test of this method, and 
found that heavy and ineffaceable brands 
could be burned across the back of the mother 
seal, in the parts where the skin is most val- 
uable, without hurting or seriously incommod- 
ing the animal. One is accustomed to think 
of seals as wary animals inhabiting the Arctic 
fastnesses of the northern waters, and anyone 
who has tried his hand at making pot shots 
with a rifle among the casual Ahoce of Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland waters may sus- 
pect the seriousness of a proposal to catch, 
brand, and turn loose practically every female 
seal in Alaskan waters. But President Jor- 
dan knows exactly what he is talking about. 
He and his aids branded more than three 
hundred and fifty animals in their experi- 
ments, and he calls into evidence the practice 
of giving the Aleutian Indians five thousand 
seals each year for food—a measure which 
involved the herding of about ten thousand 
animals in order that the quota of bachelors 
might be separated and killed. So much for 
the mothers and the more important sect ; but 
President Jordan is not inclined to turn the 
noble army of bachelors over to the tender 
mercies of the sea-hunters. He thinks that 
it would be feasible to herd up, say 50,000 
bachelors in July, on St. Paui’s or St. George’s 
Islands, and keep them ienced in during 
August. Since the climatic conditions of 
Behring Sea confine active operations in the 
open waters to these months, the poachers 
would be at a loss for game sufficient to jus- 
tify their rather costly paraphernalia, with 
such a number of animals subtracted from 
the field, and with the females unmarketable, 
—and the industry must die. President Mc- 
Kinley has appointed ex-Secretary Foster and 
Hon, Charles S. Hamlin to do what can be 
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done this year, and this plan of President 
Jordan’s should furnish the basis of such ac- 
tive precautions as actually to give the seal 
species a chance. It is thought that the two 
specific measures which we have outlined 
will not only stop the radical decrease in the 
herds, but will actually lead them to increase 
steadily to something like their former abun- 
dance. 


HACKERAY ventured to say that the 
celebration of the Princess Alexan- 
dra’s marriage was the greatest and 

most impressive fete ever planned in honor 
of a woman. If so, it is very safe to claim 
a superlative distinction for Queen Victoria's 
@ ¢, Diamond Ju- 
©) bilee, which is 

ai being cheered, 
preached, spo- 





_—" a 
THE roe ken, burnt, marched, and cannon- 
) aded as this magazine leaves the 
' Ss 
1m yresses. The proposals for brill- 
JUBIL! Pro} 


iant ideas of glorification which 
have agitated the epistolary friends of the 
Times during the past six months have run 
through all phases of human interest from a 
monster petition for the oblivion of the chim- 
ney-pot hat, to the total abolition of slavery 
in her Majesty’s dominions. Another plan 
energetically put forward, founded an acade- 
my of philologists in honor of this sixtieth year 
of the Queen's reign, and composed of the 
most eminent scientists, whose devoir should 
be to look after the Queen's English, to see 
that its essential purity is preserved, and to 
in short, to 
preserve the English tongue, which, accord- 
ing to the London and Parisian essayists, is 
in danger of extinction along with the fur 
The imaginary picture of such a 
body dealing with Walt Whitman is not 
without elements of humor. A fourth and 
very pretty scheme, emanating from some 
more poetic quality of loyalty, suggested that 
on the great Jubilee Day all rural and sub- 
urban England should repair to its fields, its 


weed out corrupting influences 


seals, 


trees, its mountains, its vales, its lakes, and its 
rivers, to choose the most beautiful of these 
works of nature, whether they be Exmoor 
Heath or only a lonely yew-tree, and bestow 
on them the Queen’s name, to hold forever. 
These are samples of the running fire of 
commemorative plans, which are suggestions 
not of irresponsible blatherskites and con- 
firmed ‘Constant Readers,” but of the most 


notable men in the kingdom. Back of them 
is a steady volley of local charitable efforts, 
headed by the plan of the Prince of Wales 
to raise a permanent endowment fund of 
£150,000 a year for the London Hospitals. 
With this suggestion as a fillip, there is 
surely not a benevolent society in England 
which has neglected this occasion to get itself 
If this de- 
partment were given over entirely to a mere 
enumeration of their names, without a word 
of comment, there would be too little space to 
print the list, especially as many of the titles 
read like the “ Queen Victoria Jubilee Nurs- 
ing Institute Commemoration Fund,” which 
had, months before the event, some hun- 


out of debt or add to its income. 


dreds of thousands of dollars to its credit. In- 
numerable towns are preparing to celebrate 
the occasion by clearing away slums, by 
erecting statues, by having art and artisan 
exhibitions, by erecting public buildings, en- 
dowing technical schools, renewing churches, 
establishing libraries, museums, public gar- 
dens, gymnasiums, coffee taverns, and drink- 
ing-fountains without end. And the ad- 
dresses to Her Majesty! One London paper 
which has unsuspiciously begun the task of 
printing a note of national festivities suggests 
wearily that a wing of Buckingham Palace 
will have to be set aside for the warehousing 


of these addresses. 


HE Senate has now finally disposed of 

the treaty of arbitration. In its check- 

ered career the most important clauses 
of the measure had already been amended to 
a degree that led the more enthusiastic friends 
of arbitration to cry out over its ‘ eviscera- 
Of the impor- 
tant changes made by 
the Senate before the 
Treaty was deemed 
worthy of final annihil- 
withdrew 


tion.” 





ation, one 
the suggestion that 
King Oscar of Sweden 
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should appoint the 
umpire of the second 
tribunals, and eased the minds of 
sturdy democrats, who feared even this much 
intervention from one tainted with the sur- 
roundings of monarchism. Another amend- 
ment allowed the President to appropriate 
any ‘ jurist of repute to be an arbiter, noi 
limiting him to the members of the Supreme 
Bench, on the plea that the justices might be 


class of 
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fully occupied with the exacting and important 
duties of their court. Finally, the most im- 
portant, indeed the only greatly important, 
amendment provided that when a particular 
question arose for arbitration it should not be 
placed in the hands of the tribunal until the 
formal assent of the Senate were given. If 
there are many other Senates with the relative 
temper of the present body, one can imagine 
that this possible limitation would have be- 
come very real. But having thus provided 
that only such specific cases as they approved 
of should be arbitrated, our legislators came 
to an opinion, by a vote of 42 to 26, that no 
arbitration at all was even better. The vote 
was phenomenally outside of party lines or 
sectional prejudices, but it requires no espe- 
cially keen analysis to find arrayed against the 
treaty all those names which have been impa- 
tient or sceptical of reform in other shapes. 
The popular mood toward the matter of ar- 
bitration was strikingly shown by a device of 
the National Arbitration Commission, the re- 
sults of which have just been made public. 
The Commission wrote to a great number of 
citizens, who might fairly be termed * repre- 
sentative,” of the most diverse occupations 
with total disregard of the known or suspect- 
ed sentiments of the persons approached, ask- 
ing, ‘“ May we quote you as standing with 
ourselves in favor of the ratification of the 
Arbitration Treaty without amendment?” 
It is true that such a question would bring 
answers from a larger proportion of those 
who favored arbitration than of those who 
opposed it; but even thus the result shows 
that a vast majority of the intelligent people 
of the land wished the Senate to show far 
more hospitality to the original treaty than 
the measure received. Out of a total of one 
thousand and two answers, nine hundred and 
thirty-two assented qualification ; 
only twelve expressed opposition to the 
treaty; twenty-two thought it ought to be 
amended, while the rest, thirty-six, did not 


without 


explain their position in refusing their support. 


OR more than adecade the Hon. Charles 
Algernon Parsons, a son of that Earl of 
Rosse who built the great telescope, has 

been working with devoted patience on the tur- 
bine problem, in the attempt to perfect a mech- 
anism that would not allow the great rela- 
tive loss of steam-power which had made this 
class of engines useless for the most impor- 


tant applications of power. The improve- 


ments made each year in turbine construc- 
tion had in 1892 produced a machine that 
would generate one horse-power for each 15.1 


pounds of steam used per hour,and | 
Ihe Fastest 


in the last few years a number of tur- Ship Afloat. 

bines have been successfully con- 

structed, some with so much as goo horse- 

power, and an even greater relative efficiency. 
Three years ago some gentlemen formed 

a syndicate to investigate the adaptability of 

the turbine engine for the propulsion of steam- 

Last winter the Turbinia was built, 

and her successive trials, after various im- 


ships. 


provements and alterations, have shown this 
marvellous little vessel to have, even in her 
present state, a maximum speed of 32% knots, 
or 374 miles per hour. There are some 
new torpedo boats which run just a trifling 
fraction of a mile more per hour, but they are 
vessels five or more times as large as the 
Turbinia. Sheis but 100 feet long and g feet 
beam, and it is almost incomprehensible to 
think of so slight a craft flying through the 
water at the rate of 374 miles per hour. 
But even if there were not this extraordinary 
exhibition of speed, the trial of the Turbinia 
in England would have an unusual interest 
for marine engineers, and a glimmer, at least, 
of hope for all the sea-going public, in the 
totally new conditions of her methods of pro- 
pulsion. The piston-rod jerking up and down 
for each revolution of the screw has abso- 
lutely disappeared. In its place there is prac- 
tically a second screw on the shaft, inside 
the vessel. This is turned by the expansive 
power of the steam, and forces the shaft to 
revolve and the exterior propeller with it. 
The turbine weighs scarcely a fourth as much 
per horse-power as the engines and auxil- 
iary machinery of the great express steamers 
of to-day. But most important of all, since 
the turbine is a perfect rotary engine, there is 
scarcely any increase of vibration with in- 
crease of speed, whereas with ordinary ma- 
rine engines one finds a fearful addition of jar 
and wrack with every knot gained. 

If the Turbinia means that we are to get to 
Europe in three days at 374 knots—it would 
take three days and a-half-—without any. vi- 
bration to speak of in the hull, she will be wel- 
come indeed. But even without this bene- 
faction there is more radical importance in 
her feats than in any departure in marine con- 


struction that has been seen for many days, 
and the public will look forward to the trial 
trips yet to come with vivid interest. 
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